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HIS MOTHER. 
BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


DEAD! my wayward boy !—my own— 
Not the Law’s !—but mine—the good 
God’s free gift to me alone, 
Sanctified by motherhood. 


“Bad,”’ you say? Well, who is not ? 
* Brutal,’”’ with ‘‘a heart of stone?”’ 
And “ red-handed?’’— Ah! the hot 
Blood upon your own ! 


I come not, with downward eyes, 
To plead for him shamédly; 
God did not apologize 
When he gave the boy to me. 


Simply, I make ready now 
For His verdict. You prepare !— 
You have killed us both—and how 
Will you face us there ? 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





AT FIVE O’CLOCK. 
(TO A PRETTY WOMAN POURING TEA.) 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Farr Lady Rose, round whom black-coated bees, 
Make murm’rous humming all the afternoon; 

Thou dost belong to the soft summer ease 

Of purple islands, where the Southern seas 
Break on the shore with low, beguiling rune. 


Lands fair as the far-famed Hesperides 

Should be thy home, O Lady of the June! 
And thou shouldst pour, instead of cups like these, 
Circean draughts, which to the subtle lees 

Thy slaves should quaff, and praise theeallin tune, 


To playing of such melodies as please 
Fair Lady’s ears, and win, for Love, love’s boon; 
And sweet, beneath the gently-drooping trees, 
Should be the tener whisper of the breeze, 
And Time should pause, for thee, at golden noon. 
Boston, MAss. 


“WHAT AILETH THEE?” 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 





IF we pastors shall ever meet our flocks in Heaven we 
Will find that many of our present duties can be dispensed 
With. There will be no marriages to celebrate, no sick- 
Tooms to visit, and no funerals to attend; for no somber 

processions willever cast their shadows over those shin- 
" ig streets, Nor will our people need either solemn ad- 
~ @onitions or soothing consolations. In this life there is 
@bundant need of both. The Bible was not written for 
Sintsin glory. It was written for struggling, tempted, 
ing and sorrowing mortals. The loftiest Christians 
Geecribed in its pages were not perfect; some of them 
“Made lamentable slips and falls; their finest gold of 
eter was not without alloy. 
 Itis precisely so with God's people now; it is so with 
who may be reading this article. Many of you 
have aching hearts andsomeof you heartssadly diseased 
With sin. Whatis thecause? Whatis thecure? I may 
wk you thesame question which was propounded to Micah 
by the Danites who had stolen away his household idols 
What aileth thee?” If you willturn to the eighteenth 
lapter of the Book of Judges, you will see how the 
anite marauders had broken into poor Micah’s private 
l of idols, and had carried off his graven images. 
aps this is the trouble with seme of you. Your 
rts have been made—not the dwelling-place of Christ 
fr his Spirit—but a private chapel in which you have 
~atined favorite idols. They have absorbed your 
> *etions and shut Christ out from the central throne of 
heart. Perhaps your idol has been money—a very 
article when a Christian holds it in trust for his 
ster, but a terrible curse when it owns and enslaves a 
e ti nm. Your idol, like Micah’s, was a movable arti- 
pand it is gone! Brother, stop and count up the 
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| precious things you bave left, the treasures that cannot 


be stolen away, or swallowed up by commercial disas- 
ters. God may have impoverished you financially in 
order to enrich you spiritually with graces better tban 
gold. Instead of whining and weeping over your heap 
of broken projects, use them as a stepping-stone to climb 
up into a higher and holier life, nearer to God. What is 
true of money is equally true of any other object or 
person that your heart may put in the inner sanctum 
which belongs to your Saviour; and if the loss of heart- 
idols helps to cure you of inordinate love of them, then 
it is a spiritual blessing to lose them. 

Another may answer the question ‘‘What aileth thee ?” 
by saying, ‘‘I have had some bitter disappointments.” 
You either have not got what you wanted or, when you 
got it, itdid not meet yourexpectations. You may have 
chosen a certain path for yourself and God hedged you 
up, or sent you insome other way. This has started 
your tears and your reproaches. Now, my friend, as I 
look back over my own life I can discover that some of 
the greatest mercies my Heavenly Father has ever be- 
stowed, have come in the shape of bitter disappoint- 
ments, It has been truly remarked that ‘‘disappoint- 
ment never means wreck—when God’s hand is in it. 
There is often a lift inthat ugly thing. Disappointment, 
like fire, has a double power; it may scorch and crisp 
and blast a man, or else it may thaw out his blood and 
quicken his life.” It is a more heroic triumph of grace 
for a Christian to rise above the billows of adversity than 
to run with flying colors, before a fair wind of constant 
successes. Remember that the very name ‘‘ God ” signi- 
fies good; and you will find out by and by that he has 
never been so wisely kind to you as when he crossed your 
inclinations, or chastised sharply your waywardness. 
The map of our lives will be an interesting study in 
Heaven. 

Here comes another excellent brother—it may be that 
he is a pastor or a Sunday-school teacher, or a laborer 
in some sort of reform—who is growing disheartened in 
his work. He does not see the results that he hoped for. 
Isthis anything new? Isaiah complained that he had 
‘*labored in vain and spent his strength for nought.” 
Martin Luther died with a broken heart over the disap- 
pointing hindrances that checked the progress of the 
Reformation. St. Cecilia, as the legend runs, was ready 
to break her lute and her harp when she overheard the 
music of the angels. Are you honestly and unselfishly 
working for your Master and the souls of your fellow- 
men? Then leave results with your Master; he is re- 
sponsible forthem. It isyour business to sow precious 
seed, and with all your anxious fingering you cannot 
make itcome up. And then, too, you never know how 
much good you do, when you do any really good deed. 
Nothing pleases the Devil more than to puta working 
Christian away in a wet blanket ; that kind of hydrop- 
athy has killed many a good undertaking. 

But let us turn the lens away from unhappy Chris- 
tians to those who are unhealthy. Holiness signifies 
heart-healtb; and there must be something wrong with 
a church-member who does not grow,in grace, who bears 
no fruit, and accomplishe3 nothing for Jesus Christ. 
Brother A —— what aileth thee? Judging from the symp- 
toms, you are sutfering from a fever. Onecf the symp- 
toms of fever is loss of appetite, and another is an inor- 
dinate thirst. Your appetite for Gospel-food is gone, 
and your thirst for worldly gain has become insatiable. 
Covetousness is adisease. The more you swallow, the 
thirstier you become. The spirit of covetousness, when 
it gets full sweep in the heart, carries down so much of 
this world that it silts up the soul with a sand-bar and 
no freights of benevolence can ever ‘‘cross the bar.” 
The Bible is full of solemn admonitions against this sin. 
A kindred disease with the greed for wealth is an am- 
bition for costly display and for cutting a figure in so- 
ciety. This sort of prominence is often dearly bought 
at the expense of one’s spiritual peace and power; what 
is called ‘‘getting up in the world” ends in asad get- 
ting-down in the religious life. Christ rebuked such 
selfish ambitions when he said, ‘‘Whosoever of you 
would bechiefest, shall be the servant of all”; he is the 
greatest who does the greatest amount of good in the 
community. Don’t wait, my friend, for Ged to cure 
thee of thy fevers by depleting thy purse or humbling 
thy crest. Consecrate tohim thy money and social in- 
fluence, and enjoy a new and sweet sensation, A rich 
Christian said to me the other day, ‘‘Happiness in money- 





getting is sheer humbug; 1 never got any satisfaction 
out of my wealth until I began to give it away.” It is 
not what you get but what you give that will yield 
treasure in Heaven. 

Brother B —— what aileth thee? Perhaps God’s eye dis- 
covers the growing cancer of a besetting sin. There is 
but one remedy for that; it is the knife. Speedy and 
thorough repentance—proved by abandonment of the 
darling sin—alone can restore you. If thy hand cause 
thee to stumble cut it off; if thine eye cause thee tostum- 
ble, cast it out! It is better to go maimed and well on 
the road to Heaven than to lose everlasting life. Many 
of the healthiest and strongest Christians—like the most 
fruitful grape-vines—have had the knife applied to them. 
Shall the Divine Physician be left to use it, or will you 
make short work yourself with your besetting sins? 

Here is another professed Christian who is sick with 
the palsy. His paralyzed hands are getting useless; his 
paralyzed feet make him hobble terribly; his tongue is 
so paralyzed that he no longer is heard ina prayer-meet- 
ing; in short, there is no more left of him but his idle 
name on the church-roll. To such asthee, Christ speaks 
the single short authoritative command, ‘‘ Arise, take up 
thy bed and walk!” You needthemovement cure. The 
first step you take to honor Christ, the first temptation 
you resist, the first honest prayer of contrition you utter, 
breaks the spell. As soon as you arouse from yourself- 
begotten paralyzis of sloth, your feet and ankle-bones 
will receive strength and you may go on your way re 
joicing. 

‘‘What is the matter with your wife?’ I inquired 
lately of a friend. His reply was, ‘‘ She has no acute dis- 
ease, but is dying of general debility.” That is precisely 
the condition of thousands in our churches. They are 
impoverished in blood, with no pulse for Christ and no 
force for work. Achange of diet is indispensable. They 
cannot feed their souls on daily newspapers or novels, or 
anything short of the strong meat of God’s Word. They 
need exercise and new iron in the blood. They need 
the Holy Spirit. “Ihave this against thee,” saith their 
loving and wounded Master, ‘‘that ye have left your first 
love. Remember whence ye have fallen and repent and 
do the first works.” If its hospitals were once cleared, 
how the army of the Lord might march on to victory! 

BROOELYN, N.Y. 
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THE FUTURE OF CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
BY HENRY C. LEA, 





THE problem bequeathed by the outgoing Administra- 
tion to the incoming one,as regards Civil Service Reform, 
is peculiarly arduous. So reckless and ill-advised has 
been the proscription throughout the unclassified serv- 
ice, embracing the vast maj rity of federal officials, that | 
the clamor for another ‘‘ clean sweep” will be difficult to 
resist. Every little local boss will claim reward for 
himself and spoils for his henchmen wherewith to con- 
solidate his power. The greater bosses will demand that 
the patronage of their cities, districts or states be made 
over to them and will argue that only in this way can 
the supremacy of the party be maintained, its internal 
dissensions be healed, and the path opened to win fur- 
ther territory from the Democracy. Altho in this the 
interests of the public business will be the lest thing 
really kept in view, unfortunately it will be in many 
cases justified to public opinion by the character of a 
large portion of Mr. Cleveland’s appointments and the 
detriment to which the public business has been thereby 
exposed, 

Yet to the far-seeing statesman, anxious both for his 
country’s welfare and his party’s continuance in power, 
such a wholesale proscription as will be demanded would 
seem to be bad politics. It must surely be needless here 
to recapitalate the well-worn arguments which have 
demonstrated our system of rotation in office to be de- 
moralizing in the extreme, to be an offense to common 
sense, to be debauching to public virtue, and to be un- 
dermining our institutions by debasing what should be 
the deliberate expression of opinion by a great nation on 
questions of the gravest import, with the desperate strug- 
gles for plunder between office-holders and office-seek- 
ers. All thinking men must long ago have admitted 
these truisms in theory, and what is wanted at the mo- 
ment is the conviction that they can wisely be reduced 
to practice—that it would be the part not only of states- 
manship for the future, but of political shrewdness in the 
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presentto disregard the clamor of the boss and of the 
office-seeker, and to use the vast powers of appointment 
lodged in the Executive with an eye single to the honest, 
conscientious and intelligent conduct of the public busi- 
ness, 

Yet surely experience ought by this time to have 
proved to all men capable of profiting by its lessons that 
patronage is a two-edged sword which cuts both ways.. 
The assassination of Garfield was a terrible lesson as to 
the extremes to which thirst for office may lead. The 
miserable sacrifice of Folger and the blasted career of 
Conkling, with the consequent prolonged surrender of 


Government by the Republicans, as the result of a 
wretched quarrel over patronage, furnish examples in- 
telligible to the blindest politician of the danger incurred 
by a great party when it subordinates principles to 
spoils and allows its leaders to be chosen, not by the 
natural selection of statesmanlike qualities, but by the 
capacity of absorbing and distributing patronage. No 
dependence is to be placed ou the allegiance of soldiers 
of fortune who thus work their way to the front and 
claim to represent the people. Their service is merce- 
nary and they are always ready to wreck the party 





when personal ambition or strife over fragments of | 


spoils leads them to imagine that they can make profit 
or gratify malice by sacrificing the party interests. 
The people whom they pretend to represent consists 
merely of a knot, greater or smaller, of aspirants to 
office, useful chiefly in the dirty work of smothering 
the popular voice in primary elections and nominating 
conventions. 

The career of John Kelly, who was rather a favor- 
able specimen of his class, may be taken as a useful 
warning to all political leaders who think it smart to 
utilize such men and thus contribute to their power. 
A still more fateful example is to be found in the result 
of Mr. Cleveland’s efforts to encompass renomination 
and re-election by the employment of similar means. 
When through Mr. Vilas he had given the post-offices to 
workers pledged to his support; when, through the 
deal which placeda gentleman of conspicuous unfit- 
ness on the Supreme Bench, he hoped to secure Michi- 
gan by the elevation of Mr. Dickinson to the postmas- 
ter-generalship; and when, by abandoning to Mr. Scott 
the federal patronage of Pennsylvania, he struck down 
Mr. Randall for a time, he pursued with his customary 
boldness and superficial adroitness the time-honored 
methods of the ‘‘ practical” politician. It is true that 
he thus obtained control of the party machinery which 
insured his renomination, but these methods leave the 
people out of account as a factor of no importance. The 
result shows how, even from the ignoble standpoint of 
** practical” politics, true wisdom lies in relying upon 
patriotism and principle rather than on patronage and 
plunder. The statesman who commands the well- 
grounded confidence of the people can afford to disre- 
gard the mercenary cohorts and their self-appointed 
captains, and can best serve his party by serving his 
country. 

Already the mercenaries are beginning to apportion and 
quarrel over the expected spoils. From tbe posts of night- 
watchmen to Cabinet officers the aspirants are designated 
and General Harrisun is, doubtless, already beginning 
to experience the pressure to which he will be subjected. 
By the time of his inauguration it will become such that 
only a man of exceptional strength can resist it. Yet 
unbending resistance is the condition of a successful ad- 
ministration for him and continuance in power for his 
party. Removals there must be, for Mr. Cleveland will 
leave behind him much dead wood to be cleared out, 
but if the sole test be the public interest and not the so- 
called benefit to party, the great American people will 
support him, and after the first rude shocks he need not 
fear the assaults of disappointed aspirants. The classi- 
fied service may safely be left to the operation of the 
law administered by a Board of Commissioners who feel 
that they have behind them a President resolved to en- 
force its provisions without regard to presumed party 
necessities. 

There is one practical measure which would greatly 
simplify the situation and lighten General Harrison’s 
task. In 1886 Senator Cnace introduced into the Senate 
a bill to put an end to the abuse of Congressional office- 
brokerage—the most fruitful source of the spoils system 
and the most destructive alike to legislative and execu- 
tive independence. The prompt revival and enactment 
of such a measure would be hailed by good citizens of all 
parties asa most promising step toward the elevation 
and purification of our political life. It would relieve 
our legislators from a most harassing burden and enable 
them to give undivided attention to their constitutional 
duties; it would prevent the antagonisms between the 
President and Congress under which even the iron will 
of General Grant gave way, and it would allow the 
President to discharge his duty of appointment with re- 
gard solely to the real interests of the whole community. 
Moreover, it would be inevitabiy followed by the gradual 
enlargement of the classified service until all the depart- 
ments which could reasonably be subjected to the Pen- 
dleton act would be fairly taken out of politics; the 
tenure of office act would be repealed and finally we 
should have a selection of the fittest, and tenure during 
good behavior. Thatsuch a Saturnian age may come 








must surely be the earnest desire of all who wish well to 
their country. 
I append Mr. Chace’s bill and bespeak for it the sup- 
port of considerate citizens of all parties. 
“AN ACT 


‘‘Supplementary to an act approved the eighteenth day of 
January, 1883, entitled ‘An Act to regulate and improve 
the Civil Service of the United States.’ ”’ 


(Introduced into the U.S. Senate by Mr. Chace, February 
2d, 1886.) 

‘““‘WHEREAS, The practice of soliciting, through members 

of Congress, appointments to office in the executive de- 


. | partment of the Government, has become an abuse which 
New York to the Democracy and the loss of the National | 


seriously interferes with the due performance of legisla- 
tive functions; and 

‘‘WHEREAS, It is contrary to the constitutional principle 
which defines the relations between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive departments, and, by impairing the independence 


| and responsibility of the Executive, it is an obstacle to the 


improvement of the Civil Service of the United States; 
therefore: 

“SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, That no Senator 
or Representative or Territorial Delegate in Congress, or 
Senator or Representative or Territorial Delegate elect, or 
any officer or employé of either of said Houses, shall di- 
rectly or indirectly solicit or recommend or be concerned in 
soliciting or recommending any one for office or place the 
appointment to which is vested in the President of the 
United States, or in the head of any executive department, 
branch, or bureau, or shall sign or indorse, or present an 
application for the appointment of any person to such office 
or place; and any person violating the provisions hereof 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and shall there- 
after be disqualified from holding any office of honor, 
trust or profit under the United States: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the President 
of the United States, or the head of any executive depart- 
ment, branch, or bureau, whenever in his opinion 
the public interests may so require, from applying to any 
Senator or Representative or Territorial Delegate in Con- 
gress, or Senator or Representative or Territorial Dele- 
gate elect, or any officer or employé of either of said 
Houses for information as to the business capacity, char- 
acter, or residence of any applicant or nominee for office or 
place, the appointment to which is vested in the President 
or in such head of any department, branch or bureau of 
the executive. 

‘*Sec. 2. That whenever the appointing power shall call 
on a Senator or Representative or Territorial Delegate for 
information as to the business capacity, character, or 
residence of any applicant or nominee for office or place, 
he shall do so in writing; and such information as may be 
given shall be furnishedin writing over the signature ot 
such Senator or Representative or Territorial Delegate, 
and shall remain of record filed in the department, 
branch, or bureau of the officer at whose request the infor- 
mation was furnished.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE SIGNS OF HOPE. 


BY JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 








Wuart can I say that shall sufficiently bring before our 
hopeful minds the great fact of the fast-growing unity 
of the Church of Christ? We all know that sectarian 
hates are dj ing out, and that brotherly love is increas- 
ing. Weall know that the animosity of Catholic and 
Protestant, Orthodox and Liberal, Calvinist and Armin- 
ian, Churchman and Dissenter, Baptist and Pedo baptist 
is giving way to mutual trust and co-operation. A great 
revolution is portrayed in these well-known lines of 
Lowell: 

**Whilom, men burnt men for conscience’ sake, 
Asif the mind were quenchable with fire, 
While Faith danced round them, with her war paint on, 
Devoutly savage as an Iroquois. 
Now Calvin and Servetus at one board 
Snuff in grave sympathy at a milder roast 
And o’er their claret settle Comte unread!” 

Weare incredulous almost when we read of a professor in 
the theological lecture-room of Wittenberg, the cradle of 
the Reformation, tearing down the portrait of the saintly 
Melanchthon and tramplingit underfoot before his schol- 
ars. We goto large gatherings of Christians and often 
cannot tell the denominational preferences of the speak- 
ers, I have been taken both for a Methodist and a Bap- 
tist, instead of being, asl am,a devoted friend of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian polities! We have 
come to magnify our likene:ses and to minify our dif- 
ferences. The newspapers have helped us here, by 
bringing before the people the thoughts of all denomi- 
nations and subjecting us to the samecourse of reading. 
The great evangelists and mighty evangelistic move- 
ments have sided in this unification of the Church. 
Cosmopolitan preachers like Robertson, Spurgeon, 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, have been the common in- 
structors of divergent minds. The attacks of unbelief 
have forced the people of God together. The gathering 
of increasing multitudes into the great cities has tended 
to emancipate from the petty narrownesses of village 
lifeas it once was. The decay of theological system- 
building and the increased devotion to Biblical study 
have both helped to answer the Lord’s Prayer that his 
followers be one. There is room enough in the infinity 
of God’s Word forall of God’s children, and we are be- 
ginning to see that the Bible is meeting-ground for all 
who believe in its celestial and saving truths. Sheep 
that feed from the Divine hand ought not to quarrel. 








We are learning to combine in many works of 





and reform. On foreign fields different denomination, 


are beginning to unite, as the Reformed and Prog 
terian Churches have done. Interdenominationa}: : 
ity is one of the watchwords of home-mission Ww 
The most lonely of all the denominations, the 

pal, is asking us, through ‘the Bishops, to come With. 
in her fold, and I have no doubt-that in a few y 
she will be willing to give all that she asks of others, 
The signs are propitious. Exclusiveners and preten. 
sion cannot survive the robust common-sense of 
Christian laymen of our country. Prophets of Tecon. 
ciliation are rising upon every side, and, as the gp. 
premacy of Christ above all ecclesiasticisms and the. 
ologies, above all human names and man-made 4j. 
visions, is more fully recognized, the Church wil] pre. 
sent a conquering front to the world and furnish 
one of the primal conditions of the greatest and swift. 
est spiritual advance. 

But now add to these others one more significant fact: 
The life of the world is fast coming into substantia) 
unity. Men everywhere are beginning to think 
the same thoughts, cherish the same ideas and expert 
the same future. These common thoughts and expecta. 
tions are more and more those of the leading Christian 
nations who dominate the globe. Telegraph wires Wrep 
the earth with electric nerves which tingle and thril] the 
same thoughts daily in all the great capitals of human 
commerce. Steam has brought the nations into neigh. 
borhood, sc that America and Egypt, or England and 
China are nearer together now than France and Spain 
were afew centuriesago. The wheat of Russia and Ip. 
dia, the cotton of the Nile, the wool and meat of Ans. 
tralia, are facts which concerned the thoughts and ip. 
terests of the farmers of Minnesota and the speculators 
of New York and Chicago. Men read the same news at 
their breakfast tables in Calcutta, Melbourne, Tokio, 
London, Rome, Cairo, Capetown, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
San Francisco, Washington. The debates of the Eng. 
glish Parliament on the aggressions of Russia touch the 
interests of 600,000,000 of people, from the huts of 
Afghans and steppes of Siberia through the crowded 
plains of India across the European nations westward to 
every wheat-grower on the prairies of Illinois, Ap 
American President is murdered and is mourned on the 
day of the funeral by 300,000,000 of the world’s inhab. 
itants. Thesecluded Asiatic nations are coming into the 
general life of the world, China has equipped herself 
with the arms of Western civilization and the forces of 
skilled diplomacy, and ranks now with Germany ani 
Russia among the great world-powers. A half-score of 
nations are engaged in the redemption or conquest of 
barbarous Africa. We have been made familiar bya 
famous lecturer with the truth that ‘there are no 
foreign lands to-day.” Great books are becoming the 
common intellectual property of the race, the Bible 
leading by far allothers. Great events, like the celebra- 
tion of the,Hundredth Anniversary of our national life,are 
not unregarded by the whole world. I know of no pas- 
sage in modern literature more inspiring than the words 
in which Dr, Richard S. Storrs of Brooklyn, in his cen- 
tennial oration spoke of the outreach and significance 
of that memorable anniversary, showing that by our 
commerce, by our missions, or by our restless travel w? 
have circled the globe. 

** Not only where men are assembled, as we are here, will 
it be honored. The lonely and remote will have part in 
the commemoration. The sailor on the sea will note it, 
and dress his ship in ifs brightest array of flags and bunt- 
ing. Americans dwelling in foreign lands will note and 
keep it. London itself will be more festive to-day because 
of the great event which a hundred years ago shadowed 
its streets, incensed its Parliament, and tore from the 
crown of the obstinate king the chiefest jewel. On the 
boulevards of Paris, in the streets of Berlin, and along the 
level bastions of Vienna, at Marseilles and at Florence, 
upon the silent liquid ways of stately Venice, in the passes 
of the Alps,under the shadow of church and obelisk, 
palace and ruio, which still prolong the majesty of Rome: 
yea, further East, on the Bosphorus and in Syria; in Egypt. 
who writes on the front of its compartment in the great 
Exhibition: ‘The oldest people of the world sends its 
morning greeting to the youngest nation’; along the 
hights behind Bombay; in the foreign hongs of Cantob: 
in the ‘Islands of the Morning,’ which found the dawn of 
their new age in the startling sight of an American squat 
ron entering their bays—everywhere will be those who 
have thought of this day, and who join with us to greet its 
coming.”’ 

It would seem that the sort of unity which the Roman 
Empire brought fora time to the peoples about the Med- 
iterranean, and which secured such advantages to the 
early preaching of the Gospel, had now been made more 
real, quick and vital, and, beyond all, world-wide. 
What is this but the making ready of mankind for the 
universal Kingdom of Christ? Nothing less than this 
has the Church come to regard it. God is deliberate, 
and conditions great spiritual results on great prepara 
tions. He waits tiil all things are ready; he never force 
the world’s developments. But he leaves his Church to 
see and to interpret andimprove his Providential oppo 
tunities. What we call foreign missions have risen to 
be the chief moral fact of our time. Their development 
and conquests outrank every spiritual event since 


Refcrmation. No man giving his whole time to theif 
study can keep abreast of their history. Bishop Fostet, 
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«Christian truth saturates the atmosphere of the globe ; 
it js borne on every gale that sweeps the ocean; it is 

inted on every keel that cuts the sea. There are a myr- 
jad of voices in the air, summoning the dead nations to 
come out of their graves. A thousand years work at ap 
avalanche, loosening it from its rocky fastenings apd 
changing its center of gravitation. .It falls in a moment.” 

The crash of hoary systems may come suddenly. Dr. 
McCush, of Princeton, reports that there are in the 
schools of the United States to-day more than 1,500 
Christian men and women pledged to enter the foreign 
fields of Christian work. Such aspectacle as this has 
never before been seen since thedawn of history. What 
g trumpet-call this is to those who sleepin Zion. What 
a vision it brings before us of the power of Christian 
love which binds the peoples into one brotherhood. Our 
venerated brother in Chicago, the Rev. Henry M. Scud- 
der, understands what God is doing on the earth, and 
recognizes with prompt heroism aud fidelity the oppor- 
tunity for him to spend his closing years in preaching 
Christ in Japan. There he will proclaim in the English 
tongue to eager crowds of the quickest-witted and most 
progressive of Asiatic nations the truth which has made 
his own lifeso noble. He rightly looks on Japan as 
merely the back side of State Street, and when he pas ed 
out of the doors of Plymouth Church he stepped into 
the open gates of the crumbling and half-deserted Bud- 
dhist temples of the Morning Isles of the Pacific. 

Surely the time has come for the Church of God to 
awake more fully to its golden and critical opportunity, 
and surely there isde«manded of us, not only consecra- 
tion of gifts and toil, but with the spirit of large-minded 
hopefulness. The blessings which the Gospel brings to 
men are such that having freely received them we would 
freely give them. 

We preach no Gospel of despair. We will not cut the 
nerve of hope while God‘gives us Jesus to preach and 
the Spirit to make the Word mighty. Injustice is often 
done to the great body of evangelical believers, by the 
declarations of liberal preachers and others, that we be- 
lieve the most frightful perversions of the orthodox doc- 
trines which have been taught in other times, and are 
held by a few 1n ouc Own age. 

I deeply regret that any teaching that holds that this 
world which God has so loved, this world which has 
been redeemed in Christ, this world of humanity, to 
which has come the power of the Spirit, is a vessel bhur- 
rying on to total shipwreck. I believe that Jesus Christ 
is the captain of the host who are marching to victory, 
not rout. We know nothing of times and seasons. We 
have not the chronology of the future. We are not told 
when the millennium is to begin. We are commanded 
to preach the Gospel. to carry it everywhither, Weare 
commissioned by a victorious King who has sent forth 
his mighty Spirit. We are told that he is yet coming to 
finally judge the world and reward his saints, But heis 
also to see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. He 
isto rejoice in an innumerable company of redeemed, 
gathered frum every p ople and tougue. He is not to 
look down into a hell so immense and dark as to make 
Heaven s.em amere point of light in a universe of shad. 
ow and hopeless sorrow. He is to rejoice in a globe of 
celestial splendor on which the darkness shall be but a 
speck, or else we must give up our faith in the all-wise, 
all-gracious and all-powerful God. Far be it from me to 
slight tae solemn warnings of God’s Word or to fail to 
emphasize its teaching regarding eternal sin; but if the 
great mass of mankind, as some teach, have always been 
shut out from any possibility of salvation; if we are 
to erase from the Scriptures the declaration of 
Peter that ‘tin every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of him,” and 
the declaration of Jobn that Christ is ‘‘the true 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” if things are now rusking on with 
infernal speed into moral disaster; if soon the 
gates of the offered salvation are to close forever and 
this world’s life is to end in the happy escape of the few 
and the eternal damnation of tne vast majority of all 

Who shall have breathed the air of earth and walked its 
Ways of joy and sadness into the grave, then my God is 
fone, the Bible is a wiill-o’-the-wisp, and not an eternal 
sun; the finished work of Jesus Christ was a failure, and 
the everlasting reproacnes of outraged and defrauded 
humanity will roll ike waves of blasting fire against the 
throne of the Infinite Tyrant for having called this world 
into being, 

But we are not shut up to any such dismal outlook. 


The Bible is the enfranchisement of hope. It is the 
truth of him who came to destroy the works of the 
Devil: it lifts the cross with its disclosure of the bleeding 
heart of infinite pity above the life of humanity and fills 
the whole western horizon with the splendors of the New 
Jerusalem “with joy and love triumphing and fair 


truth.” 
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TWo years ago Mantua, Italy, erected a monument to 
the great patriot, Guiseppe Finzi, who, with Garibaldi, 
tola and Crispi (the present Prime Mivister), fought for 
€ liberty of Italy. The Provincial Council for Mantua 

Properly decided to place a bust of Finzi in its meeting 
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A FRENCH critic is very much scandalized that M. 
Zola has written a decent novel. Nobody seems to 
know why he has done it, but it is said that he wishes to 
be elected to the Academy, before which ceremony it is 
necessary that every author should (for once at all 
events) publicly wash his hands. This necessity seems 
to the critic an outrage, and still more so that there 
should be a public demand for a pure book, and conse- 
queutly money in it. He asks, with indignation, why is 
there no eccentric Englishman to provide money for 
authors so that they may write what they will (in this 
particular case I fear he means filth) and not what 
commands a price? It is the peculiarity of Frenchmen 
to put the most noxious sentiments in a form that some- 
how resembles morality. Balzac was perpetually doing 
it, and he has many imitators, but with this difference: 
that he generally put them into the mouths of noxious 
characters, while the others speak in their own proper 
persons. 
To escape from these authors into the company of 
such a man as the American poet Whittier, is to ex- 
change the atmosphere of the cabin of tne Channel 
steamer experiencing a rough passage for that of the 
deck. This noble writer's last message to us is in curi- 
ous contrast with that of the literary Frenchman. ‘I 
am now in my eighty-first year and feeble in health; 
but my sole trust isin the mercy of God. . . . Ilike 
practical Christianity, and am weary of creeds and 
dogmas.” An old sentiment of his—thus expressed: 
“* Age brings me no despairing 

Of the world’s future faring; 

In human nature still 

{ find more good than ill’”"— 
‘* remains,” he says, ‘‘ unchanged.” To reflect that M. 
Zola and his French critic and this wholesome old poet 
are all three fellow-creatures of ours, is to remind us of 
the immense diversity of human thought. 
The ‘‘Life of Lord Westbury” is entertaining, but 
some of the best stories told of him are conspicuous by 
their absence. The very mention of his name reminds 
one of them, but they are not found in the very place 
where one would expect them to be. It is more reason- 
uble that the biographer should bave omitted the sallies 
of wit in which (for a wonder) his Lordship got the 
worst of it. He had an argument with Bishop Wilber- 
force upon the eternity of future punishment, in which 
he was pulling to pieces that dogma with great vehe- 
mence and some success, when the Bishop blandly inter- 
posed with: ‘I must really decline to discuss the ques- 
tion, because you are an interested party.” This was 
well put in, buf: not such a swashing blow as Sir Cres- 
well Creswell admmistered to the future Chancellor 
when, as Mr. Bethell, he was arguing before the Judges 
in banco. He was wearing his most contemptuous au 
and speaking in his most dulcet tone (which always 
meant mischief) when Sir Creswell thus aodressed him: 
** Be su good as to remember, Mr. Betbell, that we are at 
least vertebrate animals; your manner would be offen- 
sive if you were the Creator addressing three black 
beetles!” 

How strange are some of the questions of the rising 
generation, and | ow difficult it is for us grown-ups to 
answer them. Ata breakfast-table in a country house 
the other morning the appearance of certain very violent 
articles which had recently been printed in the news- 
papers against a certain member of the family was being 
discussed, with that large charity which almost always 
belongs to relationship. He was, moreover, a novelist 
and a popular one, which seems, I have noticed, to ex- 
cuse any want of ardor of defense in one’s belongings, 
upon the ground, perhaps, that one gets quite praise 
enough, aud that a little alttrative in the way of 
censure can du one no harm, but, perhaps, the contrary. 
On the present occasion the pendulum of critical opin- 
ion bad swung very considerably in the other direction, 
The.poor author had heen called in the most candid 
manner a fool, and inferentially a liar; be had also been 
accused of thett—** an habitual plagiarist” was the ex- 
pression made use of; while his nature was described as 
‘‘exulting in scenes of bloodshed.” Finally, the ques- 
tion was asked in what gutter did he find his puplic? 
These tid-bits had been quoted by the heir of the family 
with some gusto, tho he persisted that they were * really 
too bad,” and that be deplored them, (It was no busi- 
ness of mine, and I continued my breakfast and my 
study—which was that of human nature—without a 
word.) Presently one of those voices which belongs to 
Youth, ‘‘ Where the brook and river meet,” sometimes 
sharp and sometimes hoarse, but which never fails to 
displease, grated upon the generalear. ‘‘ Why is it,” it 
irquired, ‘that everybody abuses poor Uncle Ned just 
as he pleases, calls him all these names Cousin Jack has 
just been repeating, and yet is not allowed to black- 
guard in the same way Uncle Bob or Uncle Dick?” 

‘*My dear,” interposed a maiden aunt,‘‘you forget that 
your uncle Robert is a clergyman, whom nobody (one 
would hope) would dream of blackguarding (as you 
so coarsely term it). And also, I venture to add, that 
your Uncle Dick is a lawyer, whom it has been decided 
(by his own profession) that no one may call even a 
Daffy-down-dilly without incurring the pains and penal- 
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from a tour of observation around the world ENGLISH NOTES. “Still I don’t understand it,” persisted the 
and reports: BY JAMES PAYN, simple lad. ‘*Why should it be forbicden to 


say that any one who goes to church to hear Uncle 
Bob, or any one who employs 
fool, 
ever reads Uncle Ned’s books must be picked out of the 
gutter?” 


Uncle Dick is a 


and yet it be permitted to say that who- 


‘*My dear boy,” I said softly, ‘‘nobody wishes 
to be hard on him, but your poor uncle Ned (he 
would be the last to deny it himself) is a popular novel- 
ist; he is hors do loi, an outlaw; nobody has even to take 
out a license to shoot at him; one has only to call one’s 
self a critic.” 

‘But why should there be critics?’ continued the 
persistent boy. 

Of course it served me right for attempting to 
argue with a person of his age. I had almost said 
‘Heaven only knows” (which would certainly 
not have been true) to get rid of him; what I did 
say was ‘‘ Ask Uncle Ned himself,” which had the same 
effect. But one cannot help admitting the artless iad’s 
good taste and sense of propriety, tho they were, as I 
afterward discovered, suggested by the circumstance 
that his uncle Ned used to ‘‘tip” him, and the others 
didn’t. 

Ina journal devoted to ‘ psychical, occult and mys- 
tical research,” called Light, Mrs. Lawrence Oliphant, 
in writing upon the powers of healing, ygsses a high eu- 
logium upon vampires, whose intentions have been hith® 
erto, it seems, quite misunderstood. ‘*‘ When a Sensi- 
tive’—she means a sensitive person, but in the higher 
latitudes of the occult the Individual is nowhere—* when 
a Sensitive finds himself in company with a Vampire, if 
he will only go in for sympathizing with him he will 
find, instead of the drain he expected, a new life com- 
ing thrcugh him from a source that is inexhaustible. 
He could yield power to a thousand men and be stronger 
for the yielding.” Now,Idare say, nut one person in 
ten with whom one is acquainted has ever met a vam- 
pire. Captain Stedman, who traveled in Guiana, where 
vampires mostly congregate, does not give a very favor- 
able account of them; but his familiarity with them only 
lasted between 1772 and 1777, since which time, no 
doubt, there has been a great moral improvement in 
these engaging creatures. His first experience with 
them was rather alarming. On waking about four 
o'clock one morning he found himself weltering-in con- 
gealed blood, but without feeling any pain whatever. 
Having seized a firebrand and run for a surgeon, that 
gentleman informed him to whom he was indebted for 
this volunteer minution or blood-letting. ‘It is only a 
vampire,” he said; ** he knew when you were asleep and 
kept you cool and quiet by the fanning of his enormous 
wings; he bit a piece out of your great toe, so very small, 
you see, that the head of a pin wili coverit, and through 
that orifice sucked your blood. After taking as much 
as, or rather more than he could conveniently carry, he 
disgorged it (like Heliogabalus) and then vegan again.” 
The Captain had lost at least fourteen ounces of blood, 
and, being both unscientific and unpbilosophical, killed 
the vampire; its color nearly black or dark brown, but 
lighter underneath, ana measuring between the tips of 
its wings thirty-two inches and a half. It never seems 
to have struck him to take a hair of the vampire that bit 
bim, or to cultivate him in any way; the gallant Cap- 
tain, I suppose, was not a ‘‘ sensitive,” except as regarded 
his great toe, 

There have been two curious additions of late to the 
literature of Doctor’s Commons, Lora Sackville, the 
brother of our late ambassador to the United States, 
chiefly notorious for having closed Knowle Park te the 
public, has left all that he could leave to the Queen’s 
Maids of Honor. His character did not suggest, asa 
motive for this, a chivalrous gi nerosity, but 1n another 
man it might have been so; for it is generally understood 
that, considering their birth and po-ition, Maids ot Hon- 
or are far from being weli provided witn this world’s 
goods. It has probably bcen always so, or we should 
hardly read of their willingness to accept what seems 
but little short of blood money —the ransoms of the poor 
victims of Momouth’s rebellion, Idon’t think men of 
honor would have doneit, But there can be nobarm in 
tbe young ladies, who fill this enviable ‘“‘ situation” at 
Court to-day, taking Lord Sackville’s money. Heaven 
knows why he left it to them, Perhaps foi the same rea- 
son that Alcibiades cut the dog’s tail off, “to give peo- 
ple something to talk about’; or perhaps he selected 
them as being, upon the whole, the most unlikely class 
to have ever committed a trespass in Knowle Park, 

A still more curious will is that of Lord Warwick's 
housekeeper, who leaves her master the savings—ana the 
perquisites—of a lifetime, amounting to no less than 
seventy thousand pounds. Huge as the sum seems to 
be to have been acquired in such a calling, I doubt not it 
was honestly come by. Warwick Castle is probably the 
most popular ‘* show” place in England, and at the same 
time one that is maiuly visited by rich people, notably 
Americans, for whom the house has especial attractions, 
since it possesses so much wherein their own land is 
wanting. The housekeeper of such a place, in her stiff 
silk gown and golden chain, is a person to whom a sen- 
sitive mind would shrink from offering Jess than five 
shillings, and to whom a rich man, not at ali sensitive, 





ties of libel.” 


would give a guinea. For my part I am always pleased 
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when I visit these ‘‘ stately homes of England,” to find 
the housekeeper away, and a deputy acting in her place; 
it is cheaper and the cicerone gets quicker over the 
ground. The old lady in question was evidently at the 
head of her profession, and a person in that position— 
whatever the calling is, unless, indeed, it be literature— 
is sure to make a pile. Supposing she had no near rela- 
tives of her own, it seems to be an appropriate act, and 
one which savors of the feudality it was her mission to 
emphasize, that she should leave her wealth to her lord. 
My housekeeper, if I bad one, would rot be likely to 
make me ber heir; but I have had a good many cooks, 
in my time, who, if they would each kindly bequeath 
me the little pickings they have made out of me—the 
mere extras—it would be in the aggregate a good 
round sum, and should be a great relief to their minds. 

It is a little late in the year for gypsying, but one can- 
not belp envying the matrimonial career that has just 
opened for the young Bohemian bride of Peterborough, 
who has received from her tribe £500 in cash for her 
dowry, and a fully furnished traveling caravan. How 
much better this must be than being merely lent Plan- 
tagenet Castle by the noble owner for the honeymoon, or 
being even given a country residence. In the former 
case the young couple are liable to suffer from ennui, 
and in the latter they are sure to do so. A ‘place in 
the country,” if you have to live in it all the year round, 
is a very doubtful benefaction. But a house on wheels, 
which you can€rundle about whither you will, must be 
charming. While the woods are still in their autumn 
splendor one might ruralize a little, and at the begin- 
ning of next month move on to the sea-coast. The ex- 
pense of hotel life, and the disagreeables of lodgings, 
would be matters that would not trouble one in the 
least; and the morning callers, who make existence so 
intolerable, would never know where to find one. The 
size of the caravan in question is not stated; it ought to 
be small enough to be drawn by one horse and large 
enough, when the time arrives for tying up the little 
brass knocker in a white kid glove, to accommodate one 
*‘ little stranger.” This is my idea] of wedded life. 

To some people, on the contrary, marriage itself 
seems all sufficing. ‘* Love in a hut” (not locomotive) 
‘‘with water and acrust,” so long as the ‘* beloved ob- 
ject” is obtained, is all they ask for. Nay, there are 
young persons, it would seem, who are content with 
‘** the object,” whether beloved or otherwise. A young 
lady, I read, finding herself deserted at the eleventh 
hour (and indeed it was 11:45 which ran it very near in- 
deed) by her bridegroom, turned to his best man and 
**T am here to be married, and married I 
mean tobe.” The cavalier accepted the position, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and was married in his 
friend’s place. I don’t wish to detract from this gentle- 
man’s chivalry, but we are told that the lady was both 
rich and good-looking. If it had been otherwise, no 
gentleman, let us hope, would have said ‘* No”; still, if 
this is what a best man—which it now appears means 
second best, a pis aller—is always expected to do, the 
office can no longer be looked upon asa sinecure. More- 
over, one can fancy a young woman, in collusion with a 
recreant bridegroom, getting him to select a best man 
to her taste, and there levanting at the critical moment: 
This plan should be added to the popular handbook (but 
for the use of Ladies only) ‘‘ How to make a Happy 
Marriage”; it would be something nowadays to have 
love even on one side. 

Quite a sensation has been caused in ‘ provincial cir- 
cles” by a volunteer, who, descending into a bear pit 
after his ** busby,” got ‘‘ cornered” (as stockbrokers 
term it) by the bear. It took half a regiment to rescue 
him from what one of his comrades jocosely termed the 
Bruin vat. Only one bear “ went for him,” its compan- 
ion remaining at the top of the pole—I suppose to see 
fair play. In Russia, ‘‘ not one hundred miles from St. 
Petersburg,” as the Government organ informs us with 
characteristic caution, a whole district is now surround- 
ed by bears, none of them on poles(as might well be 
imagined fromtheir geographical position), but all tak- 
ing an active part. in the blockade. In Welikogub the 
inhabitants dare not venture out-of-doors. They are 
waiting for the autumn battues of the nobility and 
gentry to release them from their ludicrous but very 
disagreeable position. Yet in Transylvania all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could not find a bear for 
the German Ewperor to shuot at. How unequally are 
the blessings of human life distributed! 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne complains of being pestered by 
presentation copies of his friends’ books, He must be 
a prosperous author indeed to be made uncomfortable 
by such a crumpled rose-leaf. Of course they are not 
attractive gifts. It is my experience that when an au- 
thor begins to sell bis books he is rather chary of giving 
them away to anybody ; but still they are meant kindly. 
It is surely not necessary to read them, tho it is very 
dangerous, if one’s literary acquaintances are on calling 
terms, not to cut them. The proper course of conduct 
is to sit down and write a few lines at once to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the book, and to express the pleas- 
ure with which you look forward to reading it. The 
best part, alas, of many pleasures is the anticipation of 
them, and there is no harm in deferring this particular 
bliss sine die. At the worst, if interrogated, you can 
protest you have not an hour to spare for it (which will 


exclaimed 





be quite true), but that ‘‘ your family” are delighted 
with it. The latter statement must depend on circum- 
stances ; if the author knows that your eldest child is 
only four years old it must be omitted. I have shelves 
full of presentation copies, and they look exceedingly 
nice—and new. 

What seems to me a much more serious trouble is the 
having newspapers addressed to one without the para- 
graph that is supposed to interest one being marked. 
You naturally think there is something about yourselt 
in it; there sometimes is, and not at all of a laudatory 
character. But it is only ruffians who would steal your 
watch or stab you in the back who are capable of this 
outrage. Iam speaking of the kindly and well-mean- 
ing people who send the presentation copies. It is the 
same class who generally send the newspapers, but a 
much worse variety of it. They do not consider that, 
tho they have little to do themselves, there are others 
to whom time is valuable. There is something morbidly 
attractive to many people about a strange newspaper (I 
once got a Berkshire newspaper in this way containing 
an obituary of myself which has given a stimulus to the 
craving in my own case), and it is shocking to find noth- 
ing in them after the third perusal. Ionce received from 
Australia a very bulky newspaper from (as I knew by 
the handwriting of the address) an up-to-that-time es- 
teemed correspondent. I read it through * from title- 
page to closing line” without discovering why he had 
sent ittome, The mystery got possesssion of me, and 
I absolutely wrote him a letter beseeching him to solve 
it. He wrote back rather indignantly, regretting my 
want of interest in social affairs. ‘‘I had thought,” he 
said, ‘‘ that the fact of how very favorably the contribu- 
tion in Morumbidgee on Hospital Sunday was, contrast- 
ed with that of London, would have struck you as very 
remarkable.” So it would have, no doubt, if he had 
been so good as to put a blue pencil mark at the top of 
the paragraph; but this he had omitted to do. 

The Hospital publishes an impassioned appeal to 
women on behalf of the poor birds that they will persist 
in using for the trimmings in their bonnets. It is 
without doubt a barbarous practice both 1m taste and in 
morals, and flowers and foliage would equally serve their 
turn. This humane periodical points out how the bird- 
catcher, who is the pander to this cruel fashion, takes 
the female bird in the nesting season, because its feath- 
ers are then more soft and beautiful, and leaves the 
helpless young ones to die of starvation, ‘‘ piteously 
crying hour after hour, for the mother who never 
comes.” Isuppose few women read The Hospital. and 
if they did, it would have little effect upon these heart- 
less daughters of Fashion. Still, there is a cruel wrong 
done by women which it is left to a semi-scientific jour- 
nalto denounce. Why do not those of their own sex 
who are so often heard on platforms, lift up their voices 
against it. Before demanding woman-suffrage it is sure- 
ly only reasonable to make the claimants worthy of it. 
It may of course be urged that men are cruel and still 
have votes; butcruelty in a woman is surely more ab- 
horrent than in a man; moreover, in thiscase it is caused 
by vanity, rivalry and such petty motives as most 
men would beashamed of. It is essentially a woman’s 
question, and until I see some honest endeavor on the 
part of the leaders of feminine progress to set the mat- 
ter right, I shall have my own opinion about the genu- 
ineness of their pleading. ‘* Is this the nineteenth-cen- 
tury woman,” asks the journalist with just indignation, 
** so utterly selfish, so hopelessly without brains or feel- 
ing.so incapable of learning even the very elements 
of humanity that she must and will have birds to 
adorn herself with at whatever cost ?” If the answer is 
really to be in the affirmative, it seems to me that we 
had better not extend the sphere of her influence. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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TWO “DIAL” POETS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





OF those who may have casually notived the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mrs. William A. Tappan, of 
Lenox, Mass.—described only, in the newspapers, as ‘‘ a 
friend of Hawthorne’”—few have probably recalled this 
quiet lady as the brilliant Caroline Sturgis uf the Brook 
Farm and Transcendental periods; or, as one who was 
often spoken of, in her youth, as the American “ Bettine 
Brentano,” and who indeed had in her genius and her 
impetuosity much in common with that then famous 
German heroine. As the favorite pupil of Margaret 
Fuller and perhaps the most daring and brilliant interloc- 
utor at that lady’s famous conversations, she was prom- 
inent in the little circle of ‘* the newness”; and being 
quite as independent of Margaret Fuller as of everybody 
else, she had a flavor of her own apart from the cant or 
whim of any coterie. She it was who, when pressed by 
her preceptress, in solemn conclave, to give a definition 
of * Life,” took the discussion at once down from the 
clouds by answering: “It is to laugh or cry, according to 
your constitution.” And it was to her that Margaret 
Fuller, who had always chivalrously defended this espe- 
cial favorite in some of her conspicuous vagaries, ad- 
dressed the lines: 

* And thou, ungentle, yet much loving child, 
Whose heart still shows * the untamed haggard wild,’ 


My prayers attend thee, tho the feet may fly: 
I listen for thy footsteps in the sky.” 


There are many traces of Caroline Sturgis in the 
memoirs of Madame Ossoli and other writings of that 
peried; and she was described in one of the most 
poems of the Concord poet, Ellery Channing, his « 
Song,” written on the Artichoke River, near Newbury. 
port, a favorite resort of hers: : 
** Sweet falls the summer air 
Over her form that sails with me; 
Her way like it is beautifully free, 
Her nature far more rare 

And is her constant heart of virgin purity.” 

Caroline (Sturgis) Tappan and her elder sister Ellen 
(Sturgis) Hooper were the daughters of Wiiliam Sturgis 
aretired merchant of Boston. Both wrote poetry for 
the Dial, but the elder sister alone took permanent 
hold upon the public, and that mainly by a single very 
short poem, which has a permanent place in all the 
anthologies. It is so often inaccurately printed that jt 
may be well to give it as it actually appeared in the very 
first number of the Dial (July, 1840), on the same page 
with Emerson’s ‘* Problem”: 

“IT slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 
Was thy dream then a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee.” 

Mrs. Hooper’s poems in the Dial were rarely signed, 
while her sister’s were for some unexplained reason 
signed ‘‘ Z.” Mrs. Hooper had by far the finer touch of 
the two; and her very titles showed a bold and imaging. 
tive genius. Such themes as ‘‘Tne Horizon Line,” and 
‘The Cry of each Planet’s Night,” went at once beyond 
the commonplace; and if she did not quite grapple with 
all the possibilities of such themes, it was something to 
have suggested them. That she was capable of a pro- 
found ethical grasp is plain from a po-m like this, writ. 
ten as with a pen of iron: 

* Better asin which purposed wrong to none 
Than this still wintry coldness at the heart, 

A penance might be borne for evil done, 

And tears of grief and love might ease the smart; 

But this self-satisfied and cold respect 
To virtue which must be its own reward, 

Heaven keep us through this danger stil] alive, 
Lead us not into greatness, heart-abhorred ! 


“O God, who framed this stern New England land, 
Its clear, cold waters and its clear, cold soul, 
Thou givest tropic climes and youthful hearts, 
Thou weighest spirits and dost all control ! 
Teach me to wait for all—to bear the fault 
That most I hate because it is my own; 
And if I fail through foul conceit of good 
Let me sin deep, that I may cast no stone.” 
I do not see how Emerson, or anybody else, could have 
added strength to that last line. 

Mrs. Hooper’s poems have never been collected ina 
volume, and still exist mainly in manuscript copies, 
The largest printed collection of them, apart from the 
Dial, is in a volume privately printed in 1884 by John 
M. Forbes, Esq., of Boston, and entitled ‘* An Old Scrap- 
Book”; but this only contains eleven, and gives only the 
author’s initials. One of these poems has in it the same 
vigor of expression seen in that just now quoted: 

“THE NOBLY BORN. 
“Who counts himself as nobly born 
Is noble in despite of place, 
And honors are but brands to him 
Who wears them not with nature’s grace. 
“ Then, be thou peasant, be thou peer, 
Count it still more thou art thine own: 
Stand on a larger beraldry 
Than that of nation or_of zone. 
** What tho not bid to knightly halls? 
Those halls have missed a courtly guest; 
That mansion is not privileged 
Which is not open to the best. 
** Give honor due when custom calls, 
Nor wrangle for this lesser claim; 
It is not to be destitute 
To have the thing without the name. 
“ Then, dost thou come of gentle blood, 
Disgrace not thy good company; 
If lowly born, so bear thyseif 
That gentle blood may come of thee.” 

It is a pity that these strong verses could not be pre- 
fixed, by way of warning, to every new book on etiquet. 
In a poem on Emerson she first used the phrase which 
has often been quoted as describing him—* Dry-lighted 
soul,” and bas a verse indicating, with unsurpassed pre- 
cision (rem acu tetigit) both the strength and the limita- 
tions of his unique temperament: 

“Tt may te, Bacchus at thy birth forgot 
That drop from out the purple grape to press 
Which is his gift to man, and so thy blood 
Doth miss the heat which ofttimes breeds excess.” 
And she adds to this: 
“* But all more surely do we turn to thee 
Whenthe day’s heat and blinding dust are o’er, 
And cool our souls in thy refreshing air, 
And find the peace which we had lost before.” 

But perhaps the poem which shows her powers at 
their very best, both in thought and expression, is the 

following, which she never printed : 


“SLEEP AND DEATH. 
“O gentle Sleep, who oft hast cradled me 
In weary hours, 
Hast laid thy still palm on my heated brow 
And bound ihereon, whenI was sad as now 
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“ Thou canst not aid me here; but there is One, 
Brother of thine, 
Who ho!dsa medicine that will ease all pain; 
Tell him, I pray thee, straightway, I would fain 
Be eased of mine. 


* Blessings on thee 
Thou guardian angel to the lost child, Time 
All sorrowing hearts 
Beat thanks to thee, but look with longing eye 
To where thy brother’s kinder ministry 
The lax cord parts. 
* Paler than thou, 
Elder and far more beautiful is he, 
And on his brow 
Sits the high calm that warrants all redress; 
Abiding home to hearts all shelterless 
Will he allow. 
* Go, gentle Sleep, 
Tell him the woes of time come thick and fast: 
Tell him we lie 
Within the shadow of the ebon gate 
And for the music of its opening wait, 
Longing to die.” 

[ may be wrong, but it seems to me that no American 
woman has yet written anything to surpass this; and that 
no American woman except Helen Jackson (** H. H.”) 
has equaled it. 

Mrs. Hooper died many years ago, after winning such 
a position among the Bostonians of her time that 
Margaret Fuller wrote, long after: ‘“*I have seen in Eu- 
rope no woman more gifted by Nature than she.” The 
younger sister was married later, Mrs. Hooper having 
previously written to her some charming verses on her 
own marriage, beginning: 

** Fare thee well, my airy sister, 

Fare thee well, my wings are weary,” 
in expression of her own purpose to leave the ranks of 
maidenhood and build her nest. Mrs, Tappan lived for 
many years longer, dividing her lite between Lenox, 
Boston and Europe, but not thenceforth known to the 
world asa poet. Her early life had its chief interest as 
the expression, in a somewhat tame and conventional 
period, of the immense ardor and free play of the imag 
ination which came with the so-called transcendental 
movement and were not more strongly felt, perhaps, by 
its immediate participants than by those just old enough 
to be at the edge of it, like myself. Perhaps her best 
yerses in the Dial were some (from the second number) 
in which the full zest of natural beauty found an expres- 
sion so exuberant that the title is hardly an exaggera- 
tion; and with these I may well close: 

PAN. 
“ Sing songs of joy by the foaming tide 
Beings of beauty who sit on the shore! 
Let the sweeping winds and the waves that glide 
Bear your sweet notes the wide world o’er. 

S ag and fawn through the forest bound; 

Children are laughing with merry sound: 

Sunlight is flashing all around; 

Lovers are sitting holy and still; 

The old man wanders at his will; 


Gold! Gold! is all I can say, 
For all is golden on this happy day. 


“he rushing river is molten gold, 

The wealth of the trees could ne’er be told, 
Tne bank is framed of golden ure, 
A hundred golden-rods wave ou the shore, 
The laugh of the children, the lover’s glance, 
The motes that mid the sunbeams dance, 
The songs of the birds and their eyes of joy 
Ali are of gold without alloy. 
E’en the old man’s thoaghts, like butterflies’ wings, 
Are woven of gold, and he too sings 
Joy! oh, joy! for this golden day 
I know it shall never pass away!” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











THAT the Bible, ia the history which it gives, the doc- 
trines which it teaches, the duties which 1t imposes, and 
the promises and threatenings which it contains, pre- 
sents to the world a religious system, and, in both Tes- 
taments, essentially the same system. is evident upon 
even a cursory reading of the sacred Book. This system 
is, in part, a republication in language, and upon divine 
authority, of the truths of natural religion, or those 
truths in respect to Ged and man which are discovera- 
ble by the light of Nature, without any special revela- 
tion, It also consists, in part, of the religion of redemp- 
tion by the work and offices of Jesus Christ, anticipated 
and predicted in the Old Testament, and fully developed 
and expliined in the New Testament. 

The truths relating to natural religion and discovera- 
ble by reason, and those relating to redemption and not 
thus discoverable, constitute the religion made known 
m the Bible. The most di-tinguishing feature of the 
Whole system is supplied by its Cbristological character 
in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, who during his pub- 
lic ministry claimed to be, and was by the apostles 
preached as, the Messiah predicted in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. Christ, or rather God manifest in 
Christ and through him, is the central orb of the whole. 
The Bible, in order to be properly understood, needs to 
be read with this thought in mind. It is the thought 
Which connects the two Testaments together as a record 
of the continuous development of the plan and purpose 
of God toward this world. 


to the manner of being made known, to be a supernat- 

ural revelation from God, in the sense that it is not the 

product of unaided human reason, but is the product of 

a series of special interpositions on the part of God him- 

self, who thus gave it to the world and thus attested to 

its divine source. Moses and the prophets of the Old 

Testament do not appear as philosophers or scientists, 

telling what they have discovered by their own wisdom, 

but as special messengers appointed and endowed by 

God to be the teachers of others, and to speak and write 

in his name and by his authority. ‘‘Thus saith the 

Lord” lies upon the face of their mission and work. 

The same is true of Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

Christ, tho a man, and, as such, born of the Virgin 
Mary, nevertheless, according to his own teaching, had 

a divine nature, and in that nature came down from 

Heaven to bless and save sinners by the work assigned 

tohim. The apostles whom he chose to be the first 
preachers of his Gospel after his ascension into Heaven, 

were specially endowed for this service by the Holy 
Ghost. Miracles of power, such as cannot be explained 
under any natural law, were wrought from time to time 
by the prophets, by the apostles and by Christ himself, 
as divine attestations to the fact that they were God’s 
messengers, and that what they said he said through 
them, The supernatural element pervades the whole 
Bible froin beginning to end, and constitutes the basis of 
its divine authority. We must accept this feature of 
the system, or reject the system altogether as having 
any such authority to govern our faith and practice. 

The proposition of a certain class of free-thinkers— 
generally styling themselves Rationalists—is that the 
supernatural element, when engrafted upon religion as 
the basis of its origin and authority, is either a fraud or 
a pure superstition, and worthy of no credence what- 
ever. God, in their judgment, never had anything to 
do with either giving or authenticating such a system. 
No miracles were ever wrought to prove its truth, and 
noman ever had any special inspiration to speak for 
God and by his authority. All such claims are to be 
ruled out at sight, as having no foundation in fact; and 
so far as the Biole rests its authority upon such claims, 
it has no authority. The natural in what reason itself 
can discover, and that alone, must be our sole guide, 
Such is the doctrine of the self-styled Rationalists to 
whom referenceis made in this article, 

A very serious difficulty with the theory of these Ra- 
tionalists, as shown by history, consists in the fact that 
it is directly contradicted by the religious common-sense 
of the world. No religious system, whether true or 
false, ever existed among men, stamping itself upon 
their faith and practice, operating upon them as the su- 
preme law of action, and a controiling power of comfort 
and hope, and organizing itself into their personal and 
social life by forms, usages, institutions and modes of 
worship, that at the same time was professedly based 
upon the authority and discoveries of unaided human 
reason working solely under the light of Nature. We 
search the pages of history in vain for such a system. 
It never existed anywhere on this globe, and this is a 
strong reason for presuming that it never will exist. 
Philosophies in abundance and of all varieties are scat- 
tered all along the track of human history; but such a 
religious system is found nowhere. All the idolatries of 
antiquity, whether Grecian or Roman, civilized or sav- 
age, claimed to be supernatural in their origin, authen- 
tication and administration. The same is true of all the 
forms and types of modern heathenism, and also of 
Mobammedanism and Mormonism. The supernatural 
element in religion is the historic feature of all religions, 
whether true or false, and by no means the peculiarity 
of the religious system taught in the Bible. 

The question whether the Bible contains a supernat- 
ural revelation from God falls within the province of 
reason, and, like any other question that rests upon evi- 
dence, is to be considered and determined according to 
the evidence. The mere fact, however, that it claims 
to contain such a revelation is, in the general judgment 
of the race, anything but an objection to it. Those 
who make this claim an objection to the religion of the 
Bible, are themselves at war with reason as embodied 
in, and expressed by, the general sense of the race. The 
plain truth is that, according to this sense, the supernat- 
ural, in religion, is really the natural. It is what men 
want as the indispensable condition of a religious sys- 
tem. Something from God, impressed with the seal of 
his authority, in which he actually speaks to them and 
enables them to speak to him, and not simply some- 
thing about Goud, upon the authority of mere reason, is 
the only form in which religious ideas can be addressed 
to the human mind with controlling and comforting 
power. The religion of the so-called Rationalist may 
do for essays and libraries and as a certain sort of infi- 
delity; but the great body of mankind do not want it, 
and will not haveit. It lacks the supernatural element, 
and this is practically fatal to it. The Rationalist may 
haughtily look upon the mass of men as fools, and per- 
haps pity them; but whether they are fools or not, he 
cannot convert them to his way of thinking, or make 
them his followers. He does not supply what they 

want, and feel that they must have. 
There is to buman thought, whether tutored or un- 
tutored, a spiritual realm, beyond and above all material 





This system, in both of its departments, purports, as 


with which we cannot, by reason and through natural 
laws, make ourselves sufficiently familiar. Philosophy 
looks dimly into this realm, if it looks at all. Startling 
possibilities flit before the eye, and awaken anxiety. 
Thought hears what seems to be the echo of distant 
trutb, and wishes to know whence the sound came and 
what it means. It wants to get nearer to God, and God 
nearer to it, than is possible under the simple teaching 
of reason. Nature’s God, as such, is silent and retired, 
without a word of promise or command on his lips. 
He is a vast object of thought that may well inspire 
awe; but he is not, and cannot by mere reason be, placed 
in social relations to his creatures on earth. They can- 
not, by their own unaided thoughts, put themselves into 
actual communion and intercourse with the God of Na- 
ture. This problem goes beyond the power of reason. 
Such is the present fact as we find it in the existing 
condition of men, whether it was or was not so in the 
original constitution of things. This fact is itself a 
deeply felt want of human nature, manifested in all 
ages and countries, Its spontaneous and natural cry is 
for help, such as reason cannot give. 

To this want and this cry the supernatural in religion, 
as fuund in the Bible, is directly responsive. God, by 
the very terms of the idea, steps in front of Nature, 
breaking the awful silence thereof, an1 places himself 
in communion with men. He enters into social rela- 
tions with them, and thus enables them to enter into 
such relations with him. He becomes to them a God 
whvuse words they can hear, and to whom they can 
speak. He speaks, and they hear. They speak, and he 
hears. He commands, and they obey. He promises 
and they believe and hope. Salvation is on his lips, and 
they draw nigh and reverently receive this salvation 
from his hands. The great affections of his own infinite 
heart, being presented to them, inspire their confidence 
and awaken their gratitude. The mysteries that over- 
shadow his throne are in part dissipated. The soul gets 
access to him, and feels alike the power and the charm 
of his sacred presence. In a word, God in the super- 
natural, as contained in the Bible, is, to the mind and 
heart of man, what he is not and cannot be in the natural 
as disclosed to reason by the works of his power, This 
is especially true in that department of the supernatural 
which relates to the work of human redemption by Jesus 
Christ. 

Paul, after showing in his Epistle to the Romans 
that both Jews and Gentiles are sinners and in the state 
of condemnation, supposes a Jew to ask the following 
question: ‘‘ What advantage then hath the Jew, or what 
profit is there of circumcision?” His answer is in these 
words: ‘‘ Much every way; chiefly, because that unto 
them were committed the oracles of God.” These 
‘* oracles” were supernatural, and consisted in the teach- 
ings and revelations of the Old Testament, with the seal 
and authority of God annexed thereto. God had, “ at 
sundry times and in divers manners,” spoken ‘*in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets.” In this way he 
‘*committed ” unto the Jews his own oracles; and these 
oracles, in the judgment of Paul, gave them a great ad- 
vantage over the Gentile world. The same God hath 
in these last days,” as the apostle says, ‘‘ spoken unto us 
by his Son”; and the result is that, in the teaching cf this 
Son, and in that of the apostles whom he appointed, and 
who spake and wrote in the words ‘‘ which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,” we have ‘‘ the oracles of God,” as con- 
tained in the New Testament, added to those previously 
given to the Jewish people. Both sets of oracles rest on 
the supernatural basis, Rationalism is not the source 
of either. 

Man, as a thinker subject to limitations which he can- 
not pass by his own resources of knowledge, needs at 
last to trust some supreme wisdom; and these oracles 
point him to the wisdom of God as his final resting- 
place. He needs to penetrate the unseen with the eye of 
faith and hope; and in the oracles of God he finds what 
he can confidently and safely believe. He needs to be 
put into social intercourse with God, so that he can hear 
him and speak to him with an assurance that the com- 
munion is real; and these oracles give him this inter- 
course and assurance. Asa sinner, he needs salvation; 
and they inform him that salvation has been provided 
for him in the person and work of Jesus Christ, and tell 
him what he must do in order to be availed of it. As 
doomed to death, he needs the hopes that relate to an 
after-life, and ‘‘ the oracles of God,” especially in the 
New Testament, bring “life and immortality” to light, 
and show him how that immortality may be madea 
state of inconceivable blessedness. To these profound 
necessities of the soul, inherent in its faculties, incident 
to its present condition and common to the race, “‘ the 
oracles of God” respond with their cheering and hopeful 
relief. They do for the soul what no system of mere ra- 
tionalism ev. r did or ever can do. 

The best acquisition that earth ever received from 
Heaven is the supernatural religion recorded in the 
Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments. He who 
rejects this religion because it is supernatural, assumes to 
be wiser than the religious common-sense of the race, and 
rejects just what the world most wants, The infidelity 
that giories in the sufficiency of reason without any help 
from Goi, and sneers at the Bible because it is oracular 
and purports to be the Word of God, ia the infidelity of 





things, conceivable, conceived, suggested, intimated, 


either stupid ignorance or defiant depravity. It may 
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dignify itself with the title of Rationalism; but it cer- 
tainly is not rational. There is no danger that the 
human race will ever adopt its theory, or join in its 
sneer of thé supernatural in religion. The deep necessi- 
ties which men feel, and which can be relieved only by 
this element, are a sure guaranty against any such re- 
sult. Indeed, for the comfort and hope of this life, it is 
better to believe in a religious superstition that bas no 
foundation in facts, than to be a mere Rationalist, deny- 
ing the supernatural in every possible form of the idea, 
and hence rejecting every religious system that claims 
to rest on this basis. There is some relief to thought in 
a superstition. but none in this sort of infidelity. 

Our Saviour, on one occasion, said to his disciples: 
‘Will ve also go away?” Peter promptly answered: 
‘* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” That was a very wise answer. Those who 
reject *‘ the oracles of God,” as contained in the Bible, 
would do well to study this answer. What will they 
do? What will they substitute for what they reject? 
To whom will they go? Having turned away from the 
light given in the Bible, what other light will they put 
in its place? How are they going to meet the necessi- 
ties which press upon them? Where will they find the 
equivalent of what God offers to them in his Word? 
Men they are, with the faculties and wants of men. 
Brutes they cannot be. Die they must. Think they 
must. Absolute stoics they cannot be. Their own ex- 
istence is a most suggestive and exciting reality. They 
need help from some power higher than human ; and if 
that which God has supplied in his Word be not satis- 
factory, where will they look for anything better—yea, 
for anything as good? Let the Rationalist ponder these 
questions. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


— 
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BOSTON LETTER. 
BY NORA PERRY. 





THE autumn season bere has opened with a certain 
note of excitement which bids fair to increase as the 
weeks goon. It began in September with the School 
Board question. The Faneuil Hall demonstration in 
July, and the facts at that time brought forward in re- 
gard to the Roman Catholic purpose in connection witb 
the public scbools, lighted a fire which has never since 
been permitted to go out. It smoldered through the 
remainder of the summer, showing its life now and then 
by breaking out in little spurts of talk—query and pro- 
test, as the case might be—and burst forth into flame 
again when the first autumn month was ushered in with 
its program of work and duties, not the least of which 
at this time wasthe registering of names for the privi- 
lege of voting for the school committee in December. 
For the privilege, not asin former years from a languid 
sense of mere duty and habit, but from that newly 
awakened understanding and interest which had quick- 
ened into vivid activity the springs of thought that had 
been rushing in and the indifference born of ignorance 
for half a lifetime. 

It was to be expected that the advance guard of women 
—the little band who had been showing the way forso 
long—would go jubilantly forth to make much of the op- 
portunity; but I think very tew people here looked for 
the general awakening of interest among a different 
class of women; the class who hitherto left ‘‘all such 
thirgs to my husband,’ and bas been content with its 
round of social and domestic cares. It is doubtless true 
that the husband in his quickened sense of danger and 
duty, has done much to awaken and enlighten the wife; 
but outside the matrimonial range, among the wide 
circle of widowed and single women, the interest has 
been as keen and the desire to join the ranks of voters as 
plainly manifest as among the married. The fact that 
the Roman Catholic clergy of the state have busied 
themselves in instructing all the women of their faith, 
married or single, to come forward as voters, has had 
without question a great effect upon the minds of all 
Protestant women. For the first time they saw that 
immediately and directly their influence was of national 
importance, and they responded to the urgency ot the 
moment with a readiness and enthusiasm that has sur- 
prised nota few. This fact disposes pretty effectually of 
the old objectio:. that has for years been urged against 
giving woman the right of suffrage—thnat her vote would 
in most cases be a mere repetition of the masculine vote, 
and that instructed, even coerced by masculine authority, 
the ordinary Irishwomen would be forced forward into 
the ranks until their votes would far outnumber that of 
the Protestant woman, whose eft-quoted superior refine- 
ment and delicacy would shrink from thus entering this 
puplic arena, The events of the last few weeks have proven 
the absurdity of this croaking prophecy, and, in view of 
these events, one may safely venture to say that the 
refinement or delicacy of the Massachusetts woman may 
be left in the future to take care of itself, under any cir- 
cumstances, 

For myself I never doubted her capacity in this direc- 
tion; what I did doubt—and I ask her pardon for the 
dvubt—was her capacity for so suddenly {throwing off 
her indifference, and in many cases her narrow preju- 
dice against mixing herself witb public affairs, and 
rousing herself to overcome a life-long habit, make her- 
self intelligent upon all the points of the question with 





such conscientious zeal. That this zeal was not merely 
the excitement of the moment is proven by the hvely 
interest that is now manifested in the approaching elec- 
tions. That there will be a close contest there is no 
doubt; but so thoroughly bas the Protestant spirit been 
aroused—and I mean by this the purely American pro- 
test against the Jesuitical interference with the schools 
—that I have as little doubt of the result. Since the day 
when the Swinton text book was brought for the second 
time before the present committee, to be for the second 
time ruled out, and Anderson’s ‘‘ Manual of History,” 
which, within a year or so has been Rumanized to suit 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, put in its place, there has 
been a steady increase of the protesting spirit which 
burst forth with such a fire of indignation last sum- 
mer, and as steady a determination to bring all its 
forces to bear in a solid front of opposition to the Jesu- 
itical purpose. Whether after the vote in December 
the Swinton text-book will be restored remains to be 
seen, If one can judge from present indications, pri- 
vately and publicly, I should say that it would, 

After the second ruling to which I have alluded, 
Protestants who had hitherto little knowledge of the 
specific contents of either text-book were aroused to 
make a thorough examination and comparison not only 
of Swinton’s book, and the Anderson now in use, but of 
the Anderson, before it was expurgated and Roman- 
ized. What did they find? In the first place that the 
Swinton book was perfectly fair ana honest history, set- 
ting down nothing in malice yet withholding nothing 
from any sectarian predjudice, one side or the other. 
They also found tbat the old Anderson had been expur- 
gated and doctored wherever it told the whole truth in 
regard to Roman Catholic history. 

Anderson in this expurgated edition says nothing 
about indulgences, and upon that greatest event of mod- 
ern history, the Reformation, he says, that from the 
spread of Luther's tenets grew what is called the Refor- 
mation! He doves not speak of Luther’s real influence 
on the history of the world or even of the true cause of 
his revolt from the Roman Catholic Church. He makes 
allusion merely to the ‘*famous ninety-five theses 
against the doctrines of the Catholic Church”; but he 
does not say a word about the subject of these theses, 
leaving the implication that Luther’s difference with his 
Church was entirely doctrinal, when the fact was that 
his paramount objection was its corrupt practices, 

It will easily be understood that with such enlighten- 
ments as these the Protestant spirit of resistance does 
not become less. Further enlightenments seem to be 
the order of the day, for we are from week to week met 
with revelations of one kind and another from responsi- 
ble persons, all more or less bearing upon the same 
subject. The most important personal testimony of this 
vature, if not, indeed, the most important that has been 
placed before the world in many years, is the autobi- 
ography of the Nun of Kenmare—Sister M. Francis 
Clare Cusack—which is to be published shortly by a 
prominent firm in Boston. After thirty years of service 
as a Sister, and many years as Mother-General of the 
Order of Peace, the Nun of Kenmare has felt compelled 
to retire from her work on account of the interference 
and oppusition of certain ecclesiastics of the Catholic 
Church. 1 have had the opportunity of reading the 
proof-sheets of this remarkable book—remarkable not 
only as a history, but in the courageous presentation of 
the fects of this history—facts which are amply verified 
from first to last by the sign and seal of distinguished 
authority. In this courageous attitude Miss Cusack 
offers a striking contrast to a certain brilliant American 
woman who hos suffered bitterly from Jesuitical per- 
versions and interference. A convert of the most en- 
thusiastic description, this lady found her path at first 
strewn only with roses. Piaced at length ir circum- 
stances which revealed to her sundry damaging facts, 
she found herself an object of suspicious watchfulness 
and care, which at last materially interfered with her 
movements, This state of things, so contrary to an 
American’s experience, created an atmosphere of terror, 
which still encompasses its victim, and thus enjoins 
upon her a humiliating, because enforced, silence. 

It was this lady who not long since, in speaking of 
the Roman Catholic Church, remarked: ‘ Its religion is 
of Heaven, but its politics are of Inferno.” 

To the counter-remark that met her concerning the 
inconsistency of this attitude of the Church, and the im- 
possibility of uniting religion in any sense with politics 
and the conclusion that the Protestant mind must inevi- 
tably come toin such an endeavor, there was no response. 
Birrell, in one of his incomparable essays—*‘ The Via 
Media ”’—has this pertinent passage, which I cannot belp 
quoting here; ‘‘‘We are not saved by syllogism.’ Pos- 
sibly not; but yet there can be no safety in an illogical 
position, and one’s chances of snug quarters in eternity 
cannot surely be bettered by our believing, at oneand the 
same moment of time, self-contradictory propositions,” 
The Catholic question as it stands now revealed to us, 
we see more than ever to be illogical and self-contradic- 
tory, even from its best side. From the other side it 
Itands confessed for what it is—purely and simply po- 
sitical. 

It is not a little singular that the next important mat- 
ter which has excited attention here this autumn, has 
also been a matter of fierce if not bitter discussion. I 





refer to the Crispus Attucks Monument, as it ig 
a monument which is supposed to commemorate the 
Boston Massacre, or, as Professor Fiske in his ri 
said: ‘‘As commemorating the stand of the 
against the tyranny of laws which they had no hand in 
making.” 

From the moment the legislature distinguisheq itself 
by voting for this monument, there has been a storm of 
question and criticism concerning it. And very natur. 
ally and justly, in my opinion. For some time past cer. 
tain students of history have been making a very lauda. 
ble attempt to look back upon that Revolutionary period 
with non-partisan eyes, to estimate things as they were 
with justice to both parties. This attempt has roused 
afresh the old cry of ‘‘ Tory! Tory!” and the old partisan 
spirit has broken out with a fire speed and fury that is 
astunishing. But after all, nothing is so as' ovishing ag 
the fact of this difference of opinion, or understanding, 
upon such details of history as those, that are plainly re. 
corded in the records of that day. To the dispassionate 
mind nothing seems so clear as the story of that out. 
break. The British soldiery were justly unwelcome, byt 
they were under orders, and thus doing their duty, They 
were without doubt rough and exasperating; but they 
were also exasperated by those who defied them and dis- 
puted their authority. In this state of affairs, when the 
atmosphere was full of excitement, bands of men armeq 
with clubs appeared upon the street on the evening of 
March 5th, 1770. A wordy aitercation had taken place 
earlier in the evening, between the townspeople and the 
soldiers, during which an officer had ordered his men 
into the barrack-yard and shut the gate. A little later 
sentinel was assailed by a party of men and boys. For. 
bidden to leave his post, he called for help, and seven 
soldiers, with a corporal, were sent to his relief. The 
Lory Captain, Preston, who immediately followed, tried 
in vain to allay the disturbance, but the ricters were in 
full swing, and challenged the soldiers to fire if they 
dared. The leader of the mob, Crispus Attucks, fell first, 
and his name heads the list of four on the monument; 
and the monument itself, tho call: d by the artist ‘The 
Statue of Free America.” is termed by the people gener. 
ally, ‘‘ The Crispus Attucks Monument.” It is perfectly 
true that this outbreak and its result precipitated what 
had been impending for months. It was the spark of 
fire that brought on the crisis. Yet, all the same, the in- 
stigators were not heroic, and were not so considered at 
the time. They were rioters—nothing more nor less, 
Tney doubtless had a love for their country, but at the 
moment they were obeying the wild and lawless impulse 
of the rioter. Samvel Adams called these mob outbreaks 
** high-handed outiages”; and all the most intelligent of 
the patriots deplored their frequency. And yet in the 
face of this fact, the State of Massachusetts, in the year 
of 1888, erects a monument which perpetuates a mob 
outbreak, and sets up as a bero its instigator, while she 
neglects her real heroes, and allows her own honcrable 
record for fair play and dispassionate judgment to be 
obscured by prejudiced and sensational interpretations, 

In the midst of all this wrangle of opinion and pro- 
test, this cry of ‘‘No popery!” and * Tory!,” literaiure 
and art keep on the even tenor of their way. The mul- 
tinlying of important books brought out here this sea- 
son seems to argue not only a prosperous ouilook, but a 
partiality for Boston publishers. 

The new old firm of Ticknor & Co. is steadily gaining 
in popularity, and its list of books this season has been 
well commented upon by a distinguished writer, whore- 
members the parent firm of W. D. Ticknor & Co. as 
‘the worthy off-pring of a famous house.” In their list 
of war records the De Trobriand book, as General De 
Trobriand’s ‘* Four Years with the Army of the Poto- 
raac ” is generally called, easily Jeacs. Nothing in this 
line has been so much talked about here as this volume. 
A Massachuse‘ts veteran confessed to me that in spite of 
a good deal of prejudice with which he took up the 
book. he was captivated by it. 

‘* Prejudice?” I repeated, questioningly. 

‘“‘Yes. In the first place, when I opened the book and 
saw the forage caps tilted on one side it gave mean un- 
pleasant impression—it bad a cheap look. Then I think 
that a good many of us had an idea that the narrative 
would be a rather Frenchy sensational affair; but in- 
stead. I find it very clearand to the point—and what 4 
knowledge he has of the history of our Government! I 
consider it really one of the most valuable of records, 
and most interesting. What a style he has too, so terse 
yet picturesque!” 

Talk abont the prejudices of a woman! Here isa fine 
fellow judging another fine fellow by the tilt of a forage 
cap. But another veteran, to whom I[ related this, was 
more knowing in regard to the French habit, and in- 
formed me that the criticised tilt was the military fash- 
ion in the French army. The Anglo-Saxon suspicion 
and contempt of everything that differs in any way from 
its own habit and standards is an inheritance from which 
it seems we cannot escape. 

There are those, however, who remember De Trobriand 
in those early days before the war when he was a pews 
paper writer in New York. One of these acquaintances 
—a gentleman now resident in Boston—spnke to me with 
enthusiastic adwiration of the young French aristocrat 
who had deliberately flung aside his aristocratic privi- 
leges to join the republican band under Garibaldi. That 
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this early action was not mnere impulse, but had its root 
jp a depth of republican sentiment and a broad compre- 
pension of the great principles of human freedom and 

ress, his suosequent career ana the understanding 
with which he writes of our institutions very clearly 
show. Nothing in his eloquent book is more touching 
to me than the modest way in which he thus alludes to 
his forfeited opportunities in his native land, when de- 
scribing the appearance of the New York volunteers af- 
ter the call to arms in 1861. 

«And I thought in spite of myself, of the familiar spec- 
tacles of my early childhood, when the French battalions 
defiled before the starry epaulets of my father; and T 
asked myself vaguely if the destiny which had deprived 
me in France of the heritage of his sword bad not in 
reserve for me in America, some compensation in the ranks 
of these volunteers marching to fight for a cause which 
had immortalized Lafayette.” 

«“ Asa young man when I first met him,” says the ac- 
quaintance to w hom ! have alluded, ‘‘ De Trobriand was 
charming. Reserved and modest about himself and his 
affairs, he was fullof a cheerful curtesy which was very 
winning. We both belonged to a certain musical club, 
and I remember with what admiration I used to regard 
him when he appeared, for he seemed to bring another 
atmosphere with him—an atmosphere of foreign high 
breeding, that bad nota particle of consciousness in ir, 
but was full of that quality of sympathy and harmony 
that is only expressed by Matthew Arnold’s expression 
of ‘sweetness and light.’” 

And it is this quality that radiates through the book 
and makes of it something better than a mere record of 
events. 

The appearance just at this time of the letters of Miss 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley, written during her noble 
work as a nurse under the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, makes a very fitting companion volume to De 
Trobriand’s ‘‘ Four Years with the Army of the Poto- 
mac,” going over as it does a good deal of the same 
ground in the relation, from day to day, of the hospital 
work—the reception of the wounded after a battle, the 
comment and criticism of this or that mouvement, the 
mention of various officers and the opinions of the hour. 
The book, which is just out, has the very fittirg title 
“The Ovher Side of the War with the Army of the Poto 
mac.” It must be borne in mind that these letters were 
from the Hospital Transport Service during the peninsu- 
lar campaign in Virginia in 1862, and thusit will beseen 
that they were literally ‘‘in the thick of the fight.” 

Another book, which is being talked about in social 
circles a good deal now, is Mr. Arlo Bates’s ‘‘ The Philis- 
tines.” In the literary and artistic sets there is a very 
lively interest manifest in this volume. You go toa 
symphony concert, and in the intervals you will hear 
some one question of a friend: **You have read Bates’s 
‘Philistines, I suppose?” and the answer more or les 
varied in form, but driving at the same point—curiosity 
as tothe extent and meaning of the supposed portrait- 
ure; for this is one of the books that at once raises the 
ery of personal individuality in the sharply outlined 
characterizations and the skillful local coloring. This 
cry,of course, shows the power and realism of the book, 
but by no means proves the supposed portraiture to be a 
fact. Every novelist of dramatic instinct has at one 
time and another been accused of deliberately making 
studs from his friends and acquaintances; and every 
novelist, indeed any imaginative writer, knows per- 
fectly well, what it seems astonishing that any intelli- 
gent person does not also know, tbat an artist of the 
pen, as well as of the brush, catches a suggestion of 
shade here and of light there; in fact,a hundred and 
one influences are constantly at work within his brain. 
until his mind is in a creative state. It is then that he 
makes use o° the material thus half, and sometimes 
wholly, unconsciously imbibed; and in nine cases out of 
ten tht re is an equal impersonality,in the handling of 
this material, if the worker is an artist and not a mere 
photographer. As a very striking illustration of this, 
stands Fenton, the character upon which Mr. Bates has 
expended the most care. In an earlier novel—*‘ The 
Pagans”—Arthur Fenton was first introduced. Boston 
people at once pronounced this character to be a por- 
trait. In “ The Philistines” we get a further acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Fenton, and we see how absuid was the 
Personality that was at first affixed to the character. It 
6a masterly study; but it is not a study of any one 
living personage, but of certain traits of human nature, 
Which might easily be brought together in one indiviual. 
With the principal character thus disposed of as a spe- 
Clal portrait, we may in time, perbaps through another 
Volume by the same analytic hand, see how far afield 
_ some of the positive assertions of portraiture in 

The Philistines.” 

Boston, Mass. 
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IN Washington, last fortnight, was paid an absurd 
election bet between Miss Maud Fair and Mr. Joseph 
ontgomery, which involved the wheeling of the young 
Pad in a wheelbarrow from her house on Sixth Street to 
East Capitol Street Post office and return. The streets 
Were crowded with people, and when the young lady in 
er equipage, pushed by her panting admirer, passed the 
¥ Was rent with cheers. The social standing of the par- 
is not Precisely stated in any account we have seen of 
e. 
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TWO NEW RFEMBRANDTS. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 








Two magnificent portraits by Rembrandt are now on 
view for a brief period at Mr. Cottier’s gallery on Fifth 
Avenue. Of supreme interest in themselves, they should 
be dou!ly interesting to untraveled New Yorkers as com- 
pleting the revelation of that comparatively early stage in 
Rembrandt’s life which has been so beautifully shown us 
in Mr. Schaus’s **Gilder.’’ These portraits are still earlier 
in date than the ‘‘Gilder,” having been painted in 1632, 
while that was painted in 1637; but, even so, they are not 
works of Rembrandt’s immaturity. When he painted 
them his period of apprenticeship to art lay well behind 
him; his method was absolutely competent aud complete, 
and his mastery of the problems of drawing, tone, light 
aud shade, and character was well rounded and entire. 
Had a man of sixty painted these pictures, we should say 
that a long life and a great vift had been used with ex- 
traordinary success; we should see in him one cf the 
greatest portrait-painters who bad ever lived. If they are 
coupted among early Rembrandts, it is because Rem- 
branct had achieved at twenty six what it would have 
been a marvel to achieve at sixty; and because in bis later 
life he developed still further—not, perhaps, in the direc- 
tion of good painting as such, but in the management of 
brilliant color, in the daring use of light and shade, and in 
the expression of a peculiar and powerful individuality in 
sentiment. Rembrandt, the masterly painter, may be 
thoroughly appraised from the evidence of these pictures; 
no further proof of the fact is needed than the statement 
tbat they were done in the same year as that famous 
*‘Anatomy Lesson of Professor Tu)p,” which hangs inthe 
Museum at the Hague, and is familiar through countless 
reoroductions. But Rembrandt, the imaginative, poeti- 
cal, intense and intensely personal artist, did not reveal 
himself until some ten or twelve years later. 

The portraits represent a member of the Van Beresteyn 
family (who was Burgomaster of Delft in bis day) and his 
wife, and each is a three-quarter length life-size figure, in- 
cluding both hands and with the face presented nearly full. 
Altho both bear the same date there is a slight difference 
in treatment between them, showing especially in the 
beads—that of the man being a little more broadly and 
freely paiated than tbat of his companion. But this fact 
need not throw doubt on the date in either case; for in this 
formative, growing period of Rembrandt’s career, works ot 
the same year often show similar slight diversitiesin hand- 
ling. 

The woman is dressed in an elaborate black satin gown 
puffed and slashed and adorned with a gold yirdle and 
sleeve-trimmings, while a great stiff fluted ruff eucircles 
her neck, with a gold chain hanging below it, strings of 
pearls are wound around her throat and wrists, and her 
right hand holds a gold-mounted black feather fan. Her 
husband’s dress is black, too, but of velvet and unadorned, 
and his ruff is pleated and limp and hangs in loose folds 
upon his shuulders. His right hand is laid across his 
breast in a gesture which, altho there is nothing stiff or 
forced about it, seems to reveal a rather self-satisfied per- 
son quite conscious that he is standing to be pictured for 
posterity. So naively is this feeling expressed, however, 
alike in the gesture of the band and the look of the face. 
that it does but add anotber charm tothe picture, seeming 
to reveal with peculiar simplicity and distinctness the men 
tal temper of this ugly, broad-faced, unaristocratie, slightly 
dull and yet wortby and sensible personage. We see the 
man himself very clearly and in bim we seem to see the 
very spirit of the Dutch seventeenth century—prosuic, un- 
imaginative, commercial and a little slow and heavy, but 
honest, strong, self-reliant, self-respecting, and capable 
under pressure ot mach decision in thought and sturdiness 
in deed. 

Nor is his wife less typical while somewhat more attrac- 
tive. She, too, has small claim to beauty, altho there is a 
certain charm in her high-cheeked, small eyed face, with 
its firm lips and clear yet solid skin. She has all ber hus- 
band’s good Dutch qualities. we 1eel, with Jess self-satis- 
faction, more refinement and an acuter wit. Nothing could 
be more interesting than the contrast between the painting 
of the two heads, the method adopted for each being admi- 
rably calculated to bring out its peculiar qualities most 
disti::ct!y. The keener, more bony and clear-cut face of 
the woman is rendered with a precision, clearness and 
strength of touch which are impossible to describe and 
which, did we pot have evidence to the contrary before us, 
we might believe impossible of combination with true 
breaith and suavity in the general result. The man’s face, 
with its looser, fuller substance and opaquer coloring, is 
as perfectly rendered through a somewhat looser, broader 
touch. The success achieved with his hair is positively 
amusing. It must have lacked, as the artist beheld 1t, 
everv quality that m»kes hair beautiful. Itis thin and 
lusterless, of a colorless color between bJond and gray, and 
of the texture which refuses either to lie flat or to curl; 
yet it is painted as simply and faithfully as hand could do 
it, and it 1s beautiful un the canvas. The same lesson 
is taught, indeed, by every portion of these marvelous 
works—tbe lesson that pictorial beauty resides not in the 
object pictured, but in the eye that sees and the hand that 
portrays it. Choice of attitude and expression, arrange- 
ment of light and shade, and admirable brusowork have 
made beautiful these two figures which in life can never 
have been anything else than homely, prosaic and perhaps 
uninteresting. 

There is no “idealization ’’—not even to such an extent. 
as we find in Rembrandt’s later works. The costumes are 
rich in material but somber of hue and, at least inthe case 
of the woman, stiff and ungraceful in line. No accessvries 
appear to give decorative charm to the result; and the 
scheme of light and shade is very simple—the light falling 





of the faces. Nor is there in the brushwork any display of 
bold skill or briliiant legerdemain. Everything is as sim- 
ple, as sober, as natural, as reticent as well could be 
imagined; yet a great urtist has been at work, and the re- 
sult, therefore, is as truly beautiful and as truly surprising 
as tho it had been far more audacious, gorgeous and 
emphatic. 

It is the quintessence of high art, such work as this, for 
it shows us that a great artist can accomplish everything 
with materials which. in the hands of a lesser man, might 
seem commonplace, ugly and uninteresting enough. But, 
of course,the very fact that the work is so sober, so 
restrained, so devoid of accent in any direction, makes it 
extremely difficult to describe. One can only describe the 
models and then say that they are perfectly painted; and 
this can convey little meaning to those who do not know 
what Rembrandt’s perfect painting means. Yet Imaynote 
just one or two more points—the exquisite, rich and tender 
wav in which the left hand of the woman—resting ona 
green-covered table—is painted, giving us a hint of the 
more sumptuous, sensuous quality of Rembrandt’s later 
work; and the superb relief of both figures—the way the 
eye can go round about them and realize that they are 
bathed in atmosphere and light. The head of the woman, 
for example, stands so palpably in the center of ber wreat 
ruff, and we see the whole depth of the ruff, behind as well 
as before, so perfectly t' at illusion is absolutely complete. 
Yet there is none of the excessive emphasis which delights 
the ignorant eye by makiog a figure or a head seem “‘to 
stand out from the canvas.”’ This head is in the picture, 
not in front of it, and the picture, so to say, is well bebind 
the frame. If we do not feel thisin a portrait or do not 
feel that there is real distance between the figure and what 
lies behind i1t—then relief is not perfect but is either exces- 
sive or inadequate. 

It may be added that these pictures are not mentioned in 
any of the catalogues raisonnés of Rembrandt’s work ex- 
cept the very latest—Dutuit’s, which was published only a 
very few years ago. They were eply discovered, indeed, a 
very few years ago when a coliection of long neglected 
pictures owned by the Van Beresteyn family wus put up 
at auction. Yet there can be no doubt of their authen- 
ticity—they bear it in unmistakable accents on every inch 
of their surface. It merely seems a very curious fact that 
they could have been so long ignored—left so long covered 
with dust in a dark place that even the signatures were 
illegible—by the very family which had leng been famous 
in the history of art as the owner of four or five splendid 
portraits by Frans Hals. 

New Yorks CIty. 








Sanitary. 


MILWAUKEE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


IN a previous article we bave noted the excellent selec- 
tion of subjects to be considered at this sixteenth meeting 
of the Association—The Pollution of Streams, The Refuse 
of Cities, The Relation of Animal Diseases and Quaran- 
tine encompass much that relates to human health and 
welfare. The Association had its first mecting on Tuesday, 
November 20th, the first paper being a Report of the Com- 
mittee on Pollution of Water Supply. Surgeon Charles 
Smart of the army being the chairman. Few bave devoted 
more attention than he to the study of potable water in its 
relation to health. The whole subject was presented in a 
thorough manner. Facts were adduced toshow that streams 
into which gre tamounts of sewage are discharged can 
not be expected to purify themselves. While admitting 
that distance, exposure to air, dilution, agitation. subsi- 
dence and various chen.ical processes would somewhat 
improve the quality, he contended that still the specific 
germs would remain. He did not, it seems to us, give due 
credence to experiments of Percy Trenklond and others 
which show that these too are expelled by being thus de- 
prived of their nourishment. While wc believe that the 
sewage of cities should not be allowed to enter streams: 
used for potable water, it is nevertheless true that water 
supplies can beimproved by natural and artificial methods, 
aud we are to avail ourselves of these until an original 
purity can be secured. 

The address of the President, Dr. Hewitt, of Minnesota, 
was chiefly valuable as emphasizing the importance of 
local and perfected sanitary admivistration, and insisting 
upon the exact details of all sanitary execution. 

In a paper on “ Vital Statistics,’’ Dr. H. B. Baker, of 
Michigan, criticised the present divisions of diseases, and 
insisted upon the need of a new classification based on the 
pres°nt views as to bacteriology, meteorology, etiology, etc, 
Dr. Crosby, the Health Officer of Pittsburg, furnished an 
exhaustive inquiry into the cause of typhoid fever in the 
southern part of the city. He analyzed the facts in evi- 
dence, showed the course of the disease, and seemed quite 
clearly to prove that those who received their water supply 
from the Monongahrla were the sufferers The paper was 
chiefly valuable as showing an inquisitive and searching 
method and astudy of facts in order to investigate and 
affirm the origin of any preva'ent disease. 

The subject of the disposal of city garbage, and, indeed, 
of all the organic decaying refuse of cities, has much occu- 
pied the attencion of sanitariavs recently, because of new 
methods. The Siemens furnace and thenthe crematories 
for the disposal of the dead, gave a new impulse to effort 
for consumption of organic matter by fire, Dr. Kilvington, 
of Minneapolis, presested the facts as tosome of the Eng- 
lish methods, and more fully the details as to the Montreal, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburg and Desmoines furnaces. Some 
facts were added in a paper by Dr. Hoyt, the health officer 
of St Paul, and by Health Officer Clark, of Buffalo, as to 
lubricating oils extracted by a distillery—garb»ge crema- 
tory in that. city. Itis now quite certain that the odorless de- 
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greatly to aid in the sanitation of cities. Because of recent 
events, a new impulse has given the papers a discussion on 
the quarantine question. Dr. Rauch attacked the present 
severity of land quarantines as applied in relation to yellow 
fever. He has traveled much, isa versatile health officer and 
has collected much general information. But such observa- 
tion cannot have the exactness of the hand-to-hand experi- 
ence of quarantine officers or of those who have grappled 
with yellow fever epidemics. 

It is popular to decry land quarantine, but it has saved 
many acity from pestilence. This by no means justifies*shot- 
gun quarantines,” nor does it lead us to accept his unproven 
assertion that yellow fever cannot spread unless there is a 
continuous temperature of 70°. Even this is often reached 
for days in early September north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Maritime quarantine was fully presented and dis- 
cussed by various competent quarantine officers. It is 
apparent that a real improvement is taking place in the 
equipment of quarantine stations and in the handlirg and 
disinfection and isolation of passengers and ships, baggage 
and cargoes. Yellow fever was presented especially by 
Dr. Cochran and Dr. Wirt Johnson—health officers of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. It is quite certain that much was 
lost in a slow recognition or dealing with the disease dur- 
ing the winter in Florida, and most of the Gulf States had 
a fortunate escape. Dr. D. FE. Salmon, of Washington, 
gave a valuable paper on the *‘Causes of Tuberculosis,” 
tracing it frequently to the milk and food of animals. He 
exhibited on the screen the characteristic bacillus, which 
appears to be the same in human and bovine tuberculosis. 
Dr. Theobold Smith also gave valuable facts as to germs, 
their origin and their varieties. All such gatherings of 
prominent sanitarians and health officers are of great 
service in promoting the interests of the public health. The 
next meeting will be held at Brooklyn. 





Science. 





THE International Congress of Geologists held their tri- 
ennial meeting at London the third week in September. 
The subjects of the nature of the Archean rocks, the nomen- 
clature of the Cambrian and Silurian and the limits and 
distinctions of the Tertiary and Quaternary were fully dis- 
cussed. No votes were taken to declare the views of the 
gevlogists present upon these topics, but it was thought 
great advances were made ti ward bringing about unity of 
sentiment. The president, Capellini, summed up the views 
expressed in regard to the older paleozoic rocks, that the 
division into three terraces—viz., Camorian, lower Silurian 
and upper Silurian seemed to be the most acceptable. The 
weight of opinion would seem to indicate a marked dis- 
tinction between the Tertiary and Quaternary, the latter 
being characterized by the absence of foraminifera and 
nummulites, by the presence of man, the great development 
of fluviatile phenomena, the prevalence of ice, and peculiar 
volcanic and seismic phenomena. The president of the 
meeting, Bostwick, said that the small relative extent of 
the quaternary is of noimportance, That which dates bis- 
tory’s great events, and the great event in this case was the 
appearance of man with the existing fauna. Headopts the 
term Pleistocene for England to correspond with the Lyel- 
lian terminology of the Tertiary. Our American geologists 
had more to say in this than in the preceding Congresses, 
and through their influence it was voted to hold the next 
meeting (1891) at Philadelphia. Hereafter votes in the case 
of disagreement will] be taken by countries. The members 
from the country where the meeting is held, tho constitut- 
ing the majority, will be entitled to a single vote, while 
other countries by their representatives will have an equal 
voice in the decision. The foreigners complimented the 
curtesy of the English members who had a sufficient ma- 
jority to carry any proposition, but instead of using their 
power had adopted the foregoing rule for voting in all sub- 
sequent meetings. 


....The supplementary number of the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, just published, contains 
two articles by Professor Holden, which give the first defi- 
pite idea of the great power of the Lick telescope. In part 
the facts presented have been anticipated by newspaper 
publication, but only in part. The first of these two arti- 
cles is upon the ‘Ring Nebula in Lyra.” Hitberto the 
largest telescopes have shown with certainty only one star 
within the ring—near its center. The Lick telescope shows 
five more within the rirg, and five others involved in the 
nebulosity; it brings out, also, an immense amount of de- 
tail in the structure of the nebula itself, never seen before. 
The Nebula 37 H. Draconis, which is figured and discussed 
next, shows a most peculiar and hitherto unsuspected con- 
struction. It seems to be a helicoidal, or corkscrew-like, 
stream of denser material surrounded by a nebulous fog, 
and it is noticeable that to see it best the eye-piece has to 
be drawn out nearly half aun inch beyond the focus that 
best defines the neighboring stars, showing that the helix 
is itself a stream of gaseous matter, which gives blue light 
mainly The third ‘note is upon a curious ring-nebula in 
Aquarius. It is at once obvious from a comparison between 
these figures and observations and those made by Lord 
Rosse and Lassell upon the same objects, that the Lick 
telescope, in its mountain observatory, is immensely 
superior to any of its predecessors. 


..One of the most remarkable feats of astronomical 
photography is the recent success of E. von Gothard, of 
Hungary, in obtaining (with a reflector of only ten inches 
aperture), pictures of some of the more curious and inter- 
esting nebulw, which, in the extent and intricacy of detail 
exhibited, go far beyond the results hitherto obtained with 
the very largest telescopes. Most of our readers remember 
the engravings of the wonderful “ whirlpool nebula,” as 
seen in Lord Rosse’s telescope. It has long been evident 
that there was a good deal of imagination in his lordship’s 
drawing. As seen by other great telescopes, the spirals are 
less regular and complete than represented, and the ‘“whirl- 





pool” aspect is less striking. The new photograph con- 
firms these later observations, but it also shows numerous 
wisps and threads of nebulosity not before noted, and a 
great number of stars or nebulous knots arranged along 
the spiral streams in a most suggestive manner. Four or 
five other nebule also show most unexpected features. The 
original pictures are, of course, very small—not so much as 
half an inch in diameter—but they bear enlarging eight or 
ten times, and are of great interest not only in themselves, 
but as showing that moderate-sized instruments are quite 
capavlein skillful hands of doing valuable work in this 
line. By prolonging the exposure we can reproduce on the 
photographic plate, features entirely beyond the reach of 
the eye using the same telescope. 








School and College. 


THE Court of Appeals of this state last week decided 
that the bequest of Mrs. McGraw-Fiske of $1,500,000 to 
Cornell University is void. Mrs. Fiske, who died four 
years ago, left a will by which she bequeathed $290,000 for 
specific funds, and the “ rest, residue and remainder” of 
her estate, after the payment of certain legacies, to Cor 
nell University. The estimated value of the bequest to 
the University was $1,500,000. The question raised was 
that its charter prohibited the University from taking any 
property beyond $3,000,000. It was argued that Western 
land scrip held by the college was not property. Judge 
Peckham wrote an exhaustive opinion of 15,000 words, 
holding that the University had no power to take or hold 
any more real or personal property than $3,000,000 in the 
aggregate. Figures are produced bythe Judge to show 
that the college has a total of $3,001.418, without counting 
the College Land Scrip fund in the lands of the state as 
property. At the time of the death of Mrs. Fiske the Uni- 
versity held property greater than its permitted aggregate, 
and under the circumstances could not receive this leg- 
acy. The Court holds that the $603,002 87 of college land- 
grant funds are the absolute property of the University. 
The contestants were Professor Willard Fiske, the hus- 
band, collateral relatives, and the children of a brother of 
John McGraw, who will now share the intestate portion of 
the estate. ltis stated that Professor Fiske, who institu- 
ted the proceedings, has madea will by which he be- 
queaths to trustees named by him, to the use of the Uni- 
versity, not merely all that may come to him by the pres- 
ent decision, but most of the property his wife gave him 
personally. An appeal, in behalf of the University, will be 
taken to the United States Supreme Court for an inter- 
pretation of the law of Congress in giving the land in 
trust—whether the Government intended to give it, as the 
law requires, to the state in trust for the University, or to 
anybody who could buy it. The professors of the law 
school are unanimous in the belief that the University has 
good grounds for an appeal, and will eventually win the 
suit. The other University authorities are equally hope- 
ful. Mr. Henry W. Sage, President of the University’s 
Trustees, has ordered the great library building planned to 
be built from the McGraw-Fiske legacy to be pushed for- 
ward to completion, thus adding $300,000 to the half-mmil- 
lion he had already given. 


...-A gift of $5,000,000 to found a mechanical school for 
boys is announced from Philadelphia. It is made by Mr. I. 
V. Williamson, who has had the matter under considera- 
tion for some time. Mr. Williamson, being over eighty 
year: of age, has relinquished the carrying out of his plan 
to a board of trustees, who will fix the site, erect the build 
ings, and conduct the entire administration of the institu 
tion. The details of the plan upon which Mr. Williamson 
has been busy for nearly two years are not yet known, but 
it is understood that the one aim of the school will be to 
turn out proficient mechanics. Carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, printing and mavy other mechanical trades will be 
taught. It is inferred that Mr. Williamson will, if neces- 
sary, enlarge bis gift of 35,000,000. That is the minimum 
sum. The location has not yet been decided upon, but it is 
uuderstood that the donor favors Philadelphia. The first 
published outline of the plau stated that it was Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s design to accommodate several hundred white 
boys and instruct them in a useful mechanical trade. Mr. 
Gowen, who drew the legal papers, and Mr. Townsend, one 
of the trustees, say that no discrimination against the 
colored race is in the deed of gift. Mr. Gowen broadly 
acquits Mr. Williamson of ever contemplating ‘‘any dis- 
tinction of color, race or creed in the admission of scholars 
to the institution.”’ 








Personalities. 


Mrs. HENRY SNELL, of West Medway, Mass., who was 
this autumn, formally taken in charge by the town author- 
ities as insane, was found starving in her house surrounded 
by twenty-five cats. There was no food in the house. Out- 
side was a fine flock of fowls, but she would not kill one. 
Each of the twenty-five cats had a name, and would an- 
swer to it, and she had trained them to fall in line and come 
forward to be fed as their names were called, with much 
decorum. 


..-.John Addison Porter, who was graduated at Yalein 
1878, and who isthe grandson of the founder of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, has become one of the proprietors of 
The Hartford Evening Post, and will devote himself to 
the editorial department of that paper. Mr. Porter has 
had considerable editorial experience. His article on 
“College Fraternities,’ in a recent number of The Century 
Magazine, attracted wide notice. 


....The Czar has, during the past five years, devoted a 
sum of at least £60,000 to the erection of a beautiful ehurch 
at Jerusalem, not far from the Holy Places, as a memo- 
rial of his mother. His brothers have provided the rich 
fittings and furniture between them, and the church, 


-arch of Jerusalem. will become a fresh gatherip 











which was consecrated last week by Mgr. Nikodim 


Russian pilgrims to the Holy City. &-Dlace for 








--»-Mme. Ledru Rollin, widow of the celebrateq Tribune 
of the People, died last month at Fontenay-aux- Roses 
side Paris, in her sixty-eighth year. Her maiden semen 
Sharp. During her husband’s exile under the Third a 
pire she lived with him a long time in Maidavale, M 
Ledru- Rollin left a considerable amount of property, which 
goes to her two nephews, bankers in Paris. 


- --Queen Victoria took a first prize in one of the Classes 
at the recent dairy show with a beautiful Shorthorn, orig 
inally bought for Her Majesty’s herd at Windsor from 
well-known breeder in Westmoreland. A herd of black 
Galloway cattle has recently been purchased for the royal 
farm, in the live stock of which the Queen always takes the 
most pleasurable interest. 


...-The Abbé Crozes, for many yearschaplain of the prison 
of La Roquette, Paris, has just died at an advauced age, 
He attended especially all those criminals who were Zuillo. 
tined between 1860 and 1882, among them being La Pom. 
merais, Avinain, Troppmann and Billoir. M. Crozes 
alwayssupplied the condemned with a particular stimulant 
just before execution. 


...-The distinguished Norwegian geologist and mineral- 
ogist, Prof. T. Kjerulf, of the University of Christiania, 
died last month at the age of sixty-three years. His brother, 








N. Halfdan Kjerulf, is known as a composer. Professor 
Kjerulf was also a verse-writer of merit. 
Pebbles. 
“YOUR laundress appears to be very old.” “ Yes; she 


belongs to the iron age.’’— Boston Gazette, 


----Ira: “Do you say ‘chrysanthemums’ or ‘chrysan- 
thema’?”’ Alexander : ‘‘Mum’s the word.” 


-... Nobody has been able yet to convince the coal dealer 
of the error of his weighs.—Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


....Some people get: so accustomed to eating table d’hote 
dinners that they take them as a matter of course.—The 
Epoch. 


--» ‘Hello, Moses, wot’s de matter wid ye ?”’ 
tion.” ‘ How’s dat ?”’ 
ly.”’—Eachange. 


“* Indiges- 
‘* Hain’t had nuthin’ to digest late. 


....A man in Nebraska was convicted of stealing san- 
Sages upon circumstantial evidence. Not a link was want- 
ing.— Exchange. 


....First Tramp: “I say, have you taken a bath?” 
Second Tramp (anxiously): ‘‘ No! Is there one missing ?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


...“' A New Jersey farmer rezised 4,500 cucumbers to the 
acre,” but tbe number of achers raised by the 4,500 cucum- 
bers is not given.—Drake’s Magazine. 


...“* Do not monkey with the donkey,” is the terse but 
effective inscription in the cart of a colored wagon-driver 
in one of the Southern towns.—Merchant Traveler. 


---. Smith; “You say the speculation has proved a fail- 
ure?” Jones: “ A total failure.” S: “I thought yousaid 
there was a fortune init.” J. (witha groan): “So there is. 
Mine is in it.”’—Boston Courier. 


.---Bifkins: “ Hello. Muggins; you’ve been away, I 
hear?” Muggins: ‘Yes, 1 went down East to bury my 
mother in-law. Bifkins(absent-mindedly): ‘‘ Did you have 
a successful trip ?””—America. 


.-..German Professor (in lecture room): ‘Herr Rickard- 
son, you aresleeping.” Richardson (rousing bimself): “I 
merely intended to take a little nap, sir, while we were 
waiting for the verb.’’—Free Press. 


-+..‘‘ Why,” asked an examiner, “ does the sea so seldom 
overflow the land?” ‘Because a merciful Providence 
has created sponges to grow in it,” was the reply. The ex- 
aminer was a public school senior.—Paris Illustré. 


--Before our wedding, years ago, 
We used to take an evening row 
Together regularly. Now 
We often have an evening row. 
—Somerville Journal. 


....‘* By the way, where is Jones now ?” asked Briggs. “I 
haven’t heard of him fora long time.” ‘‘He has gone to 
the spirit land,” replied Quimby. ‘ What, is he dead ?” 
“I didn’t say he was dead. He has moved to Kentueky.”— 
Idea. 


.+eeCustomer (in drug-store): ‘‘Have you something 
that will take off warts?’ Clerk: ‘Yes, sir. Here’s al 
excellent preparation. Dollar and a half, please.” “But 
why 1s it so expensive?” ‘Owing to the heavy tax on the 
material, which was put on during the War and never 
removed.” “Ah, Isee! A wart tax.’”’—Siftings. 


..--Among the anecdotes concerning Doctor Keats, head- 
master of Eton, is the following: A boy named Rashleigh, 
with all the others of his class, was set to write a theme 
on the maxim: Temere nil facias. When the time came 
for giving in the papers, Rasbleigh appeared without his. 
‘Where is your theme, sir?” asked the formidable doc 
tor. ‘I haven’t done it, sir!” answered Rasbleigh. “ Not 
done your theme. sir?’”’ ‘‘ No, sir!’’ persisted he, undaunted 
by the near prospect of the “ apple twigs.’’ ‘‘ Why, you 
told me not to do it!” “I told you?” ‘ Yes, sir; you 
said, Temere, nil facias—do nothing, Rashleigh.” 
the head ‘master was so taken by the Latin pun that the 
apple twigs were allowed to repose on the shelf.—Churéle 4 
man. 
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Music. 


THE opening performances of the fifth season of grand 
ra in German at the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. 
Anton Seidl’s second orchestral concert, Mr. Frank van 
der Stucken’s concluding concert, and certain less note- 
worthy incidents furnished the city’s music last week. 





The initial week of the Metropolitan opera season, which 
has been 80 impatiently expected, was both brilliant and 
satisfactory. If its spirit and its success are to be taken as 
a type of what is to come (and we have every reason to so 
construe it), the fifth winter of opera in German is likely 
to be an unqualified and memorable success. The first 
night gave us Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Huguenots”’ with a degree of 
jmpressiveness that has not been afforded that time-hon- 
ored work in this city, and scarcely to any representation 
of opera by singers of German nationality and educated 
according to the conventions of art at their home. Mr. 
Stanton’s present company, as has already been stated, is 
largely anew one. ‘The Huguenots” introduced most of 
its minor artists and three who will be prominent all win- 
terlong. Mrs. Fanny Moran-Olden, of Leipsic, who sang 
Valentine, is a stately woman with a dramatic soprano 
yoice of uncommon and noble power and range, of sympa- 
thetic and rich quality, except as to her highest register. 
She sings naturally and with much musical expression, 
and is an uncommonly fine actress. As Brtinnhilde 
she is said to be superb; and her appearance in the 
great Wagnerian réles will be now expected with pleas- 
ure. Miss Alma Fohstroem, the leading singer of florid 
music in the troupe, has been heard here before now in 
Italian opera. She has much improved in breadth of voice 
and delivery, and as Marguerite du Valois her confident 
and brilliant execution was much to be admired. Another 
excellent young coloratur singer was revealed in Miss Fe- 
licie Koschoska, a Polish artist, who found good opportu- 
nity as Urban to exhibit an agreeable voice, highly culti- 
vated. Mr. Julius Perotti, the second leading tenor we 
shall have this year, appeared as Raoul. His voice is of 
rather uncommon compass and there seems no limit to its 
quantity—vibrant, strong as to quality, too nasal and fre- 
quently too shrill to be precisely pleasant, but well con- 
trolled aud, for the most part, tastefully used. Mr. Perotti 
is a distinctly dramatic singer and actor; and his accepta- 
bleness among the artists heard on Wednesday is to be 
promptly and cordially admitted. Mr. Grienauer, another 
stranger, threw a good deal of force and strong declama 
tory singing into the music of De Nevers, tho our impres- 
sions of his characteristics were particularly increased by 
hisassumption of Telramund in Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” on 
Friday night. Minor parts were well sustained by Mr. 
Médlinger, Mr. Mittelhauser, Mr. Doré, Mr. Sed)mayer and 
Mr. Weiss, all newcomers. As Marcel, Mr. Emil Fischer 
received an enthusiastic welcoime trom the enormous audi- 
ence, glad to greet one of the most popular and 
admirable basses ever heard in New York, Mr. Fis- 
cher was not in his best voice either on this or 
the next evening, and will be more like his usual 
self anon. Much rehearsing and necessary hard work 
has, in fact, told severely on many of the company. The 
orchestra under Mr. Seidl was as splendidly efficient as 
was auticipated from its summer at Brighton, under the 
conductor’s constant drill. Tbe chorus 1s much improved 
on last season, especially as tothe malemembers. ‘ Les 
Huguenots” is richly staged at the Opera House, and there 
were some new features this evening. The ballet was 
graceful and tasteful. Instead of performing the fifth act 
(which ends Meyerbeer’s long work after midnight)the opera 
concluded with the fourth act, to which a decidedly doubt- 
ful, if effective, period is put, by the rushing into the room 
of the Catholic soldiers and their leveling their firelocks at 
the lovers by the window, and shooting them down—St. 
Bris throwing himself beside his daughter’s body. The 
condensation of things is not advisable from the standpoint 
of justice to Sonbe, Meyerbeer or dramatic probability, and 
it certainly is too coarse and butcher-tike an episode to 
suit most auditors, even if its transplantation were law- 
ful. It is much better to end the act as the author and 
musician did. To discuss the second night of the Metro- 
politan sexson is an equal pleasure. ‘ Lohengrin” was 
sung; and it received the finest performance ever given in 
this city. Miss Katti Bettaque, the Elsa, has come to 
take her place here with a special record at home, and with 


the lavrel-crewn of success at Baireuth last midsummer. 
She is a beautiful woman with a remarkably pure, strong 
soprano. She sings naturally and has a good method. Her 
notes of a ccntralto quality are rich and pleasant to 
theear. She has the physical advantages of a beautiful 
face and a graceful figure. As an actress she evi- 
dently possesses special gifts, and in the way of facial 
expression, gestures and poses her Elsa showed rare and 
intelligent regard to details. Dramatically she is the best 
Elsa Mr. Stanton has given us, and a new charm and novel 
idealism came witn her identification with Wagner’s 
dreamy heroine. Mr. Max Alvary’s Lohengrin has been 
qeerelly admired and accepted by the public as one of the 
hest and most truthful delineations this superior Wag- 
herian artist presents. Those differences which it main- 
tains from the Lohengrins ot a long list of tenors, Italian 
or German, are due to Mr. Alvary’s careful study of Wag- 
her's innermost intentions for the Knight of the Grail, and 
fresh favor must be accorded them. The youthful and 
Manly physique of Mr. Alvary, his unerring sense of dra- 
Matic art a his vocal gifts permit him to present a Lohen- 
grin of strange personal and musical magnetism and 
charm. Among his many réles it is strikingly unique and 
beautiful. Mr. Alvary was received on this his rentrée for 
he Winter with much enthusiasm, and Miss Bettaque and 
the Popuiar tenor are so happily associated 1n their *‘Lohen- 
te roles, that the frequent applause was very evenly 
ivided between them. Miss Hedwig Reil is not a pleasant 
trud, as to voice or actiny, tho she is to be credited with 
Some reasonably good work in the second act. Mr. Grie- 
hauer is a spirited andimpassioned Telramund. His voice 
i arsh, his singing free and broad in style, but_he has 
ttle vocal art and less refinement as to acting. Wagoer’s 
Pevuresque opera was set in the familiarly effective fashion 
Of other seasons. On Monday Rossioi’s “ Tell’? was re- 
ved, for last night ‘ Fidelio” was announced, and to-mor- 
Tow *L’Africaine”’ will be sumptuously produced. With 
thee auspicious concomitants, aud much evthusiasm, opens 
Winter’s long season of opera in German with prospects 


ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE following, relating to the census of Indians, is from 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Interior, sub- 
mitted to Congress this week: 


“It was provided by the act of July 4th, 1884, that thereafter 
‘each Indian agent be required, in his annual report, to submit 
a census of the Indians of his agency or upon the reservation 
under his charge’; but no appropriation was made to meet the 
expenses necessarily incident to a complete census, more partic- 
ularly of the larger tribes, and it could not but result, as it has 
resulted, that such a census should fail, except among the 
smaller and more civilized tribes and bands, to be a complete, 
actual numbering of the Indians. The reports do not, therefore, 
taken as a whole, furnish such reliable statistics as determine 
whether the Indian population increases or diminishes. The 
totals so reported during the past decade sufficiently prove this. 
Take the figures : 


1878-79. .....2006.. 252,897 1888-"84............ 264,369 
1B7O-"BD. ...02.2.0.. 256,127 tee OE 259,244 
tie, TER ee TEE 261,851 1885~°86............247,761 
1881-82... .ceeeeee 259,682 188B-"G7. 02 2 c0cce+e 248,299 
a ee 265,565 1887—" 246.095 


**In the total number last reported as above, viz., 246,095, there 
is included an estimated 20,000, embracing those who are scat- 
tered over different parts of the Western country, chiefly upon 
the Pacific Coast, beyond the scope of agencies. Some of these 
are located upon portions of the public domain, under laws 
granting Indian homesteads, and are making pleasing efforts 
for moral and social] advancement; but much the larger portion 
are of the wandering class, who, in small bands, abide 1n remote 
localities, generally harmless and peaceable, subsisting them- 
selves with more or lesssuccess. These figures do not embrace 
the Indians of Alaska. 

* The entire extent of territory now in a state of reservation 
for Indian purposes, including all portions of the Indian Terri- 
tory, whetherin fact occupied or unoccupied by Indians, is 112,- 
413,440 acres; being equivalent to an average of 456 acres for each 
Indian, computed on the last reported number of the total pop- 
ulation, including those estimated as outside the reservations. 
Of this area, about 81,020,129 acres are within the scope of the 
general allottment law of 1887, and afford an average for the 
population residing upon such lands, amounting to 173,985, of 
about 465 acrestoeach. ... 

* The other statistics derived from the annual reports of the 
various Indian agents disclose that, not including the five civ- 
ilized tribes of the Indian Territory and the New York Indians, 
there are 27,394 engaged more or less in civilized pursuits; 17,2 
houses are occupied ; 26.225 Indians speak the English language; 
62,625 wear the dress of our civilization wholly ; 251,858 acres of 
land have been cultivated ; 242,647 rods of fencing built; 2,674,000 
feet of lumber sawed; 93,082 cords of wood cut; 83,426 pounds of 
butter made; and that there have been harvested 727,859 bushels 
of wheat ; 600,205 bushels of oats, barley and rye ; 1,506,961 bush- 
els of corn, and 129,171 tons of hay; and that the Indians pos- 
sess 417,528 borses, ponies and mules; 128,766 cattle, 40,543 swine 
and 860.356 sheep. 

* A summary of all of the 233 Indian schools iu operation dur- 
ing the year shows their total capacity to have been 16,464 pu- 
pils; that the total enrollment was 15,212 pupils; that the aver- 
age attendance was 11,420 pupils, and that the total amount ex- 
pended for the education of Indian children was $1.203,748.30. 
The increase ir the average attendance over the previous fiscal 
year is 900 pupils, while the total expenditure for each year was 
about the same.” 


....The Postmaster-General’s annual report to Congress 
shows that the gross revenue for the year was $52,695,176. 
The total expenditures were $56,885,403. The estimated 
deficiency, therefore, -is $4,190,227. The total number of 
post-offices is 57,376, an increase over 1885 of 6,124. The 
number of postmasters appointed during the year ended 
June 30th, 1888, was 12,288, of which 6,521 were upon resig- 
nations and commissions expired, 1,244 upon removals, 659 
to fill vacancies by death anu 3,864 on establishment of new 
post-offices. One thousand six hundred and forty-five post- 
offices were discontinued during the year. In the railway 
mail service an increase of about 12,000 miles is shown, as 
against the previous year’s estimated increase of 6,000 miles 
The total volume of business in the money-order division 
for the year is upward of $143,000,000, and shows a net profit 
to the Government of about $50,000. The volume of ordi- 
nary mail matter has largely increased, and it is estimated 
that the revenue on the number of pieces handled during 
the past year would have been, without reductions of post- 
age, upward of $70,000,000. The free delivery service was 
during the last fiscal year extended to 169 additional places 
underthe Act of January 3d, 1887, making a total of 358 free 
delivery cities. The number of carriers was increased from 
5,310 to 6,346. Statistics are submitted contrasting the 
. American service with that of Great Britain, Germany and 
France, demonstrating that in cheapness of postage, gross 
revenue and expenditures, number of post-offices, extent of 
mail routes, mileage of mail service and volume of mail 
matter transmitted, the postal system of the United States 
is the leading one of the world. 


...-The Supreme Court of South Carolina on Friday last 
handed down a decision which has rendered worthless 
about one million of township bonds issued in aid of the 
building of railroads. For the past five or six years many 
railroad projects have been started in South Carolina, and 
it has been usual in granting charters to them to include a 
section in the act giving to townships through which the 
proposed road ran power to issue bonds to aid the road, the 
taxpayer; voting a specified tax to meet the interest and 
principal of the bonds issued. These bonds are now pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. The bonds include those of the 
Charleston, Cincinnati and Chicago, the Cumberland Gap, 
the Carolina, Knoxville and Western, and the Columbia, 
Newberry and Laurens Railroads, and perhaps several 
others. 


....August Belmont, Jr., Winthrop Rutherford, Wil- 
liam Reardon and F. O. Beach, of the Hempstead Cours- 
ing Club, were all arrested on Wednesday afternoon of 
last week by F. C. Clark of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. The arrests were made on the 


was in progress, on the charge of cruelty to the rabbits. 
The prisoners waived examivation before Justice Clowes of 
Hempstead, and were paroled to appear f«r trial in the 
Special Sessions at that place on Friday afternoon. The 
case was submitted to the jury at midnight of that day, 
and after an hour and a quarter a verdict of not guilty was 
brought in. 


.... Fire was discovered at the eighth level of No. 3 Shaft 
of the Calumet branch of the Calumet and Hecla Mine, in 
Calumet, Mich., last Friday morning. A large party of 
men were working at the time of the fire, which, when dis- 
covered, had made such progress that the smoke was terri- 
bly dense and their lives were in great danger. All made 
a rush for the surface, but eight men lost their lives, 


....In the six days’ go-as-you: please race that took place 
in this city last week, George Littlewood of England broke 
the record, having gone more than two miles farther than 
James Albert of Pennsylvania, who had held the record 
since February last. Littlewood’s score was 623 miles 
and 1.320 yards. Seven of his competitors covered more 
than 525 miles in the six days. 


..- The yellow fever at Jacksonville, Fla., has not yet 
disappeared. There were five new cases aud two deaths on 
December 1st. The total number of cases up to that date 
was 4,697, and the total number of deaths 410, 





FOREIGN. 


....{t is said that the strain upon the resources of the 
Parnell defense fund is beginning to be felt acutely. Sub- 
scriptions continue, among the latest being the sum of 
£1,000 from a Lancaster gentleman named Williamson. 
The Parnellites are convinced, however, that if the Tames 
is allowed to proceed with its case as at present, no amonnt 
likely to be subscribed will suffice for the defense. They 
are gravely consideriug the subject of a plan which finds 
much favor. Itis for their counsel to announce in court 
that they intend to retire from tbe case until evidence is 
adduced directly implicating the League. If the inquiry 
is protracted beyond a certain point, this is what the Par- 
nellites willdo. But they still cling to the hope that the 
President of the Court will intervene and check the endless 
repetition of particulars of outrages. The friencs of the 
Times’s people make no secret of the fact that the Times is 
afraid the famous letters are forgeries, and therefore is 
keeping back and prolonging the proceedings, in the hope 
of breaking down their opponents by the expenses. 


....In the debate on the Irish Land Purchase Bill in the 
British House of Commons last week, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
moved to insert in the bill a provision directing that no ad- 
vance shall be made to any tenant or purchaser exceeding 
£2,000. He urged that tenants borrowing above that sum 
came within the landlord, and not within the peasant pro- 
prietor class. Mr. Balfour proposed a substitute for Mr. 
Lefevre’s proposal that no advance exceeding £3,000 be 
made for the purchase of a holding iv Ireland. Mr. Le- 
fevre’s proposal, as amended by Mr. Balfour, was agreed to. 
The Government accepted a clause proposed by Mr. Healy, 
exempting the purchaser from all liabilities for rent arrears 
from the date the purchase is sanctioned. Mr. Healy then 
proposed a clause with the object of preventing the 
enforcement of purchase by threats of eviction. This 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 205 to 142. The bill 
passed its third reading on Thursday last by a vote of 292 
to 141. 


....-Lord Salisbury, in a speech at Edinburgh last week 
referring to the treatment of Irish political prisoners, held 
that such treatment ought to deter others from following 
their example, and that so long as such offenders were dan- 
gerous to the community they must be treated like other 
offenders. He warned the Unionists to watch Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, he said, was showing an increasiug tendency to 
accept the extremest views of the separatists, There was 
growing in Mr. Gladstone’s mind a distinct idea of the en- 
tire separation of Ireland. Lord Salisbury declared him- 
self in favor of woman suffrage, and said he hoped the day 
was not far distant when women would be allowed to vote. 


.... The Socialist members of the German Reichstag have 
published ap appeal to their supporters to continue their 
agitation and to collect funds for defraying the expenses 
of the next election in the autumn of 1889. The appeal con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘ The times are now favorable to us as 
never before. A radical social reform is necessary, for the 
peasant citizen suffers equally with the workman.” The 
supposed object of the manifesto is to gain « wider ground 
upon which to conduct the agitation than is permitted un- 
der the present laws. against the Socialists except at the 
period of election. 


....-The English and German Admirals at Zanzibar, in 
the Sultan’s name, published, last week, a proclamation to 
the effect that the blockade would begin on Sunday noon, 
the German vessels on the south from Wagna to Lindi, and 
the English on the north from Wacna to Lamer Island. 
Heavy and constant firing was heard on the mainland on 
Wednesday last. The vessels “‘Sophie ’ and “ Carola” 
were fired at from the shore, and thereupon bombarded 
thecoast. They also landed an armed party, who found 
two dead Arabs. One German was wounded. 


....-Emperor William of Germany is ill. His prolonged 
absence from public life has given rise to rumors that he is 
suffering from an aural tumor, which is assuming an ag- 
gravated form. Semi-official reports state that his illness 
is simply a severe cold contracted through exposure during 
the recent hunt at Hetzlingen. No medical advice has 
been sought beyond that of the household physician. The 
ear complaint slightly increased during the hight of the 
catarrhal fever, but improved with the return of normal 
health. 


.... The riot that was looked for at the unveiling of the 
Baudin monument ip Paris on Sunday did not occur, 








®Xtraordinarily thorough success. 
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FORTY YEARS AGO. 





FORTY years ayo, on the seventh day of December, 
1848, the first number of THE INDEPENDENT was issued. 
It is only forty years ago, and THE INDEPENDENT is 
yeta young paper, whose life covers but half the period 
of a man’s life ; and yet those forty years cover a na- 
tional revolution and a religious, renaissance. 

Forty years ago THE INDEPENDENT was founded to be 
the organ of a few Congregationalists in New York and 
vicinity. There were then two Congregational churches 
in this city and tbree in Brooklvn. There was not an- 
other one South between New York and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Here these congregations were regarded as in- 
terlopers, threatening the peaceful rest of the churches. 

All that is now changed. The Congregational churches, 
once absolutely unknown in about half of our country, 
now spread their fellowship and their missions East and 
West, North and South. THE INDEPENDENT, no longer 
a denominational paper, embraces with equal love and 
service all bodies of Christians, and rejoices to see them 
united in bonds of helpful sympathy. No longer does 
THE INDEPENDENT have to attack the Tract Society for 
exscinding from its books all condemnation of slavery; 
for the whoie black system has been washed out in 
blood from the dear fabric of our country’s institutions, 
and with it have gone all the piously impious biblical 
defenses of that now universally acknowledged moral 
abomination. These forty years have seen a new era 
during whicb our nation has risen to be the leader of 
nations, has cleansed itself of its shame, and shaken 
itself like Samson, and made itself fit for its destiny, 

Forty years ago John P. Hale was the only represent- 
ative of Abolition in the United States Senate, and he bad 
been elected it was falsely affirmed by atrick. Chase and 
Seward and Sumner and Wade had not yet entered it. 
Brave Joshua R. Giddings bad been kert by the Western 
Reserve district of Ohio in the Lower House for ten 
years; but the dramatic death of John Quincy Adams, of 
Massachusetts, a few months before, had left him almost 
alone. The Free Soil Party had just been organized, 
and had cast a small but encouraging vote for Martin 
Van Buren. It was the day when Calhoun and 
Webster thought it would be easy to gag the 
mouth and bind the limbs of Liberty, before the infa- 
mous Fugitive Slave Law had roused the indignation of 

a Christian people. Politicians and divines were chant- 
ing Peace! peace! while a few far-sighted men in 
Church and State had opened their eyes to see that 





Heaven must frown on oppression, and that judgment 
delayed must soon come. 

With these few THE INDEPENDENT cast in its lot. We 
will not affect to be ignorant that in those days of crisis 
no other religious paper did so much to lead the crusade 
of liberty, and to teach the Church its duty. But the 
Church was not slow to follow; and in some of its 
branches, pre-eminently the one of which THE INDEPEND- 
ENT was then an organ, did such noble service as to earn 
the hatred of all those that fattened on oppression. 

In these more prosaic days we love to recall the heroic 
years of hot contest. What men were then our leaders! 
This paper was edited by heroic men who could not be 
matched in the whole country. There was grand, heroic 
Leonard Bacon, fit tospeak oracles from Delphos. There 
was versatile, enthusiastic, path-breaking Joseph P. 
Thompson, most determined and industrious of men. 
There was Richard §S. Storrs, Jr., the only one left of those 
early guides, whose wisdom, no less than his eloquence, 
has put him at the head of the American pulpit. There 
was the pioneer of them all, Joshua Leavitt, experi- 
enced in war, whether ecclesiastical or political, the 
organizer of parties of freedom, and the advance guard 
in every new step of progress. Then, with them as their 
supporter and following them as their successor into the 
period of the Civil War, was that most brilliant genius 
of the American pulpit and platform, Henry Ward 
Beecher. Were there giants in those days? But the 
present days, if less heroic, are better than those, as our 
nation is greater, stronger. purer, nobler ; asthe Church 
is more earnest, devoted, evangelistic, determined, 
united, and as the world has moved up to a higher 
plane of civilization and culture. 

One man’s active life covers the entire period of THE 
INDEPENDENT’ history. Mr. Henry C. Bowen, who was 
one of the band of five men who first made themselves 
responsible to meet the deficiency of its income, soon 
became sole proprietor, and has for many years been its 
editor-in-chief as well. 

The first issue of THE INDEPENDENT contained an article 
by Dr. Samuel T. Spear, who has long been and is 
now on our editorial staff writing every week for 
our columns. But those who remain are few. Of the 
five original proprietors only Mr. 8S. B. Chittenden and 
Mr. Bowen remain; while of the five first editors, from 
Dr. Bacon to Mr. Beecher, only Dr. Storrs survives. On 
our thirtieth anniversary only two of the ten had passed 
away, while now but three are living, This warns us 
that these five minutes which have been given to the past 
is time enough. We live in the present and the future, 
not in the historic deeds of our predecessors. If the 
present be less heroic days, they are no less days of hard, 
bonest service. The Devil has not yet been bound. 
Vice and ignoranceare not yetovercome. The Kingdom 
of Christ is not yet fully come. Political and civil rights 
are not yet quite secured even where they have been pro- 
claimed, The election just happily achieved has proved 
that a campaign against corruption and bribery must be 
effectively carried on. The rapid growth of our land 
brings new questions to the front whose answer will re- 
quire all our prudence. So we accept the wisdom of that 
uncouth swain who would not linger with his song on 
the death of his friend, but twitched his blue mantle and 
turned to fresh fieldsand pastures new. All these vic- 
tories of the past are but to give us a grander Church 
and a more glorious country than our fathers imagined. 
New light shal! shine and new blessings to the peoples 
of the world shall come from this developed nation. 
Reverent to the dead we would try. as they did, to do 
our whole duty, and make THE INDEPENDENT, so far as 
itmay be in our power, a more useful and influential 
paper than ever before. It has its own history and char- 
acter, which must be the pledge and guide of its future. 
The changes we make this week in the form of the 
pages and quality of the white paper used will 
commend themselves we trust to ouy readers. For their 
contents we can only repeat that our aim ever is to se- 
cure the ablest writers, the most instructive communi 
cations, and to present the wisest and most intelligently 
progressive and Christian views on all matters of inter- 
est to the Church of Christ and to the patriotism of the 
land. 
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THOROUGHNESS. 


OnE of the great lacks of our religious life is thor- 
oughness. We are all more or less disposed to be super- 
ficial. We donot put the same amount of heart and 
brain into our spiritual life and service that we do into 
our temporal affairs. We are not thorough. We rec- 
ognize the truth and are more or less moved by it, but 
we do not go to the bottom of the matter, and therefore 
we do not get the blessing we need and think we are 
seeking after. 

Last week we had a word to say about ‘‘ Seeking the 
Lord,” and the encouragements held out to us in his 
Word to seek his face. Now we premise that during 
the coming months many churches by assembled com- 
panies, and many individual Christians, will be seeking 
God’s face and favor, and praying for a gracious out- 
pouring of his Spirit. No doubt there will be many 
disappointments; and not a few good people will be 
tempted to doubt God’s promises, because they seem not 
to have been fulfilled in answer to their prayers. But if 





























there is lack of blessing we may he sure that it Will nes 


be for lack of willingness, power or faithfulness on 
God's part. It will be because of lack of the roughness 
on our part in seeking the Lord, 

Let us be reminded again of the promise quoteg last 
week: ‘*And ye shall seek me and find me when Ye shal} 
search for me with all your hearts.” Here the 
finding of God for blessing—for the ‘‘ expected eng”_ 
is conditioned upon a thorough search after him, We 
cannot do better than search into some Scriptures ang 
ascertain what is implied by thoroughness, 

God complained of Ephraim and Judah that their 
** goodness was as the morning cloud and the early dew 
that goethaway”; that is, their amendment of life ana 
their turning to him were sparmodic and not perma. 
nent. They were unstable in their spirituality. Thig jg 
one of our worst faults. We turn to God for a little 
while. We turn our backs on.the world and upon the 
temptations which lure us from a downright service of 
God and seek after him; but this search after God ang 
this walking in his waysare fitful. We weary of it ang 
cease our seeking before we find him. 

There will be many meetings held throughout the Jand 
presently, seeking by prayer and supplication an ont. 
pouring of the Spirit, but it is doubtful if there will be 
one out of a dozen in which there will b2 that stedfagt. 
ness which will keep the people at God’s feet long enough 
to get theblessing. The Lord did not tell the disciples 
how long they must tarry at Jerusalem before he would 
send the promise of the Father upon them, but simply 
bade them to tarry until the enduement came. This is the 
law; we must wait for the blessing thoit tarry, “ For 
the vision is yet for ar appointed time; but at the end it 
shall speak and not lie; thoit tarry, wart for it; because 
it will surely come, it will not tarry.” The question jg: 
Have we thoroughness of desire and purpose to “ wait 
on the Lord ” andseek him till he answer? If we have 
we shall receive the blessing; but if our purposes and de. 
sires are as the morning cloud and early dew, disappoint- 
ment isin store for us. 

Again, there is a kind of vehemence in prayer which 
is not a sincere and thorough-going importunity. One 
of the most constant complaints of the prophets of old 
was insincerity in prayer and approach to God. They 
rent their garments and not their hearts; they howled 
upon their beds, but they did not really cry unto the 
Lord; they implored his help, not to be delivered from 
sin, but from the evil that sin had brought upon them; 
when they fasted and mourned they did not fast and 
mourn unto God, but really unto themselves. To such 
an extent was this sinful formalism carried that God de- 
clared that he abhorred and loathed the performance of 
the very ordinances which he himself had appointed, 

When we seek the Lord we must put away the evil 
out of our hearts and out of our hands. If we are cove- 
tous; if we are dishonest in trade; if we are unclean in 
life or thought and take delight in these things; if we 
oppress the poor by keeping back their wages or grind- 
ing their faces for our profit; if we are living in carnal 
self-indulgence; if we are using religion as a cloak for 
our sins and as a superstitivuus refuge for our souls in a 
day of trouble—of course the Lord will not hear us. 
Therefore did David pray that the Lord would search his 
heart and try his reins and see if there were any wicked 
ways in bim and Irad him in the way everlasting. 

It is not a pleasant task to come before the Lord and 
lay our hearts as well as our actions bare before him; 
but if we are to have a real blessing upon our own lives 
and upon the whole Church of God, we must doit. The 
Lord’s arm is not shortened, and his ear is not heavy 
that he cannot hear and help us; but our sins have 
separated between us and him, therefore must we put 
away sin. 

Nor is it alone our own sins that we must confess and 
lament before the Lord, but the sins of our brethren and 
of the whole professing Chureh. When Daniel and Ne- 
hemiah prayed for the restoration of the captive people 
to their own land and for the rebuiiding of the temple, 
they made earnest confession not only of their own sins, 
but of the sins of the whole nation. 

We are well aware that such spiritual exercises as these 
things imply are not tasteful to us, and that they go for- 
ward with pain and no little anguish of spirit; yet we 
are assured by the Word of God that unless we thus seek 
him with all our hearts, and put away the evil out of our 
lives, and do this thoroughly, we cannot be blessed of 
him. 

We are reminded that the seed which fell among 
thorns brought forth no fruit to perfection; also that we 
are bidden to break up the fallow ground of our hearts, 
and not to sow among thorns, These are the things 
which hinder the blessing of God: “‘ Cares of this world, 
deceitfulness of riches, love of pleasures and lust of 
other things.” 

Shall we be thorough in our approach to God and get 
a great blessing, or shall we content ourselves with 4 
mere superficial and formal approach to his throne, and 
instead of the blessing be thrown back upon ourselves to 
sink deeper into spiritual death? Not the least of the 
biessings in store for those who will be thorough with 
themselves and in their approach to God is, that it will 
weed and cleanse their own hearts and lives, and thus 
make it possible for God to hold communion with them 
and use them, 
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VOTE-BUYING AND VOTE-SELLING. 


are two great evils in our electoral contests 
gbich the nation must somehow overthrow or be it- 

f overthrown. They are both enemies of the 
a“ t, the purity of which is the security of the Re- 
= One of them is partisan and sectional: the 
other 18, unbappily, confined to no party or section. 
[n portions of the South the ballot is deliberately sup- 
ressed OF deliberately miscounted, and a whole class 
of citizensare victims of this wicked conspiracy against 
thei constitutional rights. The white race arrays itself 
against the black, and demands that the rest of the 
country shall refrain from interference with the proc- 
esses by which it virtually disfranchises thousands of 
constitutional voters. Against this monstrous injustice, 
which goes like « dagger-thrust to the very heart of our 
national life, we shall never cease to protest and con- 
tend until it shall be removed. 

The other great crime is that of bribery in elections. 
While we denounce the crime peculiar to the South, not 
pecause it is committed in the South or by white men, 
put because itis committed anywhere by anybody, we 
shall not refuse to ‘‘look at home.” Bribery is no more 
tolerable tian intimidation or dishonest counting. It is 
nomore tolerable in Republicans than in Democrats. It 
jsan abomination to be bated and hunted for its own 
evil sake, no matter who or what party may suffer by 
thecrusade. It is political corruption of the most dan- 
gerous and insidious character; and it is an infection 
whose tendency is to increase. No man can calculate 
theextent of the injury it inflicts on the body politic, 
and no man can predict where it will end if unopposed. 
If we would be spared the spectacle of the Presidency 
being knockéd do-vn to the highest bidder, as in the days 
when Julianus Didius outbid Sulpitianus and became 
Emperor of Rome, we must do something to put an end 
to the shameful corruption which both parties practiced 
in the late campaign. 

We do uot now stop to inquire which of the parties 
was the greater offender. Certain partisan journals, 
like the World and the Evening Post, of this city, would 
make it appear that the Republican Party had a monop- 
oly of this disreputable business. The sting of defeat 
sometimes makes temporary reformers of thorough- 
going politicians, and much of the cry of fraud we hear 
from the Democratic side is due to chagrin at the loss of 
the Presidency. We would acquit Republican vote- 
buyers no sooner than we would acquit Democratic 
vote-buyers; there are too many of both for honest elec- 
tions; but it seems to us that the Republican Party has 
been more willing to try to prevent this scandal of our 
politics by proper legislation than its great rival. It 
was a Republican Legislature which passed one of the 
best-devised measures ever proposed in this state to 
secure a pure ballot. It was a Democratic Govern- 
or, David B. Hill, shame on him, who _ vetoed 
the Saxton Ballot Reform Bill, and a Democratic 
State Convention which commended the veto 
and denounced the bill. In Indiana, which was pur- 
chased for Harrison, as Democratic politicians are try- 
ing to make the people believe, a non-partisan com- 
mittee was formed in Indianapolis before the election to 
detect and prevent election frauds. We remember the 
story, as a correspondent of the Post told it, of the 
efforts of that committee to secure recognition and help 
from the State Committees of the several parties. A 
letter was sent to the chairman of each of the State 
Committees, asking co-operation and contributions. 
From the Republican Committee came an immediate 
response with a check for a generous sum inclosed. 
From the Democratic Committee came a reply demur- 
ring at the composition of the Anti-Fraud Committee; 
it had more Republicans than Democrats on its lists. 
To meet this objection the Cvnamittee was reorganized, 
and more Democrats were added to it; but a second 
Tequest to the Democratic Committee was quite as bar- 
ten of results as the first. As General Harrison re- 
marked, in one of his excellent campaign speeches (we 
quote from memory), ‘‘The party that insists on keep- 
ing open the gates to fraud must have cattle to drive 
that way.” 

What proportion of the corruption fund used in the 
late campaign came from the Democratic and what from 
the Republican or other party camp we cannvt even 
Suess, The fact that there was such a fund, and that it 
Was large, is the fact of chief importance. That is the 
fact that troubles us and should trouble every honest cit- 
zen. If any man that loves his country can look this 
fact full in the face without blanching, without trem- 
bling for the fate of the Republic, without concerning 
himself about a remedy, he must be either a very corrupt 
ora very ignorant man. 

Why do political organizations buy votes? Because 

Votes are for sale. Why are votes for sale? Because 
there isa market for them. The class of floaters, as they 
are called, is large. Their vote is for sale to the highest 

idder, In states where the parties are evenly divided 
this clags may turn the scale either way. If one party 

buys all, or a majority of them, the other party will be 
deteated, If both parties go into the market, the com- 
a will naturally tend to increase that class of 
as 8 and also to raise their market price. Is it any 

nder that politicians who conduct campaigns on this 


should be brought to the front as candidates? We do 
not need to point out the perils which purchase of votes 
brings to a people governed, as we are, through the bal- 
lot. They stand out with appalling boldness in every 
letter of the word ‘* b-r-i-b-e-r-y.” The question is, What 
is the remedy? 

1, Persistent and severe arraignment by public opin- 
ion. An aroused and alert public opinion will make brib- 
ery much more difficult, cause a more vigorous enforce- 
ment of the law, and lead to the adoption of more effi- 
cient measures. 

2. Faithful enforcement of existing laws. In the re- 
cent campaign a shameful letter, attributed to Mr. Dud- 
ley, the Treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was, it is alleged, sent to the chairmen of the 
Republican county committees in Indiana. It plainly 
directed the purchase of votes. The integrity, if not the 
authorship of the letter, bas been denied. Let the truth 
be established in the courts. If Colonel Dudley wrote it 
he should be punished as severely as the lowest ward 
politician. If he did not write it the country will be 
glad to know it. The vigorous prosecution of such 
cases will have a strong preventive influence. 

3. The passage of laws prescribing severer penalties, 
both for the purchase and sale of votes. Persistent 
offenders ought to be disfranchised, 

4. The adoption of such measures as the Saxton Bal- 
lot Reform Bill. A secret ballot is a protected ballot. The 
voter may bé ever so willing to sell his vote, but, under 
this system, there is nv way by which he can assure the 
buyer that he votes according to agreement. He goes 
alone to the ballot-box, and can vote without fear of de- 
tection any ticket he pleases, 

The system of ‘‘ colonizing ” voters and of repeating 
has been broken up in most of the states. It used to be 
acrying evil. Bribery is, we fear, much more wide- 
spread, but it can be put down if the honest men of the 
country will combine against it. Are those Democratic 
politicans who are so lustily shouting ‘‘Republican 
bribery,” willing to have all bribery exposed, and every 
bribe-giver and bribe-taker prosecuted and punished, 
without regard to party? This is our creed, gentlemen; 
what is yours? 


_ 
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THE CHRISTIAN ANCHOR. 


THis life is, to all men, more or less a temptestuous 
scene. No one makes the passage from the cradle to the 
grave on a perfectly smooth sea, or under a continuously 
cloudlesssky. Cross-winds blow on every traveler. Life 
is not always sunshine, but often covered with the dens- 
est shades. Events are not always as we would have 
them. Where we expected success we often meet de- 
feat and utter disappointment. Our friends die and 
leave us to mourn the sad loss. Disease comes, and, by 
burdening the body, afflicts the soul. To many the 
struggle for bread isadesperateone. The consciousness 
of sin makes us unhappy and fearful. The pussibilities 
and uncertainties which lie in the great future to which 
we are going, often startle the mind with profound 
alarms. All the forms of earthly goods fail to fill up 
the measure of the soul’s wants. Time is on the wing, 
and with its flight we are constantly coming nearer to 
the point at which time for us will be nomore. We 
must at last go the way of all the earth, and meet what- 
ever is tobe met after death. Such is life, more or less, 
to every one. If, in the outset, we expect it to be other- 
wise, we shall find ourselves mistaken. 

What every one then necds, as he passes through this 
earthly scene, isa hope in respect to the next life that 
will encourage and sustain him, and reconcile him to that 
which is inevitable here, cheering him on the way, and 
giving him patience to bear the ills that here fall to his 
lot, however painful they may be to bis sensibilities. 
This is one of the profoundest necessities of human na- 
ture; and this necessity is fully met in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. That Gospel is a Gospel of hope to man, 
Paul, on this subject, says: 





“Wherein God, willing more abundantly to show unto 
the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, con- 
firmed it by an oath; that by two immutable things, in 
which it was impossible for God to lie, we might havea 
strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before us; which hope we have as an an- 
chor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and which entereth 
into that within the veil; whither the forerunner is for us 
entered, even Jesus, made an high priest forever after the 
order of Melchisedec.”’ 
Here the hope of the Christian is spoken of as ‘‘ an 
anchor of the soul,” and is declared to be ‘‘sure and 
stedfast.” This hope ‘‘eptereth into that within the 
veil,” by which the apostle means that it takes hold of 
the realities of another world, whither Jesus, our great 
forerunner and High Priest, has already entered for u® 
He means the hope of a glorious Heaven in which to 
live, and whose blessings to enjoy, when this life is 
ended; and this hope is now, while we are passing 
through the present scene, ‘“‘an anchor of the soul both 
sure and stedfast.” It is a power of comfort and con- 
solation, and serves to hold us steady and keep us cheer- 
ful, as we make the journey of life and beat against 
its storms, 

There 1s nothing more reasonable than Christian hope, 
even to full assurance, in the proper premises therefor; 


thougbt and feeling, as we proceed on our way to the 

grave, and to the heavenly land which lies beyond this 

scene of conflict and trial. It is just what every one 

needs, and equally what every one may have by simple 

compliance with the conditions thereof. 

The first of these conditions is a hearty and cordial 

acceptance of the Bible as the Word of Gud. We must, 

in order to have this hope, believe what this Book says, 

and regard what it says as being God’s Word, and not 

simply man’s word. The Bible purports to be a reye- 

lation from God and of God; and it must be so treated 

by the head and the heart. This is a fundamental] 

condition of that hope which is ‘¢ an anchor of the soul, 

both sure and stedfast.”” The infidel knows nothing 

about this hope. He does not believe enough to have 

it. He rejects the Book that discloses and authenti- 

cates its premises; and so long as he remains in this 

attitude Christian hope is an impossibility to bim, 

A second condition is the personal acceptance of Jesus 

Christ as the Saviour of sinners. No one ever read the 

Bible with the least degree of attention and candor, 

without seeing that Christ is there presented to‘us in 
this character. ‘* This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation,” said Paul to Timothy, ‘ that Jesus 
Christ came into the world tosave sinners,” When the 
Philippian jailer asked what he should do * to be saved,” 
the same apostle told him to ‘‘believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and assured him that if he did su he would ‘‘be 
saved.” The personal acceptance of Christ by a loving 
and trusting faith is an indispensable condition of Chris- 
tian hope. It is not enough that there is a Christ, or that 
he died for our sins. Every one must for himself make 
him his Lord and Saviour by faith in him, or he has no 
right to hope through him. 

The third condition of this hope is the acceptance of 
the promise which God makes to the believer through 
Christ. God declares that he will save every one who 
believes on Christ, pardoning all his sins, justifying his 
soul, and at last receiving him into the abodes of eter- 
nal glory. Promises to this effect are scattered ail 
through the New Testament. What we are to do with 
these promises is to believe them and then proceed to 
hope. Believe God when he promises, in what he prom- 
ises, and that he will not fail to keep his word. He is 
a God who can be safely trusted in all that he says and 
in all that he pledges. 

Here, then, are the conditions of that hope which is 
‘*an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil.” He who be- 
lieves the Bibleas the Word of God, believes on Christ 
as his Saviour, and believes the promise made through 
Christ, is entitled to hope; and if conscious of these 
mental conditions, he must hope. It is not supposable 
that he should not hope. He must, in the very nature 
of things, look upon Heaven as his final and eternal 
home. He has no occasion to doubt his salvation. 
Let him hope. Let him live in hope and die in hope. 
Let him in every trial lift his thoughts to that world 
whither he is going, and for which life’s trials are pre- 
paring him. No matter what happens here or how 
much he may suffer here, he will reach home at last. 


+> 
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THANKSGIVING SERMONS. 


WE trust that the custom of preaching Thanksgiving 
sermons on public matters which have a moral side will 
not soon go out of vogue. The festival is one of national 
rather than ecclesiastical character, and the concerns of 
the State and the common weal should have special con- 
sideration. A sermon which merely tells us that God is 
gvod, and which does not specify the national blessings 
of the year, and does not indicate immediate duties, is too 
empty for the occasion. 

If we take specimens of good Thanksgiving preaching 
from this immediate neighborhood it is not because 
equally excellent discussions of current morality were 
not offered elsewhere. We may first mention a sermon 
by Dr. Parkhurst in which, among other things, he 
spoke with admirable clearness on the crying sin of 
bribery inelections. But first he had a word on the faults 
of the pulpit and the press, from which we quote this 
passage about the one-sided mendacity which partisan 
papers have shown during the campaign: 








“A gentleman said to his friend: ‘ My dear sir, you must 
excuse me, but, relying upon our mutual confidence, will 
you let me ask you it you are aware that your wife, admi- 
rable woman as sheis, is not always quite ascareful in her 
statements as it would seem well for her to be?’ ‘My friend,’ 
answered the gentleman, ‘ [ appreciate yourquestion, and 
have been sadly humiliated a good many times by her men- 
dacious proclivities; but my wife taiks allthe time, and, 
not knowing any too much, she gets all the truth that is at 
her command used up by three o’olock in the afternoon, 
and wbat can the poor thing do from that time on but piece 
out with something else ?? I think we would be willing to 
double our subscriptions if the papers would halve their 
contents, tell us when three o’clock comes, draw a line be- 
tween truth and the imagination, clip the fringe and give 
us cubic facts.”’ 

But it was his startling language on bribery, based on 
shameful confessions, that we meant to quote. Read 
these words: 

‘“*1t makes cattle out of citizens, makes the incalculable 
boon of civil privilege computabie in terms of dollars and 








Plan should be anxious that men with barrels of money 


and nothing so well adapted to impart serenity of 


whisky; makes shambles out of every polling place; aug- 
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ments prodigiously the number of low-grade ballot- 
throwers, who care for America only as rats care for the 
corn-bin; puts our institutions more and more at the mercy 
of the demayogs and the animals whose cribs they fill, 
and saps the foundations of the Republic at the same time 
that oligarchic furniture is being moved into the upper 
stories. And this is not allof it. Suppose you contribute 
to campaign purposes (that is a convenient eapbemism)— 
suppose you contribute to campaign purposes 350,000, 
which you cannot say you know, but which you are murally 
certain is going to be applied in purchasing votes. Now, 
you don’t do that hoping for nothing again. That is busi- 
ness. You expect in some way to get it back again. That 
is investment; it is investing in futures, as you call it an 
the Street, as much as when you buy wheat that is not 
grown yet. You take stock in the prospective Administra- 
tion; you lay down so much cash and you take a trust 
mortgage on the Administration; and no matter how good 
a man the President may be, the first he will have to do 
when he gets established in office will be to pay off his 
mortgages. If Gabriel were elected to the Presi- 

eney, and anywhere from one to ten millions had been 
spent in electing him, the first thing he would have to do 
would be to reimburse the boodlers—I do not mean in 
money, but in some position that will bring them the 
money,” 

We would like to quote in the same way fiom Bishop 
Coxe’s Thanksgiving sermon. He attacked parties in- 
discriminately for the bribery of voters, and declared 
that in no previous election had there been such a 
wholesale purchase of votes asin the last one. Whole 
states, he said, were bought up, and American politics 
were fast degenerating. There is too much truth in 
these strong words for us to pass them by as merely an 
extravagant tirade. Perhaps the chief duty of our state 
legislatures during the coming winter is to pass laws, 
such as Governor Hill shamefully vetoed, whose pur- 
pore shall be to prevent bribery. 

Some may think (tho we do not) that these sermons 
are appropriate rather toa fast than a feast day. Dr. 
Storrs’s sermon was a noble presentation of the reasons 
for national rejoicing. He mentioned first the excellent 
character of the two men elected to our highest offices; 
then the quietness attending the election, the law-abid- 
ing American way of it, which ‘‘is not the Spanish way, 
or the French, the Italian or the Irish”; the speed with 
which the result was made known; the decisiveness of 
the vote; and the freedom of the campaign from personal 
crimination or sectional bitterness. He then referred to 
the apprehensions of danger, which may now be 
dismissed. There need no longer be a fear of a dicta- 
torship. The dread that the Roman Catholic Cherch 
will control elections is allayed not only by tbe history 
of France and every other Catholic coun*ry where 
political preferences always override the religious, but 
by the fact that the relative increase of Roman Catholic 
votes has already passed its zenith. The Solid South he 
then added, ceases to be a menace, and party divisions 
will soon run equally into all our states. Even the 
rumsho» he did not regard asa menacing danger in 
politics, because when once formally arrayed in a con- 
flict it would be offset and overcome by moral, legal and 
political forces brought into play against it. A real 
peril, however, is the constant tendency to aggregate 
cense populations in cities. 

“ Between 1870 and 1880 thenational population increased 
threefold, the population in cities sixfold. To these great 
centers the poor and the criminal classes naturally flow. 
In these great centers the violent elements, which are so 
numerous and constant, aggregate together—crystallize. 
ene might say—and segregate themselves from the sur- 
roundisg population. And so it is harder to reach a 
Frenehman or a Spaniard or an Italian in New York than 
it is in the country districts. He is surrounded here by his 
ewn vationality, as much as if he were in Tuscany or in 
Naple:.... 

‘** But there is only danger enough, my friends, to admon- 
ish us to use every power we have for making the Gospel 
of Christ, which is the source and condition and element of 
all our political prosperity and life, prevalent and powerful 
in cities. If you, as political men, would have the vote of 
the City of New York not arrest and override the vote of 
the State of New York, educate the vote of the city. Fdu- 
cate it morally, religiously, as well as intellectually. Edu- 
eate it by schools and churches and mission establish- 
ments, until the life of the town is in harmony with the 
life of the country.” 

These are encouragements and warnings to be repeat- 
ed im ten thousand pulpits, until we shall not only bave 
a people whose God is the Lord, but a people who 
shall govern their political and public life, as well as 
their individual conduct by his commands. 

- > 


OUR TEMPERANCE CREED. 





For forty years THE INDEPENDENT has been a foe to 
the liquor traffic. We hate it for the evil there is init; 
we tight it because it destroys the good thereis in man, 
It breeds vice and brutality and it multiplies crime. It 
turns riches into poverty, brings families to starvation, 
and saps the strength and nobility of manhood. Itisa 
curse to society and a scourge to the State. 

As a curse, it has a fearful grip upon society; as a 
scourge, it has enormous power in the State. But strong 
in the faith that it can be finally destroyed, we would 
loosen its grip and break its power wherever, whenever 
and by whatever method this can be done. 

1. We believe in persuading men not to patronize the 





saloon. Reform the drunkard and rescue the drinker, 
and you cripple it by removing its support. Fortify the 
youth against its seductions, and you cut off its supply 
of new patrons. Let this educational work, this work 
of personal reformation, go on. Let the churches work ; 
let league and lodge and society work ; let the press do 
its utmost to wrest from the saloon its support and un- 
dermine its power and influence. 

2. We believe in suppressing it by law. A state or 
community in which these educational forces are strong 
and aggressive, is prepared for effective legal measures. 
Where publie opinion will support Constitutional Prohi- 
bition, let Constitutional Prohibition be adopted and en- 
forced. Where that method is too radical for public 
opinion at present, try Prohibition by county or town. 
If the cities cannot be reached by Prohibition, try re- 
striction. Get Prohibition wherever you can; get re- 
striction where you cannot get Prohibition; get every- 
where the most effective legislation possible. Close 
every saloon, if you can; close half of them, if you can 
do no better; close one, even, if you can close no more, 
Close by Constitutional Prohibition, close by Local Op- 
tion, close by restriction, whether by low license, high 
license or taxation. Close all you can by what means 
you can, and cripple, if possible. all you cannot close. 

Our creed may be summed up in a few words: 

1. Abstain and get others to abstain. 

2. Prohibit in whole or in part. 

3. Restrict where you cannot prohibit. 

4. Get new legislation if needed. 

5. Vote only for men who will give it. 

6. Use rigorously all the law you have. 

With the Guspel of sweet reasonableness persuade the 
victims; with the terrors of the law visit the offenders. 


~_ 


Cditorial Notes. 


WE send with this paper our sincere congratulations and 





best wishes to many old friends, whose names may or may 
not be on our subscription list. We ask them kindly to 
notice what is said in its forty crowded pages and forgive 
us for just saying that we are celebrating our fortieth 
birthday. 


THAT hitch in the union of the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational mission churches of Japan has occurred in 
this way: A certain amouat of suspicion had arisen among 
a few very earnest Congregationalists in California and 
the West that the Presbyterians were getting much the 
better of the bargain, as they really were. The plan of 
union proposed allowed those Congregational churches 
which should accept it to maintain their local government 
without sessions, but provided that the independency of 
the churches should be lost when they were represented in 
the higherappellate courts. On the other hand, the Pres- 
byterians give up the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms as their authoritative standard, and take in its 
place the creed of the Evangelical Alliance. The Congre- 
gational Associations of California and Nebraska passed 
resolutions remonstrating against the union, and these 
with other representations of the same sort were presented 
at the meeting of the American Board at Cleveland, and 
the Prudential Committee were there directed to give the 
matter their best attention; but no judgment was ex- 
pressed. in accordance therewith the Prudential Com- 
mittee telegraphed, November 10th,to Japan in these 
words: ‘*Committee suggest delay final action on union.” 
A letter was sent on the same date carefully guarding 
against any intimatioa of dictation, but only suggesting 
delay,in order to afull and careful consideration of the case 
in allits bearings. Meanwhile letters received from Japan, 
written a week before the telegram was sent,show an opposi- 
tion either of native growth, or suggested by the crusade 
against unic n in California had started there; and some of 
the missionaries are rather late in the day,putting them- 
selvesin antagonism to it. This opposition comes in part 
from the apprebension that the union will make the Japan- 
ese Church asynodunderthe General Assembly here, which 
they do not at all relish. That eventuality might easily be 
avoided by making the Church of Japan independent. We 
earnestly trust the union may be consummated, tho we 
well know that difficulties of polity are much harder to 
overcome than those of creed, and that the Congregation- 
alists, who will yield most, will require the most grace. 

THIs is what Bishop Keane, in a late sermon, gave as the 
Catholic doctrine of the public schools and Christian edu- 
cation: 

“The Catholic Church everywhere insists upon training our 
children in the Christian doctrine.” 

So equally does the Protestant Church. 

“Because we love our country, because we desire the perpetuity 
of her institutions, because we desire her constant advancement 
in prosperity and civilization, from the depths of our hearts we 
deplore the fact that the great national system of education 
ig@one that cannot attain this end.” 

We, too, agree that it cannot attain this end. 

* Let no man say that we love not our country in desiring to 
give our children a system of education which has that blessed 
Light for its object.” 

Amen most heartily! That is the Protestant position. 
The difference between the enemies and the friends of 
the public school system is this, that the one say that this 
religious education must be given by the public schools, 
while the others say it must be given by parents and 
Churches. Both equally value religious teaching; they only 
differ as to when and how itshould be given. And Protest- 
arts think they can get better results by putting the bur- 





den on the free conscience of parents and Churches Ki 
by transferring it to professional teachers. than 


THE President’s Message comes to us at too late an 
for an extended notice. Mr. Cleveland returns to his 
tack on the present tariff, speaks with concern of tect 
istence of trusts and monopolies, recommends more cuits 
the making of appropriations, refers at length to our rel. 
tions with Canada, gives a brief account of the Sac 
incident, summarizes the reports of the departments, ang 
advises a revision of the pension laws. The most 
worthy portions of the Message are those relating to the 
Tariff, which the President still regards as an Oppressiyg 
tax. In anticipation of the meeting of Congress on Mon. 
day three of the reports of the Departments were given t 
the public—those of the Navy, the Post-office and the pan 
rior Department. We regret to find nothing about One. 
cent postage in the report of the Postmaster-Genera], This, 
is not a partisan question, altho it was put into the Repub. 
lican platform, and we are sorry Mr. Dickinson left jt out 
of his recommendations. It must come up under the hew 
Administration. Secretary Endicott estimates the eXpenseg 
of the War Department for next year at less than $45,000, 
000, of which about one-third is for river and harbor jm. 
provements. The army, officers and men, consists of less 
than 27,000 men. What say the nations of Europe to such 
a showing ? ° 

A VERY timely letter on the subject of bribery in elec. 
tions, from the pen of Mr. Justice Daniels, of the Supreme 
Court of this state, was last week published in the Her. 
ald, of this city, from which we quote as follows: 

**The vice—or crime, as it may be more correctly denominated 

—is one Of appalling magnitude, having a direct tendency to 
undermine the foundation on which the national and state goy. 
ernmeats must be maintained, if they are to be maintained ip, 
the future, for they can scarcely stand only on the intelligence, 
and political integrity of the voters themselves. If that ig to be: 
corrupted by the use of money in elections, then ultimately, ana 
at no very distant period, the wealthy will buy the prominent 
and important offices. Men of moderate means, or without 
means, and still possessing intelligence, experience, ability and 
unswerving integrity, must in that event retire from the politi- 
cal field. They will be as completely ineligible us tho declared 
to be so by the Constitutien, both state and national; and that 
will hand the Republic over to an aristocracy as surely as it 
would be if in legal theory it had been placed on that founda. 
tion” 
In regard to the remedy for this crying and widespread 
evil Judge Daniels expresses bimself as strongly in favor 
of the enactment of stringent laws, armed with severe pen- 
alties, that ‘‘ will inspire a salutary degree of fear, even if 
they do not secure respect from those inclined to corrupt 
the sources on which the permanence of the Government 
must depend.” The legislatures of all the states in the 
Union ought to take up this subject, and, in the interests 
of good morals and pure elections, and the general safety 
of the whole community, enact a body of laws that wil} 
make it exceedingly ‘‘hot”’ for the buyers and sellers of 
votes. Both are guilty of a crime against the public weal, 
and they ought to be severely punished therefor. 

WE understand that it is the intention to re-introduce 
the Saxton Electoral Reform Bill into the next legislature 
of this state, perhaps somewhat modified, without chang- 
ing its essential substance or purpose, that was passed by 
the Republican members of the last legislature, strenu- 
ously opposed by the Democratic members, and finally 
killed by Governor Hill’s veto. Vhose who have this meas 
ure at heart are determined, as all good citizens should be, 
not to let the matcer rest until this great and much- 
needrd reform in the machinery of the electoral system 
of this state shall become an accomplished fact. It is need- 
ed, not only in this state, but in every state in the Union 
The design of the reform is to reduce to a minimum the 
system of bribery and corruption, by the use of money, 
in conducting popular elections. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that this has become an enormous and 
widespread evil, more or less practiced by both polit- 
ical parties, especially at Presidential elections. Governor 
Hill vetoed the Saxton Bill on frivolous grounds, show- 
ing that he was at heart opposed to the intent of the bill. 
It is to be hoped that the legislature will make the bill as 
perfect as possible, and then, by passing it, put the Gov- 
ernor to another test on the same question. The fight on 
this subject, as on the temperance question, should be 
kept up steadily and persistently, year after year if neces 
sary, until success crowns the effort. Such success is sure 
to come at last. 


THE Tribune, of this city, recently submitted the follow- 
ing statement in regard to the votes cast at the late elec- 
tiou in the Southern States named, as compared with the 
voting population, white and black, of these states eight 
years ago: 

“In Mississippi the total vote is about 116,000, but eight years 
ago there were 258,532 males twenty-one years of age and ove?, 
108,000 white and 130,000 colored. Does anybody really believe 
that there was a free vote and an honest count? In Alabama, 
eight years ago, there were 141,000 white and 118,000 colored males 
twenty-one years of age and over, and the increase since 1880 
has been very great; but the total vote is 175,000. In Louisiana 
there were 109,000 white and 108,000 colored males twenty-one 
years of age eight years ago; now the total vote is returned a8 
115,000."" 

All these states are overwhelmingly Democratic, and 
such they have been ever since the Democratic Party ob 
tained absolute control over their election machinery, and 
such they are likely to be so long as this machinery works. 
The smallness of the votes cast in each of these states, 48 
compared with the number of the voting population, white 
and black, necessarily leads to the conclusion that a large 
number of persons entitled to vote did not vote at all, or, if 
they voted, that their votes were not duly counted. No 
other conclusion can be drawn from the figures. South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana, to mention no other 
Southern States, would to-day be Republican states, if the 
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rale of 8 free vote and an honest count were applied in 

states, alike to white and colored voters. The col- 
ored voters in these states outnumber the whiie voters; 
and yet the political power of these three states is almost 
xclusively wielded by white voters. It is by this method 
that the country is treated to the spectacle of a solid Dem- 


oeratic South. 

Ir anybody on this side of the border talks about forcing 
Canada into political union with the United States, it can 
be set down as a part of the roaring and silly fun of 
flippant speakers. We have never heard or seen a sugges- 
tion of this sort frcm a single serious speaker or writer. 
The attitude generally in the United States to the matter 
is that unicn will be welcomed from a general sense of its 
advantage to both countries, yet with a certain question 
whether this country is not already as large as is good for 
its own sake. Our friends in Canada may be assured that 
there is absolutely no such erthusiasm for union as would 
allow any sensible man to think of putting the least pres- 
sure on Canada to secure it. Itisthe general belief here 
that we can stand alone so much better than Canada can 
shat the advantages of union would be on her side rather 
than ours. It is, however, clear to every thinking man 
that the union on equal terms of thiscountry and the Do- 
minion would add greatly to the strength and glory of both. 
The whole English-speaking continent thus joined in union 
would give the promise of power and influence unequaled 
py any other nation inthe world, and there would bea 
great development, we believe, of the Northern territory 
whose resources and possibilities are yet unknown. If there 
js some silly bluster onthe subject on thisside of the line, 
it is more than matched by the bluster of the Canadian To- 
ries. It is not a question to be settled by sentiment, but by 
clearly studying the advantages or disadvantages of the 
proposed union. Itseems clear to us that a line of custom- 
houses drawn through fieldand forest across a continent 
js not conducive to agreeable intercourse, or prosperity of 
trade or diffusion of population. 


WE are happy to say that some young Anglomaniacs were 
arrested on Long Island last week for rabbit coursing; but 
we regret to say that, on trial by jury, they were acquitted 
of the charge of cruelty to animals. This is what they did: 
They carried to the clear field seventy-five live rabbits in 
boxes or cages; they paraded and weighed their fox-terriers; 
they laid their bets on the. fleetness and death-gripping 
powers of their respective dogs; then they let a rabbit out, 
gaveit a start of seventy-five feet, and sent three terriers 
after it; within fifty seconds from the time it left its cage 
the rabbit was killed. Another rabbit was let go; another 
rabbit was killed. And such would have been the fate of 
each of the seventy-five rabbits, if Mr. Bergh’s men had not 
arrested the ‘“‘sportsmen.”” These were not committed to 
jail, but two days after they were tried and acquitted And 
now the rabbits that were not killed last week wil! meet 
the death they escaped then. Is rabbit coursing sport ? 
Not if we understand the meaning of the term. A true 
sportsman will not deprive his game of the natural powers 
of escape with which Nature has endowed it. If one 
catches a fox and then lets it go and chases it with the cer- 
tainty of killing it, he is not a sportsman; if he boxes up 
rabbits and lets them out to be inevitably killed, heis not 
a sportsman. The same man would shoot a quail on its 
nest, would snare a partridge, or bet on acertainty. But 
not only is rabbit coursing not sportsmanlike, it is posi- 
tively cruel, the Hempstead jury to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The dogs are bound to kill and they do it merci- 
lessly. In one case Mr. Bergh’s man saw a live rabbit 
caught simultaneously by two dogs and pulled to pieces, 
“the head being torn off and the body fearfully lacerated.” 
The farmers about Garden City testified in the trial that 
the rabbit is a pest. True; but seventy-five of them in a box 
are a pest tono farmer. When the street dogs were a pest 
in this city a few summers ago, it was never thought wise 
orhumane to let them go when once caught with a Doc‘or 
Carver or a Buffalo Bill to shoot them as they ran, even 
tho their death would thus have been as certain. The de- 
fendants won their case without the support of arguments. 
They had none that would stand against the charge of 
cruelty. Rabbit coursing is a disgraceful pastime and is 
to be classed with such degrading spectacles as rat-baiting 
and cock-fighting. We regret its introduction as a ‘‘sport”’ 
into this country, and we earnestly hope that it has not 
come to stay. 

YALE UNIVERSITY has a new and distinguished member, 
not yet properly chronicled in the public annals of its 
fame. The name of this new member is Chrysemis 
picta, to which we ought to add the further distinction 
bicephala. It is, in plain English, a young two-headed 
turtle, normal in every other respect, but with two well- 
developed heads. Luckily the creature was caught when 
only two weeks old, or we fearit would have found the en- 
vironment unfavorable to its existence. The two heads are 
not on the best of terms with each other, and possess very 
distinct and at times hostile individuality. Thus, when 
walking tnrough the stubble if a stout spear of grass 
comes between the two heads, both pull on it without 
Yielding, and the creature comes to a standstill. One head 
controls the feet on one side, and the other the feet on the 
Other; and the creature does not easily learn to co- 
ordinate the twosides. If one head is drawn in its shell 
and asleep the other head may determine to travel; and 
travel it does round and round a circle, until the other head 
gets waked up and starts its side agoing. Sometimes one 
head will see the eye of the other head and take it for an 
insect and snap at. it, when this second head will retreat 
into its shell, or both heads will get into a big fight. 
When both heads retire together they find the space quite 
too contracted, and that gets them intoaquarrel. They 
feed well, and sometimes one head will be quite satisfied 
‘While the other one is yet hungry. The two heads have 

erent dispositions. The right head is more timid and 


has the best appetite. They are getting educated to un 
derstand each other; and after a three months’ term of 
instruction under a competent professor they have learned 
to walk and swim with some mutual comfort. and a well- 


harmonized altruistic development is confidently looked 
for by the Professor of Ethics. 





THE total number of trials and convictions under [the 
“co-habitation ’”’ section of the Edmunds anti-polygamy 
law in Utah now amounts to five hundred and twenty-five; 
and during the last fiscal year there were three hundred and 
twenty-six suck trials and convictions in thatterritory. The 
number in Idaho is eighty-nine. The Grand Jury not long 
since discharged at Provo in Utah, found two hundred and 
thirty-four indictments against as many persons charged 
with violating the “ co-habitation ’’ section of the law, the 
most of whom have been held for trial. These facts show 
a general disposition on the part of Mormons to disregard 
the law, and avery commendable fidelity on the part of 
courts to enforce the law. The Congress of the United 
States has undertaken the task of destroying polygamy in 
all its forms, and under all its disguises, in the territories 
subject toits jurisdiction, by the power oflaw. So far the 
law seems to have been efficiently put in force; and the 
proper course to pursue is to continue its action with una- 
bated vigor until Mormons themselves come to the conclu- 
sion that their polygamous system can find no safe resting- 
place in this country, and abandon it altogether. This is 
not religious persecution, but criminal legislation demanded 
in the interests of good morals, 


A RECENT number of the Chicago Legal News contains 
the full text of the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as delivered by Mr. Justice Lamar, in ref- 
erence to the constitutionality of the pruhibitory law of the 
State of Iowa, so far as the Constitution of the United 
Statesis concerned. The Supreme Court of the State 
had sustained the law; and in this opinion the judgment 
of the State Court is affirmed. The ground taken by Mr. 
Justice Lamar isthat there is nothing in the body ot the 
Federal Constitution, or in any of the amendments thereto, 
to prevent any state from prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors witbin its own borders; that the 
police power of a state is as broad and plenary as the taxing 
power; that property within the state is subject to the ope- 
rations of the former power so long as it is within the juris- 
diction of the state; and that the power to regulate com- 
merce, vested in Congress, does not protect a persoxin man- 
ufacturing intoxicating liquors in the State of Iowa 
against the statutes of that state. This is substantially 
the ground taken by the Court in Mugler v. Kansas, 123 
U.S. 623. The question would seem to be settled that, so 
far as the Federal Constitution is concerned, the states 
may, in their discretion, and in the exercise of their po- 
lice powers, probibit the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, within their own borders, to apy extent 
that they see fit. All that is needed to secure absolute 
prohibition in any state is the requisite public sentiment 
therein. 





WE wish we could be assured that the English Gov- 
ernment, which has so long been alone in the work of 
fighting the slave-traffic in the seas, is now to be efficiently 
aided by Germany, Austria, Italy, Russiaand Greece. The 
news is almost too good to be true. It is said that Bis- 
marck has taken advantaze of the Pope’s interest in the 
abolition of the slave-trade in Africa, and of Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s crusade among the capitals of Europe, to please 
the Pope and placate the German Catholics in a very cheap 
way. We may be sure that the idea of doing anything in 
politics because it was right or philanthropic, never oc- 
curred to him. He thinks Gladstone a humbug because 
these considerations are imported by the English statesman 
into politics. But there may be much more than pleasing 
the Pope in this new move. Germany is coloniziug al- 
most in the very track of these slave dhows. Theslaves 
are carried across from the eastern coast to Arabia, aad 
just this eastern coast is now being seized by German and 
other colonists, as the beginning of anew empire. Where 
colonization comes the slave-trade must go. It interferes 
with all legitimate commerce, and with the supply of labor. 
Whetber this news is true or not, the doom of the slave- 
trade is fixed by Christian colonization; and Mohamme- 
dan slavery must end, because the supply of slaves will 
be cut off. Then will come peace in the interior of the 
continent, and a speedy opening of a new country to com- 
merce, civilization and Christianity. 


.... The Congregationalist speaks wisely and clearly on 
the Congregational] caste question in Georgia: 

“It is now stated that the caste question, which has threat- 
ened to disturb the peace of our denominational work at. the 
South, is in a fair way to be settled fairly, and we trust finally. 
The Georgia Conference—composed of the -white churches in 
Atlanta, and the others in Georgia and Tennessee which recently 
combined as the United Congregational Church—has conferred 
formally with the Georgia Association—com posed of our colored 
churches—with a view to the union of the two bodies. This 
ought to be consummated, so far as we can judge, and we hope 
that it may be. In view of the fact that the caste ques- 
tion is disturbing the other denominations at the South, and in 
some instances seriously, it is specially desirable that the Con- 
gregational churches should take the lead in setting the right 
example.” 


....No man,in a normal state of mind, ever honestly 
said to bimself or anybody else: “I have no concern about 
my own existence. Whether I live or die is a matter of no 
consequence to me. If I die, then whether I am annihi- 
lated or survive that event, and if I survive it, then what 
1 am and where I am, whether happy or miserable, in 
Heaven or in Hell—all this is to me a subject in regard to 
which I feel perfectly indifferent. I care nothing about 
the so-called hereafter that follows death. I do not deem 
it wortby of a moment’s thought. Iaminthe same state 
of mind in respect to my kindred, whether dead or living, 





Tascible, while the left is more bcld and energetic, and 


creed is not possible to a sane human being; and if a 
sane man ever talked in this way, he did not tell the truth, 
and he knew it. 


--»»The article in vur ‘Biblical Research,” by Mr. 
Prince, who is attached to the Philadelphia Expedition to 
Babylonia, gives a much more favorable view of Hamdi 
Bey and the museum in Stambov! than is given by Mr. 
Theodore Bent in his article onthe Turkish archeologist 
in The Contemporary Review. Mr. Bent’s rancor may be 
explained by this fact which he does not tell, that all his 
antiquities were seized at Thasos by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. This does not, however, excuse him for bis ungen- 
tlemanly invasion of Hamdi’s private home. Turkish law 
forbids the exportation of antiquities, but that is no more 
than Greek law or Italian law says. From the Turkish 
point of view it is right, altho it is very unfortunate for 
foreign archeologists. 


.... The Brooklyn Eagle, which is strongly Democratic, 
but usually fair, has these generous words for Mr. Levi P. 
Morton: 

“Mr. Morton is a citizen of whom New York caa afford to be 
proud. During the campaign he bore himself like the high- 
minded and patriotic gentleman that he is. That nis nomita- 
tion at Chicago was a capital stroke for the Republican Party 
is now abundantly demonstrated. He will be a capable and 
upright officer, worthy of this imperial commonwealth and 
creditable to the country at large.” 

Now let the Eagle give us a companion piece to this por- 
trait. Will it tell us whatit thinks of President-elect Har- 
rison ? 


.... While the proposed union of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Churches in Japan may be delayed, a new 
movement for union in China has been started by the 
Northern Presbyterian missions there. The Synod of 
China has addressed a communication to the seven other 
Presbyterian missions asking them to enter into negotia- 
tions to unite in a single United Presbyterian Church of 
China. The advantages are obvious, and as the separate 
denominations, in the Presbyterian Alliance, have ap- 
proved union in mission fields we cannot doubt that it 
will be achieved in 1890 at the General Conference in 
Shanghai. 


....General Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, with a 
quartet of colored students and two Indian youth, has been 
holding a series of meetings in the interest of the school. 
Last Sabbath the company were in Trinity Church. Boston, 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks’s, Next Sabbath afternoon they are 
to be in this city, at Broadway Tabernacle, where addresses 
by Indian and colored youth, by General Armstrong, and 
the Rev. Mr. Frissell will be made. The slave songs will 
be sung by the Hampton quartet. A similar meeting will 
be held in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s, where the Rev. Dr. John Hall will 
speak, 


.... The (political) Cabinet-makers, like those engaged in 
other lines of holiday trade, seem to have more business on 
hand just now than they can either properly or profitably 
attend to. Whether they will be able to finish all their 
work and rush the same to the | resident-elect not later 
than the fourth of March next, according to promise, is at 
the present time quite uncertain. Extra trains, however, 
at half fare (we are happy to say), can now be engaged to 
transport next month every bureau with its maker to 
Washington; and no time should be lost in securing tickets 
for ‘All aboard that’s a-going.”’ 


..-.-The American Academy of Medicive is twelve years 
old; and growing rapidly. Its constitution allows mem- 
bership to physicians who have received a college education, 
are graduates of a medical schoo), and have practiced three 
years. At the late meeting five women applied for 
membership. They were graduates of. Vassar and other 
colleges, showed their diplomas as regular graduates of a 
good medical college, and presented evidence that they 
had been three yearsin regular practice. There was noth- 
ing to do but to admit them. -Good. The world does not 
stand still. 


.... Wealth and public spirit are hereditary in some fam- 
ilies. Notably is this proved the case with the Slaters of 
Norwich, Conn. The late John F. Slater gave a million 
dollars for the education of the Freedmen; and now his 
son, William A. Slater, has built and furnished an admi- 
rably equipped art museum in Norwich in memory of his 
father. It is a delight to see wealth in such hands. That 
is what wealth is for, altho some seem to think its best use 
is to spend it in bets as to whether a man’s fox hound will 
catch a rabbit let out of « box before it can reach cover. 


.... Tbe reader ofthe Bible should always bear in mind 
that the term “‘Scripture”’ or ‘‘ Scriptures,” as occurring in 
the New Testament, refers to a certain well-known group 
of sacred writings, existing among the Jews at the time 
of Christ and his apostles, and that this group comprised 
the writings that compose our Old Testament. Christ and 
his apostles set their seal upon this entire group, as being 
of divine authority; and this one fact ought to settle the 
question as to the authority of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures in every Christian mind. 


.. .We cannot help_being sorry that Cornell University 
bas lost, by the decision of the Court of Appeals in this 
state, the bequest of Mrs. Fisk. A clause in the charter 
allowed the University to hold but three millions of prop- 
erty, which it already held, if the land scrip was to be 
counted as principal in its property. This question may 
go tothe United States Supreme Court. The charter has 
since been amended, for a real university may make good use 
of much more than three million dollars’ worth of property 


....Jesus conducted his public ministry from the com- 
mencement to the close thereof, with a full knowledge of 
the tragic manner in which it would end. He gave fre- 
quent intimations to this effect; and during the last six 
months of his ministry, he, on several occasions, told his 





so far as the effect of deathon themis concerned.” Sucha 


disciples distinctly that the Jewish rulers would put him 
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to death at Jerusalem. Hedid nothing to avoid the result 
which he fully anticipated. He came into the world “to 
give his life a ransom for many.”’ 


....There is a very general impression thet President- 
elect Harrison will select the Hon. John Sherman for the 
State Department, and thus place him at the head of his 
Cabinet. Rumor says that this is already settled. Such 
an appointment would in every way be fitting. The coun- 
try would accept it as an ample pledge, in the capacities of 
the incumbent, that the affairs of this Department would 
be wisely and well managed. It would be a vast improve- 
ment upon Secretary Bayard. 


....Judge Lawrence, of this city, told a great deal of 
truth the other day when he said that “ experts will swear 
to anything.’’ These are very strong words, not intended 
to charge experts with willful perjury; yet it is a very gen- 
eral fact that experts, in giving their opinions before courts 
of justice, are apt to think according to the wishes of the 
party introducing them. [his makes it necessary for 
courts and juries to sift these opinions very carefully. 


.... The doctrine of Christ’s death as a sacrificial offering 
for sin, with a view to the pardon and justification of sin- 
ners, was not by the apostles invented and foisted into the 
Christian system after he had left the world. They simply 
preached what he had‘preached befure them, and specially 
emphasized in the appointment of the Lord’s Supper just 
before his death, and what the prophets had clearly pre- 
dicted. The doctrine belongs essentially te the system that 
bears his name. 


....He who reads the New Testament with candor, can- 
not fail to see that Jesus Christ is the chief corner-stone 
of our salvation, that those who accept him with loving and 
trustful faith will be saved by bim, and that those who re- 
ject him as a Saviour will, if thus dying, die in their sins 
and under the curse of God’s law. These truths are as 
plainly taugbt in the New Testament as truths can be 
taught in language. 


...-The Republicans will organize the next House of 
Representatives by a majority of from five tonine. This 
much is assured. The plot to steal seats enough to give 
the Democrats a majority has failed. The contract was a 
little too large and the great public a little too watchful. 
When Congress is organized there are some cases where 
certificates have been given that demand searching inves- 
tigation. 


....The Rev. Charles H. Eaton, of this city, in his 
Thanksgiving sermon of last week, discussed the school 
question, taking the broad ground that there should be no 
division of public funds forthe support of sectarian schools 
of any kind, and that our public schools should have noth- 
ing to do with the teaching of the peculiar tenets of any 
religious sect. He is entirely right on both points. 


...-Some of the names canvassed for Harrison’s advisers 
would not shine in cabinet-setting. Political bosses may 
do party service; but they are not adapted to high places 
in public service. Those who are planning to thrust such 
men upon the attention of the President-elect are not plan- 
ning wisely for themselves, for their party, or for the 
new Administration. 


...-Objections to Christianity, either as to its doctrines 
or its facts, that are equally applicable to the constitution 
and course of nature, have no force so far as our practice 


is concerned. In the latter application they are certainly 
without force; andif so, then they must be equally soin 
the former, and should at once be dismissed as of nv con- 
seque.ce. 


... One of the urgent duties of the legislature of this 
state at its next session will be to enact a decent law on 
the subject of prison Jabor. It is time for the legislature 
to stop fooling with this question to please the so-ca)led 
labor vote, and give the state a law that will supply work 
to the prisoners in some form of productive industry. 


....We thank Zion’s Herald, whose Gilbert Haven’s 
memory is so dear tv us, for its too kind references to our 
fortieth anniversary, as well as for its carefulness lest: by 
saying what it might, it should make us “vain.” Zion’s 
Herald is itself an admirable illustration of the strength 
and independence of unofficial journalism. 


....-The Republican Party, after the 4th of next March, 
will have the control of all branches of the Government; 
and if it acts wisely, it will retain this control for a long 
series of years to come. perhaps for another quarter of a 
century. ‘ The Solid South.’’ as a basis for Democratic 
ascendency, is about ** played out.” 


-»»-A Correspondent has asked us how Professor Boy- 
esen’s name is pronounced. The question was sent to him 
and he has replied as follows: 

My name is pronounced as if it were spelled Yalmar Yort Boy- 
e-sen, the accent being in each word on the first syllable. The 
sound Hj in Norwegian is pronounced hke the English y in 
yacht, Yankee, etc. 

-.--The Herald, of this city, characterizes the Third 
Party Prohibitionists as “the Quixotic party in politics,”and 
as ‘‘sentimentalists, with unbounded eloquence, a purity 
of motive that has never been questioned, and a most as- 
tounding ignorance of human nature.” 


....No city in the United States is better provided with 


the advantages of a free library than Baltimore, where 
the Branch No, Five of the Enoch Pratt Free Library has 
just been opened. There is no distinction of race or color 
allowed in its privileges. 


....The Kentucky farmer who bet bis farm that Cleve- 


land would be elected, and then, having lost the bet, com- 


mitted suicide, was doubly a fool and a sinner—first, in the 
bet, and secondly, in the suicide. 


..-.-To do no good in this world and be simply useless 
and worthless to mankind, even without positively bad 
action, is to waste lite and siu against God. No one has 
a moral right thus to spend his life. 


----Sunday passed with no disturbance to the peace of 


Paris, and with hisses for Buulanger. There is no reason 
to fear for the permanence of the French Republic. 





THE FOUNDING OF THE INDEPENDENT. 
BY HENRY C. BOWEN. 


FORTY YEARS ago—viz., on the 7th day of December, 
1848—the first number of THE INDEPENDENT was printed. 
It was started as a denominational, progressive family 
paper, claiming at the same time to be independent and 
fair toward every sect and party in discussing religious 
and other questions. Its editors, the Rev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D.D., pastor of the Center Church, New Haven; the 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., pastor of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklyn; the Rev. Joseph P, Thompson, D.D., pas- 
tor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and the Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt, D.D., were all connected with the Con- 
gregational denomination, and the paper, it was well 
understood, would faithfully represent that particular 
body of Christians. Its original proprietors were Seth 
B. Hunt, Jonathan Hunt, Simeon B. Chittenden, Theo- 
dore McNamee, and myself. Its publisher was 8S. M. 
Benedict, and all of us, also, were then connected with 
the Congregational churches in New York and Brooklyn, 
of which at that time there were only five or six. 

On the morning of the day when the paper first ap- 
peared, the editors and proprietors were all invited by its 
publisher to assemble at ten o’clock at thé press-room, 


located in asmall, dark basement. All but two were 
there promptly at the time named. 

Dr. Thompson, as the rest of us afterward learned, 
determined in his own mind to get the first copy of the 
paper as it left the press. Having arrived early, he 
promptly placed himself nearest the press, never moving 
his position in the least. At last Mr. Benedict said: 
‘*Gentlemen, editors and proprietors of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, are you all ready?’ With one voice the reply was: 
‘‘All ready.” Then Mr. Benedict shouted to the en- 
gineer: ‘* Start the press.” Dr. Thompson spread him- 
self, and with extended arms keeping back all who at- 
tempted to crowd him aside, he grabbed the first 
sheet and gracefully marched to the rear, saying: ‘‘ Now’s 
your chance, gentlemen!” When each had secured a 
paper, we bade the publisher good-morning and at once 
left the press-room. 

Dr. Joshua Leavitt, as office editor, gave his whole 
time and attention to the duties of his position. Dr. 
Thompson, as arule, spent an hour at the office daily. 
Dr. Siorrs and Dr. Bacon, also as a rule, met the other 
editors for conference on Monday morning of each 
week and discussed all matters relating to their duty as 
editors. Power was given to them by the proprietors to 
control the entire policy of the paper. Whatever they, 
or a majority of them, desired to say in its columns 
could be said without consulting the proprietors or any 
one of them. 

The salaries paid to the three leading editors named 
averaged about four hundred dollars. The amount paid 
to Dr. Leavitt was at the rate of one thousand dollars 
perannum. He had been connected at different times 
with the New York Evangelist and The Emancipator, 
and was then regarded as a good journalist and one of 
the wisest and best of men, besides being one of the most 
zealous leaders of the anti-slavery party, then becoming 
more and more prominent in all the Northern States, 
and particularly in New England. A more progressive 
religious paper than any at that time published, seemed 
to be called for among the best men in the country. A 
strong paper conducted by strong men was wanted as a 
political power to defend the cause of freedom. No 
other among the religious or even the secular journals 
of that day dared to say much on the subject of slavery. 

For its zeal as an advocate of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, THE 'NDEPENDENT was the object of much abuse, 
At the time of the great excitement in New York about 
slavery and the importance of ‘‘ compromising with the 
South” in order to “retain Southern trade,” a great 
meeting was held in Castle Garden, called by a special 
notice signed by ‘‘ nearly every business man in the 
city,” except the members of the firm of Bowen & 
McNamee, THE INDEPENDENT, its editors and proprie- 
tors were denounced most severely for *‘exciting the 
people,” provoking ‘‘ civil war,” a ** dissolution of our 
glorious Union,” and *‘ driving away Southern trade.” It 
was a trying period in the history of the paper and to its 
owners. Mob law was threatened to suppress its publi- 
cation, and the whole South was deluged with scurri- 
lous papers and handbills urging Southern merchants 
to avoid dealings and social intercourse with those 
‘traitors’ connected with THE INDEPENDENT. 

One of the leading commercial papers in New York 
severely denounced Bowen & McNamee by name, giv- 
ing its whole, powerful influence to damage the firm, 
and, if possible, force it ‘‘into line” in the support of 
the ‘‘ compromise” measures proposed by the pro-slavery 
merchants of the North. The only reply or notice taken 
of this personal assault by Bowen & McNamee was the 
publishing of a card, which has since become more or 
less historic, stating in substance that *‘ their goods were 
for sale but not their principles.” The firm lost most of 
its Southern trade and nearly a quarter of a million 
in debts besides, from that quarter, but it saved 





its ‘principles ” and its self-respect by perem ; 
refusing—after repeated invitations to doso by « friends” 
—to add its name to ‘five thousand” others to the 
“call” for the ‘‘ Castle Garden” meeting (g 

of which, with all the names appended, | now 
have in my possession), having for its real Object 
the retention of Southern trade. Whether the 
firm took the right stand or not at that critica] time 
the events of 61 and onward during the Ciy)) War 
and the Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham Lip. 
coln may now safely be put in evidence to decide, 

Besides the demands made upon THE INDEPENDENT 
in the cause of anti-slavery, the Congregational de. 
nomination, which at that time was rapidly growing in 
strength and influence outside of New England, wanteq 
a channel through which help and support should be 
constantly given to thousands of good people who had 
left their New England homes and had gone westward 
to seek their fortuues in the numberless fields and op- 
portunities therein presented. They naturally carrieg 
their New England principles with them and desired to 
hold them and freely teach them wherever they were 
rocated. THE INDEPENDENT promptly recognized the 
claims of these good men and urged them to unite wher. 
ever located—whether in New York, Ohio, Iowa or else. 
where in organizing Congregational churches. A good 
start being given, these churches began quickly to mul- 
tiply in all the the Northern and Western States and 
Territories; calls for financial aid from Eastern churches 
were responded to to a very large extent, and the best 
results followed the timely help thus given. 

The proprietors of THE INDEPENDENT at this time and 
during all its early history were constantly advancing 
money to meet its steadily increasing expenses. The 
owners of the paper were all engaged in business, and 
gave, personally, little or no attention to the paper. Now 
and then they were called together to see if the expenses 
could not in some way be cut down. The editors wereall 
poorly paid. Its amiable publisher practically received 
little or nothing beyond his cash disbursements for type- 
setting, press-work and the rent. Nobody made any 
money out of the paper except the employé:. The 
paper, however, continued to grow in influence and to 
increase its subscription-list. At length a change oc- 
curred in the proprietorship. Mr. Seth b. Hunt gave up 
business in New York and made a new connection, 
and moved with his family to Europe; his brother also, 
Jonathan Hunt, soon retired from business in 
New York, and left for California. Mr. Chitten- 
den, for personal and business reasons, withdrew 
from the paper. Altho the paper was in debt 
and making no money, the other proprietors, Bowen 
and McNamee, reluctantly concluded to take upon their 
shoulders the sole ownership of the paper, assuming 
current liabilities and taking all the prospective risks of 
its publication. 

Further changes were thereafter made in the proprie- 
torship. Mr. Samuel FP. Holmes and Mr. Anthony Gil- 
kison, partners of the firm of Bowen, McNamee & Co., be- 
came part owners of the paper until the War broke out, 
when the firm was dissolved, and I soon thereafter became 
its sole owner. At that time the paper was indebted tothe 
firm for a very large amount of money—larger than the 
totalamount of its obligations at any previous time in its 
history. Noone among allits proprietors had ever given 
his whole attention, or even a quarter of it, in looking 
after the interests of the paper. Its owners had paid its 
bills, hoping always that a turn in the tide of its affairs 
would occur when it would at least pay its expenses. 

When I withdrew from the dry-goods business I re- 
solved to give my undivided attention to the paper, 
and see if it could not be made to pay. I was often 
greatly discouraged, and to such an extent that I 
privately offered the paper for sale to several different 
persons. I could find no one willing to take the risks 
of its publication. Finally, during the financial changes 
which occurred in the country during the War, business 
generally greatly improved, and the paper felt this im- 
provement, and soon began to pay all its expenses, leav- 
ing a fair margin of surplus as profit. 

Long before that time its original editors had retired, 
feeling, after years of labor with very poor pay, that they 
could not with propriety give their services longer to 
the paper. Since their connection was dissolved, others, 
from time to time, have filled their places; but for 
nearly five years past THX INDEPENDENT, in its editorial 
and publishing departménts, has been under my entire 
management and control. The whole machinery of the 
establishment, including that of its press-rooms, compo- 
sition-rooms, bindery, folding and mailing departments, 
is owned by the paper, and is under my constant super 
vision. The best talent is employed to fill its editorial 
and contributors’ pages that can be procured in this 
country and in Europe, embracing, it is believed 
a far greater number of competent persons than are con- 
nected with any similar religious journal. 

From the War to the present time the paper has pros- 
pered; its field has broadened; it is no longer a denomina- 
tional paper in any senseof the word. It still has princi- 
ples that are worth fighting for, if they are not as memen- 
tous as thuse which called it into being. For one I am 
better satisfied with THE INDEPENDENT as it is to-day 
than ever during the forty years of its existence. 

New York, December 34d, 1888. 
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THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


BY RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 








To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

If my working days were as long as they used to be 
when they reached easily to midnight and after, or if 
there were more of them between the Sundays, or if 
the pressure of other work would now and then for a 
time let up. I would gladly send you a basketful of 
reminiscences of the early and the succeeding editorial 
conferences in the second story of the Beekman Street 
printing-house, where THE INDEPENDENT was started on 
itscourse. As it is, Ican only secure a brief time, on 
this appropriate Thanksgiving Day.in which tosend you 
my Hail, and God bless you! The reminiscences must 
for the most part wait. 

Iconfess that I look back with a chronic sub-acute 
wonder to those youthful days when additional and large 
labors, with important responsibilities, were so easily 


am glad that the bold venture was made, since, in the 
then existing circumstances, no other way appeared for 
securing the establishment of the noble paper which has 
come to he so great a power. But it was a venture! 
Dr. Bacon, our senior editor, and Dr. Leavitt, the hon- 
ored and unwearied assistant editor, were sturdy vet- 
erans, both of them men of war from their youth, 
thoroughty equable, sagacious and sound-tempered, but 
knowing as wellas any of their contemporaries the stride 
of battle, and the gaudia certaminis. Dr. Thompson 
was only two or three years my senior, but full of eager 
aspiration for the opportunity to discuss in a popular 
and large way the theological, ethical and political ques- 
tions in which he felt profound interest, and on which 
his convictions were intelligent and strong. Perhaps 
his enthusiasm infected me. Otherwise, it could have 
been only the yielding disposition on which my friends 
havecheerfully counted all my life, which led me to join 
him in the new enterprize. But, whatever the explana- 
tion, I did so join him; and the two emulous novices, in 
maiden armor, cantered with gay audacity into the 
lists by the side of the tough and experienced knights, 
as if it were all to be a fe:tive holiday-game, and there 
were never to be hard or sharp blows given or taken. 

We were not long in being undeceived. Dr. Bacon 
went soon to Europe, for perbaps a year and a balf; Dr. 
Leavitt confined himself wholly to office-work and the 
news department, as it had been from the first arranged 
that he should; and Dr. Thompson and I had, for an in- 
terval long enough to test us, to face all comers. It was 
very exciting, but how it did pull on strength and time, 
and on all resources! We had, I remember, a ringing 
controversy soon on hand with the Tract Society, then 
one of the great powersin our American religious world, 
onthe matter of its pledged and offensive silence atout 
slavery, and on what seemed eccentricities or deficien- 
cies in its financial reports. At the same time we were 
contending at the top of our strength for the liberty of 
Dr. Bushnell to utter his opinions, which as then un- 
derstood we did not share, but which cid not seem to us 
to deserve the resistance and the fierce malediction 
which they presen:ly encountered. Then came the Fu- 
gitive Slave law, and the Union-Savimg craze which fol- 
lowed; and while Dr. Bacon was off in Persia, with his 
life in peril among the Koords, all the beasts at Ephesus 
seemed suddenly to have sighted or snuffed their oppor- 
tunity, and to be combined in one passionate onset 
against THE INDEPENDENT— proprietors, editors, assistant 
editor, and the paper itself. 

The spirit of blithe and adventurous nonchalance 
with which we had begun our work had been by that 
time a good deal sobered. We recognized fully at the 
office the gravity of the crisis, and its severity. But we 
certainly were not frightened; andI do not think that we 
ever gave back, by a foot-breadth, from the front-line of 
our persistent opposition toslavery, or of our endeavor 
to rally and hold the Christian people of the country in 
determined antagonism to it. The Castle Garden frenzy 
seemed, for the moment, to carry all befors it; but I 
know , from distinguished individual testimonies, some 
of which I still have, that our work at the time was not 
without its important effects; and the development of 
the great party which first took organic form in 1856, 
and which has now for the seventh time been intrusted 
with the conduct of national affairs, was certainly due, 
ina measure at least, to the influence of the paper at 
that angry and clamorous crisis, and in following years. 
The minds and the consciences of ministers and church- 
members, throughout the range of our widening circu- 
lation, were fully prepared for the happy consummation 
when it came. 

One by one those with whom I rejoice to recall 
this pleasant association, in days when strength and 


hope were young, have passed into the highter. 
Spheres. Almost without an exception the men with 


whom we had our discussions, editors, secretaries, lead- 
ers and champions of adverse opinion, have passed on 
also, The speeding years have brought swift change. 
But it is good to have weekly proof that the paper 
Which then had to tight its way, through controversies 
often vehement and sharp, into public recognition and 
national influence, still lives—richer in contents, broad- 
€F in scope, more powerful for the maintenance of the 


than could have been realized or was even prophesied 
in its earlier time. That'l rejoice in its splendid success, 
you know well enough. That I hope for the steady and 
grand increase of that success in years to come, you do 
not need to be ussured. The lines of discussion are now 
widely changed. American slavery, forty years ago so 
haughty and so fierce a power, is dead forever, smitten 
to extinction by the great proclamation which followed 
saber and shot, and the thunder of cannon; and it will 
not reappear while the planet continues, and the stars 
in their courses move and shine. The old forms of 
various opposition to the liberty and the truth of the 
Gospel are not now as active and as prominent as then. 
But error, in its changeful activity, is of a pliant and 
hardy growth, with tough roots in human nature; and 
the discussion which exhibits and resists it will never be 
finished till the reign of the Master is everywhere su- 
preme. All the same, the world is growing better, and 
millennium is nearer, the offenses still come, and tho so 
many of those with whom we walked and worked in the 
vanished days, when the sparkle of youth was reflected 
on all things, have left our side. 
I trust, and doubt not, that the paper which enlisted 
at the beginning so fond an enthusiasm, with so eager 
and proud a service, and which has been in recent years 
so superbly expanded and enriched, will do its full part, 
henceforth and always, in encountering error and estab- 
lishing truth. I hope that its faithfulness to the Lord, 
and its earnestness in his cause, will only advance to 
complete consummation as generations succeed each 
other. I hope that when all of us who have ever hitherto 
been associated with it shall have left these pleasant 
earthly places to seek and find the better country, it 
will continue, in other hands, but with the same spirit, 
to hasten and to welcome the coming day of universal 
righteousness and peace. Men are freer already than 
they were, and party dictation is less decisive. But I do 
not know that I have any better counsel to offer for 
the paper now than that which was contained, as I see 
by an old file of it, in the first editorial which it fell to 
me to write for it, forty years ago this week, interpret- 
ing and vindicating the name which has now become 
historical: ‘‘ It is our purpose and hope not so much to 
reflect public opinion as toact upon it. . . . If, as 
has sometimes been said, the character and destiny of 
a paper are infolded in its name as in a seminal princi- 
ple, we know not what we could do better for our 
churches and times, or for those which shall succeed 
them, than to send to the pastors and the families 
whom we shall visit from week to week in our widen- 
ing circuits a journal really deserving the name, THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 

So with congratulations, good wishes, and happy ex- 
pectations for the future of the paper, I am ever, 

Faithfully yours, 


R. S. STORRs. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.. November 29th, 1888. 
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LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION. 


YONKERS, N. Y., November 28th, 1888, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The anuouncement made in your issue of 22d inst. that you 
would be forty years old on the 7th of December next, rather 
surprised me at first, for I cou!d not realize that so many 
years had passed since Mr. Bowen called at my storein New 
York and asked me tosubscribe to a weekly paper to be called 
THE INDEPENDENT, which he, with some of his friends, pro- 
posed to establish for the promotion of evangelical re- 
ligion, and to advance the cause of human freedom espe. 
cially inour own land. Being quite in favor of both these 
objects, I readily allowed my name to be added to the list of 
subscribers, and paid in advance for thefirst year. That I 
have never regretted this act appears from the fact that I 
have repeated it annually for forty years past. At that time 
the cause of human freedom in our country certainly needed 
friends, for it was by no means popular—except, perhaps, 
as a “ glittering generality’ proclaimed by Fourth of July 
orators, and applicable only to white people, or Anglo- 
Saxons—and it struck meas rather heroic for the proprie- 

‘tors of the proposed journal to declare plainly their inten- 
tion of giving it all the support in their power. It wasa 
bold, as well as a righteous stand totake, and I am glad to 
say that, in my judgment, that declaration you have fully 
vindicated. Your weekly visits have yielded an unfailing 
supply of interesting as well as instructive matter for my 
family, and after being read there you have been sent else- 
where, and I have been told you have continued to circu- 
late until worn out by use. Is not that better than to iile you 
away for future reference ? I cannot say I have always coin- 
cided with everything you have said during all these years; 
but I must admit, that in the main, you have stood square- 
ly by your principles as announced at first; and you have 
done good work in behalf of those interests so intimately 
related to the general welfare, and in behalf of which you 
enlisted at the outset. I need scarcely say that I value 
more and more your weekly visits, as the years roll along, 
for at the present time you seem to me stronger and richer 
than ever; and I sometimes think you combine the excel- 
lencies of the best Quarterly Reyiews and the Literary 

Monthly Magazines with the salient points of the commer- 
cial, financial and political articlesof the daily press. In con- 
clusion allow me to say that I sincerely congratulate you on 
the success that has crowned an euterprise that was started 
for noble purposes, but under some difficulties which have 
been overcome. May your future history be peaceful and 
prosperous, and when all your original subscribers shall 











truth, with a wider fame in the country and in the world 


have “‘ crossed over the river’’—as they must do very soon 


—you shall have a yet larger “ crowd of witnesses” to con- 
gratulate you on arriving at your eightieth anniversary. 


Very Truly Yours, 
WILLIAM H. SMITR. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 22d, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
I see you are to celebrate \our forty years as a paper 
December 7th, 1888. Allow me, one of your subscribers and 


careful readers, to write that it is the best paper in the 
world, that it elected Cleveland, and, I may say with equal 
truth and sincerity, it elected Harrison. 


If Cleveland had indorsed the Saxton Electoral Reform 
Bill, in New York State, in writing, he would have been 
elected as President, but *‘ Whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first make mad.” God makes Presidents and unmakes 
them; we are but instruments in the hands of an all-wise 
Power. Yours sincerely, Harris J. CHILTON. 


HOLYOKE, MaAss., Nov. 23d, 1888. 
TO THE INDEPENDENT, Greeting: 

I notice wnat you say to your readers in the issue of 
November 22d, with regard to the age of your paper, etc. 
I would say that I commenced taking it (I think) in 1855, 
and have had it every year since. Do not feel that I can do 
without it. It is the best paper, taking everything into 
consideration, that I read. Its standard is nigh. Its sen- 
timents morally, religiously and politically I heartily in- 
dorse. Wishing for you a long life and a high degree of 
prosperity, I remain, yours truly, S. T. LYMAN. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, ORANGE, N. J., Nov. 28th, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Without speaking disparagingly of other re)igious jour- 
nals, Ican say that regard THE INDEPENDENT as the ablest, 
most fearless and orthodox of them all, It has bad its va- 
garies and outlived them, and is better now than ever be- 
fore. It has a wider range, a more pronounced scholarship 
and a truer ring; indeed, it has kept itself still in the van 
tbrough all the changes in thought and life since it was es- 
tablished. I began to write forit soon after its first num- 
bers, and there wasa period when my articles appeared 
very frequentiy in its columns. And I owea personal debt 
to its editors aud publishers for very kind aud appreciative 
treatment at their hands. [t has been, doubtiess, one of 
the influences which have made me think it worth my 
while to keep writing. Andit was some reward, the other 
day, for Miss Hance, who has been fifteen years in Africa, 
to tell me she felt under personal obligations to me for 
what I had written for THE INDEPENDENT. 

The one sincere prayer and wish of my heart respecting 
the paper is, that the brave and honorable—shall I say ven- 
erable— proprietor and publisher may long stand at the 
helm, hand on the wheel, as to-day. Very truly, 

’ J, E. RANKIN, 





CINCINNATI, O., NOVEMBER 28th, 1888 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT; 

In answer to your invitation to subscribers who have 
taken THE INDEPENDENT from the first number to the pres- 
ent, I would reply that I have been a subscriber from the 
first number, when, [ believe, Doctors Thompson, Bacon 
and Storrs were editors, to the present time, except one 
year that Mr. Theodore Tilton had charge. I have eight or 
ten volumes bound, and most of the others in my library. 
I and my family have been largely interested and instructed 
from its contents from week toweek. It may not be proper 
for me to make any suggestions as to what you should pub- 
lish, but I must say, looking over your long and valuable 
list of contributors, that if you would make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT more of a religious paper, it would be still more satis- 
factory to me than it has been of late years. But I have 
anticipated for the last ten years that I had made my last 
subscription. I am now nearly eighty-five years old, and 
cannot want the paper much longer. Wishing you con- 
tinued success, and hoping THE INDEPENDENT may be a 


lasting blessing to otber generations, I am truly yours, 
WoLcoTT M. SPENCER. 


1207 MILITARY ST., PORT HURON, Nov. 30th, 1888, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I saw in the Jast issue of THE INDEPENDENT a 
call for good words from old subscribers, My father, Mr. 
Jobn Howard, has been a subscriber fur many years and a 
warm admirer of your paper ti!l one year ago he was cailed 
to the better Jand, and since that time I[ have continued 
the paper in his name, feeling 1t to be a pleasant reminder 
of a happy past as we feasted together on its contents, I 
shall continue to take it as a memorial of him and will re- 
mit in due time. Respectfully, 

SARAH A, HOWARD, 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Dee. 3d, 1888, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Yes! dear INDEPENDENT! Most xladly would I respond 
with many others in testimony of your forty years of 
blessed service. 

Avd what a uoble band of sponsors you had at your 
christeninu—Bacon, Thompson, Storrs, Leavitt; and 
Beecher tollowing soon after with his Star papers! 

How uzrandly they initiated you into your life work 
amidst the agitating throes for civil and religious liberty 
throughout Europe as well as ip the years that foliowed 
with the struggle against the slave power in this land. 
God be thanked for all that they did in raisiug the charac- 
ter of independent journalism especially in our religious 
newspapers. 

When | saw this A. M. in a late number a request for the 
old friends of ’48 to respond, 1 couldn’t help it, for THE In- 
DEPENDENT has been a great ceal to me. 

Many aud many subscriptions have | made to it, for 

resents to fric nds and, for the first twenty years especially, 

HE INDEPENDENT was one of the hobbies 1 took special 
pleasure in riding and in getting all my friends into the 
same saddle. I have continued this more or less in later 
years and last year my subscriptions at Christmas time 
were five. I indorse very gladly THE INDEPENDENT as at 
present conducted and shake hands with you al! in token of 
the same. 

God be thanked that one of that galaxy of names still 
lives and is occasionally beard from among the present able 
editorial corps. Go'on, dear INDEPENDENT, conquering 
and to conquer, aud may your shadow never be less. _ 

SAM’L HOLMES. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CONFERENCE AT OAHE. 





BY THE REV. R. J. CRESWELL, 





It was an autumnal day of rare beauty at Oahe, 
Dakota. With the early dawn there rose, from the white 
tepees of the Christian Indians on the wooded bank of 
the Missouri, the voice of prayer and praise to the great 
Creator of us all, of whatever tribe or tongue. Hun- 
dreds of converted Dakotas with their households had 
gathered here from far and near for their great annual 
Conference. 

Among their men of note were the Renville brothers, 
sons of Joseph Renville, the powerful Bois Brulé trader, 
the warm frierd of the early missionaries. They are 
both active Presbyterian ministers and men of rare power 
and wonderful eloquence, especially the younger one, 
the Rev. John Baptiste Renville. The Rev. Artemas 
Ehnamani (Walking Through) was a famous warrior 
in his youth; he danced the scalp-dance on the present 
site of Minneapolis; he fought against the whites in the 
bloody days of 62 (now he is a pastor of a Jarge Con- 
gregational church of his countrymen), the Rev. John 
Eastman, a young man of great promise, Cante Maza 
(Iron Heart), Centanmani (Walking Hawk) and mavy 
other active native workers were present. 

With them were many white missionaries and friends. 
Some of these are men and womenof might. The most 
prominent were children of the pioneer missionaries— 
the Rev. Messrs. Riggs and Williamson. The chief of 
these is the ‘* Mancalled John ” by all the Dakotas. The 
Rev. John P. Williamson was born at Lac que-Purle, 
Minn., in 1835. and reared among Dakotas. He speaks 
their language fluently and has a greater influence over 
them than any other single individual. The Riggs 
brothers have also great power over this peculiar peo- 
ple. Alfred, the elder, was called by the Indians 
‘* Good-Bird,” when he came to the lowly mission cabin 
home at Lac-qui-parle. He and his brother Thomas are of 
might at Santee and Oahe. Theirsister,Mrs. Martha Mor- 
riss, is a great power at Sisseton. The’Rev. M. N. Adams 
and wife area!! that remain in active service of the old 
They are bringing forth rich fruit in old 

Many other faithful workers were also 


missionaries. 
age at Sisseton. 
present. 

Among the visitors were Dr. Roy, of Chicago; Dr. 
Blackburn, of Pierre: the Rev. J. B. Pomeroy, of Huron, 
and Secretary Ward and Dr. Green, of Mitchell. Elect 
women, nota few, graced the council with their pres- 
ence. Sv much for the personnel of this peculiar gath- 
ering. 

Even the large mission chapel at Oahe was too small 
for this great assembly; so a very large booth was 
erected. Gayly colored autumn leaves and clematis 
tufts were twined about the posts and decorated the 
windows of the chapel in the rear of it. 

The council was opened at 10:30 on Thursday, Sept. 
20th, by a grand sermon by that well-known Indian min- 
ister, the Rev. John B. Renville. His theme was ‘ The 
Valley of Dry Bones.” He made it very plain that the 
Holy Spirit could move those that were as dead and 
cause even dry bones to live. 

The subjects for discussion were as follows: 

1. What is a revival of religion? 

2, How to secure revivals of religion ? 

3. What amusements are hurtful? 

4. Hw shall the Sabbath be made holy ?, 

5. Is it right fora man to take a wife secretly, expect- 
inz to marry her afterward? 

6. What is tobacco good for? 

7. How far is the pursuit of wealth legitimate ? 

The Rev. John P. Williamson opened the discuss‘on 
on the first theme. He said: ‘*We want this very mucb, 
that our churches should be waked up. The pastors 
should be revived. They should read the Bible a great 
deal ani pray. The elders should be revived, should 
visit and wake up the people. Then every one could be 
stirred up. Achurch thatis waked up does not stay 
still. It rouses everybody and everything. It searches 
for souls.” And the Rev. T. L. Riggs said: ‘‘A church is 
hard to wake. When it is waked up it goes to work.” 

The Rev. Artemas Ehnamani (Walking Through): 
‘“*This work belongs to us all—young men, women, to 
every one. We must cultivate our churches as we do 
the ground. We must plant the Bible as we do the seed. 
Where shall we plant it? In hearts.” 

Cante Maza (Iron Heart): ‘‘ The pastors are not alone; 
they should not ke. The Church should help.” 

In discussing the second question, which was inter- 
twined with the first, the Rev. Daniel Renville re- 
marked: ‘* The Church must be united; must have one 
thought. The Spirit must come and fill our hearts.” 

The talk upon the question—‘‘What amusements are 
hurtful?’ was opemed by John Flute: ‘‘At Red Cloud’s I 
observed this—they had a great many games, and in 
the tents they had nothing; no quilts, no pillows, no 
dishes. Playing gamesis hurtful. At Christmas white 
people dance and drink, and that-is hurtful. All the 
games that use up houses, wives and things are bad.” 

Cante Maza: ‘‘Lused to like these games very much, 


dances used me up, destroyed. me while I gloried in 
them, Iwas poor, Now I am better off.” 

The Rev. Artemas Ehnamani: “The young people 
don’t all understand how these games made us bad, but 
the old people do.” : 

Pierre La Point: ‘I do not think that white peo- 
ple’s dances are good. Gambling with plum-stones is 
bad.” 

The Rev. John P. Williamson: ‘ Whatever games 
honor the Devil are bad. Anything that horors another 
god isbad. Some of the speakers think all play is bad. 
Shall we not let our children play at all?” 

On the fourth question Edwin Phelps remarked: “ Six 
days were gtven us to work and we should not dishonor 
the Sabbath by trying to do our work then.” 

S’unke Was’te (Good Dog): ‘‘ We must honor the Sab- 
bath.” 

Michal Renville: ‘‘ How shall we honor the Sabbath? 
By keeping the Church clean, tinishing up our work be- 
forehand and making the houses ready.” 

At this point the Rev. T. L. Riggs arose and remarked: 
‘* My wife said she would like totalk on this subject, but 
could not on account of the baby. I said I would take 
care of the baby” (giving the baby a tossinthe air), Then 
Mrs. Riggs read in her clear, sweet tones, Isaiah lviii, 
13, 14, making a few earnest, effective remarks upon 
the verses she had read. 

Elizabeth Winyan followed: ‘‘I donot want people to 
call me to their homes and give me something to eat on 
the Sabbath. That is not a good way to honor 1t.” 

The Rev. John Eastman thought *‘all should comb 
their hair, wash their face, brush their clothes and make 
everything the best they can for the Sabbath.” 

The opinion was given on the fifth question that it 
was not the best thing to do to take a wife secretly and 
expect to marry her afterward. Still, old customs are 
hard to break up. 

The discussion on the tobacco question was opened by 
the Rev. M. N, Adams, who argued ably against its use. 

Cante Maza said: ‘‘ The women had better stop smok- 
ing. White women do not smoke.” 

Jobn Fiute: ‘‘ What the fathers do the children 
will do. If they smoke the boys, will smoke.” 

Centanmani (Walking Hawk): “ This that you talk 
about was my dear friend. It was as if it made me 
a‘tive. I had great regard for it, but I have given it 
all up.” 

During the discussion in regard to the pursuit of 
wealth the Rev. John B. Renville quoted Heb. xiii, 5: 
‘* Be content with such things as ye have,” and said: 
‘The more a man has the more he wants.” 

The Rev. Alfred L. Riggs stated that the affairs of the 
printing department were in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion. Nine hundred copies of the IapiOaye are printed 
monthly in Dakota, and four hundred and fifty of Au- 
pao in thesame language, while the monthly issue of the 
English Word Carrier istwelve hundred. Three hundred 
dollars are greatly needed for improvements in this de- 
partment. During the conference Dr. Roy and General 
Armstrong, with the missionary workers present, sub- 
scribed over one hundred dollars toward this fund. 

These discussions were distributed during Thursday 
afternoon, Friday and Saturday. On Friday and Satur- 
day afternoons large and interesting meetings were held 
for the women. The delegates from their missionary 
societies made reports, and some of the workers from 
the wild tribes were heard with delight. Their Native 
Foreign Missionary Society raised during the past year 
over eleven hundred dollars. At the same hour with 
these meetings, Dakota Presbytery convened in the 
chapel, and the Dakota association held its first meet- 
ings in the Mission Home. 

Sabbath dawned gloriously. It was the crowning day 
of this rare, rich week. The Rev. John P. Williamson 
made an earnest, touching address in the morning meet- 
ing, and, in the afternoon, he conducted, with his wonted 
vigor, the s-ecial missionary meeting of the Conference. 

Together these loving disciples of the Lord of two dif- 
ferent races broke bread and drank wine according to 
his appointment, and then separated, hoping to meet 
again in conference at Flandreau, Dak., in September, 
1889. 


» 
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““MORE millions have now again found their way 
into Heaven,”’ exclaims the French Catholic paper, La 
Croix, in commenting enthusiastically on the mass read 
by Leo XIII, in Rome, on the 30th September and by his 
followers all over the world, for the deliverance of souls 
from purgatory. ‘' By virtue of bis extraordinary power of 
tke keys,’’ continues the same sheet, ‘* Leo has decided that 
the blessings of his own jubilee shall be given also to those 
in purgatory, and, on the 30th of September, the Pope, to- 
gether with the whole Church, descended down into the 
grave of St. Peter in order to pour the holy blood into the 
atoning fires. This incomparable mass is the most sacred 
deed which the papal authority has ever performed in order 
to release the prisoners from purgatory, whe are tortured 
even worse than the slaves of Africa.’’ The applications for 
these masses are increasing. For instance, in Cologne the 
number for 1886 was 226, for 1887 was 495, and for the pres- 
ent year far in excess of the last-mentioned figures. It is 
not generally known how extensive this practice is. Ac- 
cording to the Deutsche Merkur, there are many Catholic 
clergy whose sole income consists of money received for 
masses. Their businessitis to read the so-called ‘* hand- 


refer to almost any particular object, the 80-called * 
intention,” such as recovery from sickness, Success in busi. 
ness, safe return from a journey, deliverance from Purga 


tory, etc. , 

.... Upon a proposal in the French Chamber of les 
recently to abolish the embassy to the Vatican, Prince 
Goblet said: 


“As long as we live under the régime of the Cencordat itis 
necessary to maintain relations with the Vatican for the train 
ing of the clergy and the appointment of bishops and cardinals, 
The importance of our protectorate in Eastern countries, 
requires the maintenance of friendly relations with the V. 
Rival powers dispute our protectorate. The friendship of the 
Pope is, therefore, precious. The Pope already has hig bitter. 
nesses. Is it for usto increase them? It has been said recently 
that the Pope could no longer count upon any country but 
France. That does not mean that France will intervene to re. 
store his temporal power; but the more the Pope is deprived of 
that power the more France ought to honor him by curtailing 
nothing of her respect for the high authority he represents,” 
[Applause.] 


The proposition was rejected by a vote of 307 to 217, 


....An important conference of representatives of the Ve- 
rious churches of this city was held on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings in Chickering Hall, to discuss 
city mission work. Dr. James M. King was announced to 
speak on ‘‘ New York above Fourteenth Street,” Dr, A. F, 
Schauffler on ‘* Below Fourteenth Street,” and Dr. G, py, 
Wenner, on “‘ The German Element,” Dr. R. S. MacArthur 
on “‘Our Duty to the Foreign Population,” E. P. Wheeler 
on ** The Urgent Necessity of Lay Co-operation in Christian 


Work.” Dr. John Hall on “ Presbyterian Church Extep. 
sion Society,” Chauncey M. Depew on “ Christianity as the 
World’s Great Uplifting Power.” Dr. Josiah Strong on 
* The Necessity of United Christian Action.” and Bizbop 
Andrews on ‘‘The Latent Power of the New York 
Churches.” 


....On Sunday, December 9th, every minister is requested 
to preach a sermon on the value of Christian song, with 
special reference to the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Charles Welsey, or at least to hold a memorial] 
song service. In cities a central meeting is to be held ona 
week-day evening. This union service will be held iy 
Brooklyp, December 13th, at Hanson Place M EK. chureb, 
aud one in this city at a date to be announced later. 

..-. Lhe National Sabbath Union, organized by action of 
the Methodist General Conference, two Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assemblies, the Baptist Home Missionary Society, and 
the Synod of the Reformed Church, with which all other 


religious bodies not yet assembled are expe-ted to eo- 
operate, will hold its first Natioral Sabbath Convention at 
Washington, D. C.. December 1ith-18th. A strong pro. 
gram has been provided. 


Biblical Research. 


ARCHEOLOGY IN TURKEY. 
BY J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 














Few cities are more adapted to archeological research 
than Constantinople, both on account of the rich mine of 
antiquities, and also because of the comparative nearness 
of the relic fields of Asia. In Stamboul the triple wall of 
the Greek Emperors stillstands intact, reaching from the 
Sea of Marmorato the Golden Horn. About a half-mile 
from the corner of the walls toward the Golden Horn are 
the ruins of the imperial palace of Blaherne, made fa- 
mous by Scott in ‘‘ Count Robertof Paris.’’ Outside of the 
inner walls, surrounding the Blahernx, is the wall of Leo, 
the Armenian, erected as a defense against the Bulgarian 
hordes. In this neighborhood stands the tower of Isaac 
Angelus, where the unhappy monarch, having been blinded 
by a usurper, spent ten years in prison. 

Auother important monument is the Hippodrome, the 
only open space of any extent in ancient or modern Con- 
stantinople. Here were held the races and games which 
the old Greeks loved so well—here the Emperors and their 
suites witnessed the combats and various trials of stzength. 
Surrounding the interior of the course stood porticces, at 
each of which was a marble staircase, where the specta- 
tors ascended to their seats. Of all the numerous columns, 
statues and works of art that once adorned the Hippo- 
drome, three monuments alone have escaped the ravages 
of time and destruction of war. These are the Obelisk, tLe 
stone Colossus and the Serpent Column. The Obelisk was 
brought from Heliopolis, in Lower Egypt, where it stood 
with two others in front of a temple of the Sun. It 
is though. that Theodosius the Great had it erected in the 
Hippodrome in A.D. 390, after his victory over Maximus 
the usurper of the Western Empire. The four sides of the 
pedestal are covered with sculptures which, in spite of 
their beauty, show toconncisseurs the decline of the arts 
that had commenced at this period. The Stone Colossus 
indicates the limits of the Hippodrome. In former times 
it was covered with sheets of gilded copper which, after the 
conquest of Constantinople, were removed. Many of the 
stones have fallen out and so altered its center of gravity 
as to threaten its fall and ruin. 

The serpent pillar is a copper column in the form of three 
immeuse serpents closely intertwined. The heads have dis- 
appeared and only the fragment of one of them is now i2 
the Museum which Mahomet the Second, to prove the 
mettle of his sword, is said to have cut off. On the sum- 
mit of this column stood the tripod of Deiphi, which the 
Greeks had consecrated to Apollo after the victory of 
Platwa. The column was brought from Delphi ata very 
early date, probably by Constantine the Great. On the 
coils near the base are inscribed the names of thirty-three 
Greek states which took part in the war against the Per- 
sians. Successful impressions of these inscriptions have 
been taken by the Rev. C. G. Curtis and others. Sevé 
names, which, owing to rust and dirt, had become invisible 
appeared on the paper, and as the existence of these 
been doubted by scholars, a prolonged and interesting com 
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In former times, beneath the older tower, nineteen c's 
existed, but hitherto only eleven have been discov- 
. The largest of these is Yere Batan Seray, or ‘“Sub- 
terraneaD Palace,’”’ which was built by Constantine the 
t. It receives through unknown aqueducts the 
waters of the little river Cyndaris, which flows into the 
Golden Horn. In the cool vaults of the cistern next in size 
fancifully called the ‘‘Cistern.of the Thousand and One 
Columns,” Turkish silk-spinners may be seen at work. 
They prefer this resort on account of the damp atmosphere 
which makes the threads pliable and easy to manipulate. 
In addition to the larger and well-known objects of inter- 
est, not all of which have as yet been thoroughly described, 
many inscribed stones are found built into walls or foun- 
tains. Unfortunately, owing to their position, it is often 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to describe them. 
In the wall of a palace on the Bosphorus the writer 
pas seen an inscription inverted relating to the an- 
cient fisheries. Not far from St. Sophia again, built 
into the wall of a tower, is a small stone, bearing 


anioscription, partly obliterated, which refers to the seats | 


of certain functionaries in the Hippodrome. Besides the 
joscriptions of value which are visible, no one can estimate 
the number of those built into walls with the inscribed side 
turned in. 

In spite of their surroundings, the indifference of the 
Turks to antiquities has been so great, that it is not until a 
comparatively recent date that any attempt has been made 
to establish a museum. Some thirty-six years ago Fethi 
Pasha, then Grand Master of Artillery, began to collect 
and store antiquities in the hall and court of the arsenal of 
$t. Irene. From this slender beginning the present Museum 
bas sprung. In 1875 the Minister of Public Instruction ob- 
tained a decree transferring the collection, which had be- 
come too large to be accommodated in the arsenal, to the 
charming edifice known as ChiniliKiosk. As the general 
public were not admitted, except by special decree, to the 
collection in St. Trene, the benefit which the present mu- 
seum affords will be appreciated. 

Chinili Kiosk, or ‘‘China Palace”’ is an artistic gem. It 
js built within and without of enameled tiles, as its name 
denotes. An inscription in Arabic and Persian over the 
door shows that it was built by Mahomet II in the year 
g70of the Hegira or 1466 of ourera. It is particularly in- 
teresting as being the first building erected by the Turks 
after the conquest of Constantinople. It issituated on a 
hight overlooking the Bosphorus, and together with the 
picturesque walland buildings of the Old Seraglio, which 
rise behind it, contributes in no mean degree to the gene- 
ral beauty of the scene. 

Dr. Detbier the former Director of the Museum, in his 
work ‘“ Etudes d’ Archéologie” and M. Sorlin-Dorigny in 
the Gazette Archéologique of Paris, have described the 
most noteworthy objects of the collection, as it existed in 
1882. Of these, perhaps the most striking is a large idol of 
porous calcareous stone, found at Amathus in Cyprus in 
1873, by General Cesnola, and afterward confiscated by the 
Ottoman Government. This statue is one of the chief ob- 
jects of the Museum, and it is claimed that no collection 
in Europe possesses a Cypriote work of such importance, 
The figure is that of a horned god, tatooed on the arms. 
The beard is curled after the Assyrian style. In each hand 
isthe hind-foot of a lion, the fore-feet of which are on the 
ground. In place of the lion’s head, which has evidently 
been broken off, is a hole running through tbe statue, 
which would seem to show that the figure served as a foun- 
tain, the water playing from the mouth of thelion. The 
general appearance of this figure, which represents a 
Cypriote Hercules, the tamer of wild beasts and protector 
of springs, recalls most vividly the Assyrian bas-reliefs of 
Gizsdubar. The Museum has also a large collection of 
Cypriote pottery, besides a considerable number of inscrip- 
tions which were obtained from the researches of General 
di Cesnola during Dr. Dethier’s administraticn. 

Not, however, until the present Director, Hamdi Bey, as- 
sumed control did the active life of the Museum begin. 
From all parts of the Empire he has collected antiquities 
of every description, many being of great importance to 
science. So greatly has the collection increased that Chini- 
li Kiosk is no longer large enough to accommodate all the 
pieces. Hamdi Bey has therefore obtained asettlement of 
£2,000 from the Sultan toward the erection of a new build- 
ing which is now in process of construction. 

Among the articles which have been collected during 
the present administration, is the Lion of Marash, a small 
town in the southern part of Asia Minor. This figure was 
first discovered by American missionaries in the old castle 
of Marash and reported by them tothe Museum authori- 
ties. It is a statue of a lion, about two feet in hight, bear- 
ing an inscription in the Hittite language, which has hith- 
erto baffled the scientific world. A cast of this interesting 
Monument has been presented to the British Museum. 
There are also a few gleanings from Dr, Schliemann’s cele- 


ornaments. Among them isa bronze plate about twelve 
inches wide, which depicts a seated female figure dressed as 
& Diana, with two attendants at her feet, holding hunting 
dogs in leashes. The Museum contains a number of Phe- 
nician antiquities both sarcophagi and inscriptions. One 
of the most curious of these specimens is a sarcophagus of 
white marble, the general style and workmanship of which 
is Phoenician, while the head and face are distinctly 
Greek. 
One of the most recent antiquities is the head of a colossal 
Apollo. The head is tipped slightly back, the face being 
turned toward the left shoulder. Unhappily both arms 
are so mutilated thatit is difficult to say what was their 
original position. This was found not far from Smyrna, 
and it isthought that Dr. Human, the celebrated German 
archeologist, who is now at work in Asia Minor, is search- 
ing for the body of the statue. In an alcove well lighted 
from both sides, stands a gigantic statue of the Emperor 
meight and one-half or nine feet high. This was 

found in Crete and brought to the Museum at the expense 


Roman style and is represented treading upona native 
Cretan, whois crouching on the ground in token of sub- 
mission. The statue was evidently intended to stand 
against a wall, for the back is quite flat. The general style 
is somewhat crude. 
In the yard-cellar of the Kiosk, still unpacked, are many 
o' jects of great value. Among them are the celebrated 
Sidon ‘‘finds,’’ including the so-called sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great. The writer was permitted to ex- 
amine the photographs of the beautiful sculptured work 
on the sides of this sarcophagus. As soon as the new 
building can be occupied and a satisfactory classification 
can be made, a full description of all the Sidon pieces, with 
accompanying photographs, will be published. One sar- 
cophagus contains an Egyptian and Pheenician inscription, 
the former on the breast and the latter, evidently the work 
of a later hand, just above the feet. 
Hamdi Bey has collected also many Christian antiquities 
of great beauty and value. A very striking specimen is a 
large baptismal font, now exposed in a corner of the 
grounds. It is of white marble, about 1.25 meters in hight 
and 1.50 in width. Three steps lead down into the basin, 
which is of sufficient depth to allow the water to reach to 
the waist. This piece was formerly in the court of the 
old Christian Church of St. John, and Hamdi Bey caused 
it to be transferred to the Museum, Lack of space has 
made it impossible to classify the newer “ finds’ of the 
Museum, As above remarked, the cellars, court-yard and 
grounds are littered with antiquities, awaiting the com- 
pletion of the new building. The Director hopes, in a 
year’s time, to be able to take possession and to arrange 
his collection in proper order. The older objects will prob- 
ably remain in Chinili Kiosk, while the newer “finds” 
will be placed in the new building. 
Hamdi Bey is a thorough artist, more in love, as he him- 
self says, with his art than antiques. On this account heis 
apt to give prominence to objects of artistic beauty rather 
than to those which are valuable only from an archeolog 
ical point of view, altho he has not neglected this branch 
of his work. It is to be hoped that the Museum will be 
placed at the disposal of the student world, as soon as op- 
portunity permits. Hamdi Bey’s work is that of a pioweer. 
He is the first Turk who has devoted his life to this scicnce 
and to art, and the progress which has been made during 
the last ten years is very striking. Such a museum as this 
may in the future be equal to anyinthe world. Noone 
can see this work without feeling that Hamdi Bey deserves 
the highest approbation. The work has not all been easy; 
he has had obstacles to contend with in many things, and 
the very fact that a rising museum exists to day in Con- 
stantinople, where, twenty years ago, there was nothing 
worthy of the name, is in itself a sufficient commendaticn. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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DEATH OF SAMSON.—JUDGEs XVI, 21-31. 





NotEs.—" The Philistines’ were one of the most power- 
ful commercial tribes on the Mediterranean. They livedin 
the territory first assigned to Dan and Judah from which 
they were dispossessed at the first Jewish invasion; now 
they had reconquered it and were a continual annoyance to 
Israel. * Put out his eyes,” literally bored out.—This 
was a common method of treating piisoners in order to ef- 
fectually put them hors de combat. Sometimes it was 
done with boiling oil or red-hot needles; or they were dug 
out bodily by hand.-—-—*‘ Fetters of brass.”—With dual 
fetters. That is to say, chains on his hands and feet. 
*“ And he did grind.”’—This was the climax of degradation, 
to do woman’s work.——‘ Unto Dagon.’’—The Philis- 
tines’ chief and national idol. His name is derived from 
Hebrew dag, meaning fish. Probably the image was in the 
form of a fish. The Assyrian image of the god Dagon rep 
resents a standing deity, the head-dress being the head of a 
fish, its scaly body descending as a mantle down the god’s 
back. The Babylonion Oannes was kindred to the Philis- 
tine Dagon. “That he may make us sport.’’—Join 
other buffoons in singing, playing and dancing, Others 
probably had preceded him. He was the central attrac- 
tion, and as he was to begin we can imagine every mouth 
puckered for a Jaugh at the fallen hero—every tongue 
ready for jeer or gibe.——-—“‘ For my two eyes.””—Margin, 
“For one of my two eyes.’’—His grim humor showed itself 
in bis final effort. Judgment upon three thousand Philis- 
tines in Samson’s eyes could not atone for the loss of both 
eyes.——“‘ So the dead which he slew at his death were 
more than they that he slew in his life.’”,—We have record 
of the thirty of Askalon, the thousand at Lehi and an un- 
known number in his great slaughter mentioned in Judges 
xv, 8, when he betook himself to the rock of Etam to rest. 
The three thousand on the roof and the equal number be- 
low would be more than all the rest put together.—-— 
Verse 31.—His brethren in the confusion of this disaster 
could easily swoop down and secure Samson’s body for cer- 
emonial burial. 

Instruction.—The mighty Samson was betrayed by a 
woman ; so it seems at first sight. In reality he betrayed 
himself. The secret of his strength he dared not tell lest 
it be taken away from him. As soon as he did reveal it he 
was conquered. A pure heart, one with Christ, is the true 
source of strength with us—strength not of brawn or mus- 
cle, but of ability to be and to do good. Tell it to all. 
Strength will grow in proportion as the secret is let out. 
But Samson was a very dissolute man. He gave his wife 
away to one of his companions. He dissipated in Gaza, 
and clave to a Philistine woman whose best characteristic 
was her conniving disposition. Superb and robust physi- 
cal strength can never stand the strain of moral laxity. To 
keep a body strong the whole man must be held up to the 
moral standard of Christ, 














History shows repeatedly that only one fall from purity, 
that one falsehood or one theft has brought total rvin upon 
the culprit. it is madness to trust to luck for escape. 
Samson sinned many times. His punishment at last came. 
If the sinner only involved himself alone in his ruin it 
would not be so bad. But in the fall of one who has posed 
as a good man the honor of the whole community is as- 
sailed, the Church is shaken. 

Note the ignominy of Samson’s position as a captive. 
To dance before the Philistines! When we sin we are but 
puppets; Satan pulls the string and we dance! Shame 
upon those who, being given the power of will, so forget 
themselves as to be mere marionettes ! 

Yet no one who has fallen once or many times more need 
despair of salvation from his worst self and sin. Samson 
came to his senses and prayed in prison, and bis prayer was 
answered. 

An humble or a disgraceful death for Christ is better 
than a glorious life and death for self. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARRY, D. Q., Belle Plain, Il., resigns. 

COLE, J. L., accepts call to Centerville, Ia. 

FOOTE, CLEo A., ord. at Fergus Falls, Minn. 
JONES, W. L., Amboy, II1., resigns. 
MIDDLEDITCH, Rosert H., ord. in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SNILLIN, Horace §S., ord. at Pine Plains, N. y, 
TABER, B. F., Wellington, Kan.,fresigns. 

TODD, Joun E., Bennick, [11., resigns. 

WELSHER, W. A., Abilene, Kan., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL 
BEALE, WILLIAM T., Whiteball, accepts call to Ypsilanti, 
ich. 


BELFRY, W. G., accepts call to Vestaburg, Mich. 
BIDDLE, J. A., accepts call to So. Norwalk, Conn. 


BLAKE, HENRY A.. Plymouth ch., Providence, R. I, 
called to Webster, Mags., and Wethersfield, Conn. : 


CROFT, DELMER E., Wolcott, Vt., accepts call to Charles- 
town, N. H. 


DUGANN, WILLIAM R., accepts call to Weston. 


ev Ass. Seanns, Brazil, Ind., accepts call to Chandler- 
ville, 


FAVILLE, HENRY (Methodist), called to La Crosse, Wis. 
FORBES, SAMUEL B , Rockville, called to Salem, Conn. 
HOWIE, D. (Methodist), accepts call to Duxbury, Mass. 
HUMPHREY, CHEsTER C., accepts call to Cromwell, fa. 
JORDAN, WILLIAM T., accepts call to Free ch., Deering, Me. 


LATHAM, E. R., Olivet College, accepts call to West 
Branch, Mich. 


LOOMIS, CHARLEs, Yale Seminary, has begu 
Eagle River, Wis. y gun work at 


MACOMBER, HIRAM J., accepts call to Custer City, Dak. 


MOORE, EDWARD C., New York, accepts call t 
ch., Providence, R. I . oe Se Content 


NORTH, W. C., accepts call to Onondaga, Mich. 
Pause, EpGar J., Marietta, Ga., accepts call to Selma, 
a. 


PORTER, CHARLES W., Caribou, called to Oldtown, Me. 

REITER, DAvip H., accepts call to Mancelona, Mich. 

ROGERS, ALONZO, Blair, Neb., accepts call to Corvallis,Ore. 

— LEWIs G., Arcade, N. Y., accepts call to Albany, 
re. 


ROPES, CHARLES J. H.. professor at Bangor Semi y 
will supply at Waterville, Me. ° — 


SAGE. CHARLES J., Kansas City, Mo, called to Granite 
Falls, Mich. 

SPANSWICK, THoMAs W., will supply at Litchfield, Mich. 

STRICKLAND,GEOoRGE D., accepts call toVanderbilt, Mich. 

TODD, Henry A , called to Whitehall], Mich, 

WALKER, WILLIAM, supplies at Milton, Wis. 

WARREN, EpGAR L,, called to First ch.. York, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLAN GEo, S., removes from Westfield, Wis., to Beth- 
any, Penn. 

ANDERSON. R. E., removes from Owatonna, Minn., to 
Heyworth, Ill. 

BINGLEY, F. G., removes from Des Moines, Ia., to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CAMPBELI., ALEXANDER, removes from Prince Albert to 
Fort Qu’Appelle, N. W. T., Canada. 

DAGUE, TuHos. J., Caldwell, O., called to North Claren- 
don, Penn. 

DARLEY, GEo. M., removes from Del Norte to Ft. Mor- 
gap, Col. 

DOOLE, W. I., removes from Craig, Neb., to M 
Idaho. g ) ontpelier, 

aes? teh B. H., removes from Carrollton to Higginsville, 
LO. 

DUNN, Cuas. E., accepts call to Third ch,, Albany, N. Y. 

FRASER, WILLIAM, accepts call to Salem, N. Y. 

HAYS, GEORGE P., D.D., LL D., removes from Cincinnati 
O., to Kansas City, Mo. , 

HAZLETT, D. M., Shenandoah, Penn., called to Upper 
Alton, Ill. 

mat nm J. F., accepts call to Marathon and Texas Val- 
ey, : 

JONES, D., Nerwood, Ill, resigns. 

McCREE, A. D., Coburg, Canada, accepts call to James- 
town, N. Y. 

MEADE, S. H., accepts call to Pieasantville, N. Y. 

PAGE, W. N., Leavenworth, Kan., called to First ch., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

PETTIGREW, SAMUEL, removes from McMinville, Ore., to 
Webb City, Mo. 

ROSS, R. G., removes from Baldwin to Hersman, III. 

— ~ CK, A. V.C., removes from Madison to Reedsburg‘ 

is. 


SMITH, J. M., removes from Canonsburg, Penn., to 
Marshfield, Wis. 


mee <* aaneat CHAS. M., removes from Durango to Evans, 
ol. 


STICKEL, JAMEs, removes from Toledo to Conrad, Ia. 
WILLIAMS, A. W., removes from Syracuse, O., to Evans- 
burg, Penn. 


WILLIAMSON, W. E., DD. t 
Shawneetown, Iil, » Temoves from Olney to 
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fiterature. 


The prompt mention m our list of “ Books of the Week” 
whl be idered by us an eq t to their pub- 
lushers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 





THE American Sunday-School Union 
publishes a third edition (sixth thousand) 
of Dr. Edwin W. Rice’s Pictorial Commen- 
tary on the Gospel according to Mark. 
This Commentary is based on the Author- 
ized and the Revised texts, which are 
printed at the head of each page in parallel 
columns. The main “ points,’ as woted in 
the first edition, remain unchanged in this, 
plus, a full note on the argument for adber- 
ing to the genuineness of the closing section 
of the Gospel. The chronology of the Com- 
mentary is drawn from Robinson as edited 
by Andrews. The best recent helps are 
freely used. Abstruse discussions interest- 
ing only to scholars are avoided. Opinions 
are traced to their source as far as possible 
without loading a book which had to be 
kept compact and popular at all events. 
Particular attention is given to our Lord’s 
Last Passover, arrest, trial and resurrection. 
These points are treated so fully and care- 
fully as to be a characteristic feature of the 
book. The work has now obtained the seal 
of continued satisfactory use, and may be 
confidently relied on for yet more service. 
Minor editions, based on the same 
commentary and also by Dr. Rice, and puo- 
lished by the American S. S. Union, are, 
the Scholars’ Hand- Book on the Interna- 
tional Lessons. Third Series for the Third 
Year, 1889. Studies in Mark and tn the 
Old Testament. Also, by the same editor 
and publisher, the People’s Question Book 
on the Gospel of Mark; or, Forty-eight 
Lessons in the Second Gospel for Sabbath- 
schools, Families and Individuals, 





-The current December numberof the 
Magazine ef American History forms a 
fit introduction to the approaching celebra- 
tion of the inauguration of Wasbington and 
isonethatevery American should read. The 
editor, Mrs. Lamb, opens with a glowing 
and patriotic account of Washington’s In- 
auguration. The striking feature of the 
number is, however, the reproduction of 
Rembrandt Pevle’s portraits of Washing- 
ton and of Lady Washington with the 
account of their origin by Mrs. Lamb. 
There are obvious defects in Peale’s portrait, 
but they may well be overlooked in its far 
greatermerits. Among all the Wasbington 
portraits, his gives better than any other 
that personal majesty and personal awful- 
ness which, from Homer down, has: been the 
recognized characteristic of the hero and 
which is so much commented on in all the 
notices which have come down to us of him 
by those who knew General Wasbington. 


....We are tired of the flood of cheap 
prophecy which the success of one or two 
novel and original books seems to have en- 
couraged a whole school of imitators to pour 
out ona long-suffering public. They donot 
improve as they go on, and the prosiest of 
all is David Goodman Croly’s Glimpses of 
the Future. Suggestions as to the Drift of 
Things. We have read more of these sol- 
emn vaticinations than we advise any one 
else to attempt. They are simply the un 
reasoned opinions of Mr. Croly expressed in 
oracular style as to the drift of things now 
and what they will lead toin the next one 
hundred years or more. Mr. Croly bim- 
self sets much value on his opinions and ap- 
peals from the judgment of A.D. 1888 to 
the judgment of A.D. 2000 in the calm as- 
surance of long life for his book of which he 
writes that 1t is ‘‘to be read now and judged 
in the year 2000.” This would read better: 
“To be judged now and to be read not at 
all.” 


... The Christmas numbers of the Graph- 
ic and the Chatterbox Christmus Bow are 
ready this week. Both are rich in illustra 
tions, stories and poems. The illustrations 
of the Graphic are all printed in colors, 
which is a material point in its favor, and 
which may shed some light on the great 
sale of 600,000 copies said to have been 
reached by some numbers of this publica- 
tion. Chatterbox Christmas Bor is from 
the press of the long-established magazine 
of that name. With both of the above go 
large Christmas pictures printed in colors. 
Those sent with the Graphic are unusually 
spirited, and form quite a lively collection 
for the young folks’ holidays. (Interna- 
tional News Co.)— The Messrs. Cassell 
& Company’s Yule-Tide is the Christmas 
annual of Cassell’s Family Magazine, and 
is brought out this year with unusual pains 
and in an exceptional variety of full-sized 
quarto page illustrations and well-executed 
colored designs. 








..--A Dozen and One; or, the Boys and 
Girls of Polly’s Ring is Mary D. Brine’s 
offering to her young friends for the com- 
ing season. It is a carefully constructed 
story with many turns and surprises ‘o it, 
such as young people delightin, with pic- 
turesque situations ard innocent mysteries 
which please them equally well and ‘with 
abundant spirited illustrations furnished 
by the Messrs. Cassell & Co., who have 
gotten the volume up in good style. 


.The Tennyson Calendar, published 
by Frederick A, Stokes & Brother, is worthy 
of the poet whose verses illustrate it and 
waose poetic conceptions furnish the inspira- 
tion uf the succession of beautiful designs 
for the months in their order. They are 
printed in soft colors,each page is a com- 
plete and separate design, one for each 
month. All are tied together with a ribbon 
at the top to admit of arrangement to show 
the current month. ($1.50.) 


‘tin 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





THE Emperor of Brazil subscribed 
$100 for the statue ot Balzac in Paris. 


..“‘The Song of the Palm, atid Other 
Poems,’”’ by Mr, Tracy Robinson, will short- 
ly be published by Brentano. 


. The Critic paid in a recent issue a de- 
served tribute to the talents of the late Mr. 
Irwin Russell, the young Southern poet 
and writer, whose verses have lately been 
issued in a volume by the Century Com- 
pany. He died at the age of twenty-six, in 
1879. His studies of Negro character are 
inimitable, 


..The last number of Harper's 
Young People is a Thanksgiving number, 
but it also foreshadows Christmas. It opens 
with a story called ‘‘A Trumpeter’s Boy,” 
by Barnet Phillips, with a spirited illustra- 
tion by W. T.Smedley. A ChristmasCarol, 
by P. A. Schnecker and Margaret Sangster, 
appears and a paper by Mrs. Candace 
Wheeler has some enticing ‘Chapters on 
Christmas Gifts,’’ which suggest various 
pretty and useful articles, any one of which 
can Le made by clever little hands. 


-Itis seldom that any department of 
scientific amusement is mere completely 
illustrated and treated of for the student’s 
convenience, than photography in all its 
branches, through the hand-books published 
by the Scovill Manufacturing Co., of 
Broome Street, in this city. The amateur 
can hardly err in his knowledge of the sub- 
ject or his use of the camera, who makes 
himself familiar with such guides as are 
afforded bim by the carefully-selected writ- 
ers Mr. Scoville bas employed for bis inex- 
pensive little volumes, which now include 
ten treatises of the most practical interest 
and utility. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


When the War Broke Out; or, Sailor Boy Bob’s 
Sister. By Edward A. Rand. 74¢x5, pp. 568, 
New York: Phillips & Hunt.................00+ 1 25 
Romanism, rersus The P"blic School System. 
Ry Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 7¢x5, pp 351. 









> Ll ee 1 25 
Father L+mbert’ a] Family tory of Old Time 

france. By Mary E. ‘Bamford: 746x5, pp. 

128. The ao & deerdeenosecoosevereseacecssoes 0 65 


Reasons for Church Creed. A Coneripaticn to 
Present Day Controversies. By Rev. R. J. 
Cooke, D.D. 7x5, pp. 92. The same........ 0 60 

What Happened on aChristmas Eve. Bv Emily 
Hunting Miller. 7x5, pp.274. The same.. 1 00 

The Lesson Commentary on the International 
Sunday-School Lessons for 1889. By Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, D.D., and Rev. Henry M. Simpson, 
M.A. J14x6, pp. 22. The same................ 1 25 

The People’s Baie By Joseph Parker, D.D. 


Oxf, pp. iv New York: Funk & Wag- 

GE ivcecnss dc Gagupreeceoaneee daeencantaeheoees 10 
Scribner's Magazine. Published Monthy, “i 

Illustrations. Vol. Il, 10x64, if, 


pp. 768. Vol. IV, pp. 768. New Rk: AK 
Scribner’s OE agin phat da ON Sie ce 
The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris, 
Minister of the United States to France, 
Member of the Constitutional Convention, 
etc. Edited by Qnee? ary Morris. In two 
volumes. 9x5%, Vol. II, pp. x, 650; Vol. I " 
xiv, 64. The Bang hesactescusecccacsceneeecense 7 50 
er j Stories for Little Ones. By the Author 
“Earnest; A True Story,” etc. trom The 





c Cee to Moses. 714x3 pp. 522. From 
Joshua to Daniel, pp. 327. oe fork: Anson 
as HE EID shen cccecksiessieeentee: nce 200 


The Pilgrim's Progress for the Little Ones. 
By dirs. Edward Ashley Walker. 744x5%, pp. 


7 


SES WD ED ‘Kiicdcbovccdatdoeess eanb éncnnbae 100 
From the Crib to the Cross. A Life of Our Lord 
written for the Little Ones, By Mrs. Edward 
Ashley Walker. 744x5%¢, pp. 618. Thesame. 1 00 
Historical Memorials of Canterbury. The Land- 
ing of Augustine. The Murder of Becket. 
Edward the Black Prince. Becket’s Shrine. 
By Arthur Pyarhyn & manly, D.D. 4x4, 
pp. xviii, 261. The 
The Countess Eve. By J J. A. Shorthouse. 8x5%4, 
pp. 123. New York: Harper & Bros..... .... 02% 
The Story of the American Sailor. In_ Service 
on Merchant Vessel and Man-of-War. By 
Elbridge 8. Brooks. %4x6%, pp. x, 336. Bos- 
COM S FR RSTO Civ ccccccctes cccssocccccesecss 250 
The Lost Ear!. With other Poems and Tales 
in Verse. By John Townsend Trowbridge. 
illustrated. "gaat pp. 158. Thesame........ 
The Life of William Denny, Shipbuilder, 
Dumbarton. By Alexander Balmain Bruce. 
With portrait. 4x6, pp. xvi, 479, London, 
England: Hodder & Stoughton............... 300 
The Missouri Christian Lectures. aootes 
gl ok Courses of 1 1837 and 188s. 


Cincinnati, O.: Standard Pubs 
iis ico boone cceatocdenn sOUabedetabasbeakeccdere 100 


From the French of 
«Ete hardon, Vicar General of 
Clermont. Vol. I. Ley pp. xv, 217. Bal 
more: John Murphy C 


Memoirs of a erent. 
y G. ¢ 





On scccccevevesees © . 








Tae Lite of the Great Preacher, Reverend 
ects | Ads hitefield, ** Prince of Pulpit Ora- 
tors, ~ h the Secret of his Success and 
ne “vl of his Sermons. wat the Rev. 
Ss. Bulingsty. . Pp. Phila- 
delphia Pi inin sd ccnes civeacten 
A Brief thy ‘of om Philoegphy, By Ls 
oat, M.A. 784x5, pp. xii Bosto: 
Ginn & 0 PBoccccccccsscecesecccece coccosesoocosose 125 
A Sanskrit Reader. With Vocabulary and 
Notes. By Charles Rockwell Lanman. Parts 
land II. Text tw Me oy Part III, 
Notes. 1034x7, 405. The 
Henry III, King M France nal "Poland. His 
Court tand Times. Fr = nume ous unpub- 





I, Pps. wt 4it II, pp. vi, 407; Vol. Ll, : 

pp. vii, 384, New York: Dodd, Mead & Co..: 7 50 
Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan. General 

United States Army. In two volumes. x 

6. Vol. 1, pp. 50; Vol. II, 486. New York: 

Charles L. Webster & Co...... 2... cceeeesseeee 
People and Countries Visited in a W tnding 

ourney Ra yk the World. By O. 

Wight, M.D. 4x6, pp. xii, 518. Bos. 

ton and is "York: Houghton, ae Co. 200 
The Chezzles. A Story. By Lucy Gibbons 

Merse. Illustrated. 8x5, pp. vil, 20. The 

DR iccen conccicrceseseseccnesscoamosdscccsscecece 150 
Personal Poems. Occasional Poems. The Tent 

on the Beach. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 

pei the Poems of Elizateth H, Whittier. 

And ap Appendix containiog Eerly and Un 

coliected verses. 8x5, pp. 890. The same.. 150 
Anti-Slavery Poems. Songs of Labor andi Re- 

form, Bv John Greenleat Whittier. &x5, 


pp. 576. The Pcarbin e¢entcebeonces:cascace 150 
The Bird’s Guinn Caro}. By ato Douglas 
Wiggin. &x5, pp. 6%. The same............. 0 50 
Delia Bacon. A Siiceraphical Senchoh. 834x546, 
Gs OD sletansuasossntenteespesoeses 200 
onan First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787. By 
Rufus King. 744x5, pp.427. The same....... 1% 


™ Heart vs" Don Vega By Alfred Allen. 7x 
pp. 156. Westerly, R. 1.: George G. ; 
é hamplin cidaibiais sedate enibehewseedin sateen 0 25 
Book of Day-Dreams. By Charies Leonard 
Moore. 734x544. Philadelphia: Pressof J. B. 
EAUROOEE GB. nccccoee seccesccccsce coccesevess 
Leaves from the Life of a Good for-Nothing. 
Translated from the German of Joseph 
Freiheer Von Eichendorff. By Mrs A. 
Wister. Jitestratione by Philipp G Grot Jo- 
hann and Prof. E¢mund Kano 9x74, 
pp. 115. Phitaselphia: The same.... ........ 50 
A Memorial Volume, The Record of Baptisms, 
Marriaces and Deaths, and Admissions to 
the Church and _ Dismissals therefrom, 
Transcribed from the Church Recordsof the 
Town of Dedham, Massacbusetts, 38-1845. 
Also the Epitaohs in the Ancient Buriai 
Place in Dedham, together with other In- 
scriptions before 1545 in thrre Parish Ceme- 
—- Edited by Don Gleason Hill. 144x7, 
347. Dedham, Mass.: Printed at the 
Office of the Dedham Transcript ............. 
Christianity According to Christ. A Series of 
Papers. By John Monro Gibson. 4x5 
pp. 288. New York: Robert Carter & Bros... 1 75 
Alma Ryan; or, Steadfast and True. By Char- 
lotte Mason. 734x5, pp. vi, 256. Thesame. 1 25 
The Tennyson © alendar. w ith Peatesrav ures 
after new desians. By W. St. John merger. 
New York: Frederick. A. Stokes & Bros 180 
Songsof Toil. By Carmen Sylva, Queen ot Ru- 
mania. Trauslated by John Eliot Bowen. 
With om tateeducteey sketch. 644x444, pp. 143. 


EE Bae -naceccesescncserccesscqoenescsces, 240 100 
Old and = World Lyrics. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. Oexsi4. pb. vin, The same........ 100 
A Dozen. and One; or. Th oe and Girls of 
og 's Ring. By itary D. Brive. — PP. 
New ‘am i &c ae, War RR oe 150 


Ppp. Vv . 

Our Children aan their Friends. Translated 
from the French of Mademoiselle Zuzanne 
Cornoz. By Evelyn Shepard. Illustrated. 

Pe Sees DI ND a a ctact cece: cesesaccece 1 25 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS 








WEEK: 


From Flag to Flag: 


A WOMAN’S ADVENTURES AND EXPERI- 
ENCES IN THE SOUTH DURING THE WAR, 

IN MEXICO AND IN CUBA. By Exiza McHAt- 
TON-RIPLEY. 12m0, 296 pages, cloth. Price, $1. 
The author of this book wasthe wife of a planter 
in Louisiana, and underwent some remarkable ex- 
periences in the first part of the war; later, in 
Mexico. manv vicissitudes befell her, and of her life 


in Cuba, still later, she has a striking and unusual 
story to tell. 
II. 


A Manual of Decorative Com- 
position. 


FOR DESIGNERS, DECORATORS, ARCHI- 
TECTS AND INDUSTRIAL ARTISTS. By 
HENRI MAYEUX, Professor of Decorative Art 
in the Municipal Schools of Paris. Illustrated 
with nearly 300 Engravings. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Designed as a manual which should serve as a 
guide to designers, coupes, decorators (including 
young architects), in which they will find summed 
up as clearly as possinle knowledge which comes 
only from experience, and what would have cost 


them song and tedious research to obtain.’’—From the 
Preface 
Ill, 


New edition of Darwin’s * Origin of Species.” 


The Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection: 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF FAVORED 
RACES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE, By 
CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. FROM THE SIXTH 
AND LAST LONDON EDITION, containing latest 
Additions and Corrections, 2 vols,, 12mo, cloth. 


Price, $4, 
WW. 


This Mortal Coil. 


A NOVEL. By GRANT ALLEN. “ Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library.” 12mo, paper 
cover, Price, 50 cents. 


“Mr. Grant Allen’s is a good story, a \ittle bur- 


dened with the constant effort for a sparkling nar- 
rative, but fairly true to life, and speaks through its 
characters.—The Atheneum. 








For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

1, 3 AND 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 








=== 
20 Questions 


Topics of the Day, 


) 3 
Should Dakota remain a Territory? 
Ste “Dakota;” by P. F. McCturr; mn HARPER 
MAGAZINE for February, 1889, s 
What is the meaning pr the discussion about 


“the spirit of unrest’ in the Teligioy 
world? 


See “The Clergy and the Times,” by archa 
MACKAY-SMITH, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE tor 
January, 1889, . 

What is the matter with Ireland? 
Read, in HAK PER’S MAGAZINE for January, 1839, 
“Manufacturing Industry in [reland,” by Mr. Com. 
missioner MACCARTHY, Dublin. 

4. 
Upon whom has the mantle of George Ejiot 
fallen? 

See CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON’S sejiai 
story, “Jupiter Lights,” in HARI'ER’S MAGAZINE 
for 1889, 


fe 


What are the prospects of Russia in case of 
a Eurepean war? 


Read a paper op the Russian Army, by a Russian 
General, in HARPER’S a for 1889. 


What has Ruskin see for modern life ang 
thought? 


See articles by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE and 
Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, in HARPER’S MAGA. 
ZINE for 1889. . 
What does amateur photography amount 
to? 
See “ Modern Amateur Photography,” by F. ¢, 
BEACH, Ph.B., in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 
January, 1889. ‘ 
Who talk the best English ? 
Read “ Collequial English,” by Prof. A. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for January, 1889, 
9. 
Where are the most graceful and sympa- 
thetic essays on our modern life to be 
found ? 


8. HI, in 


See the “ Editor’s Easy Chair,’ by GeoRGE Wn- 
LIAM CURTIS, in HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
10. 
What is the real condition of the Russian 
people? 
See “A Russian Village: an Artist’s Sketch,” by 
VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, with illustrations by the 
author, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 189. 
il. 
What are the characteristics of life at a 
great imperial court? 


Read in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 1889, two 
papers on “Social and Court Life in Russia,” by 
Vicomte EUGENE MELCHOIR DE VoGreE, one of the 
“Forty Immortals.” 


Why do art collectors frequent the Hotel 
Drouot? 


See * H6tel Drouot."’ by THEODORE CHILD, in HAR- 
PER’S MAGAZINE for Februars, 189. 
13. 
Does Canada want to be annexed ? 
See article cn the Dominion of Canada, by CHARLES 
DuUpLEY WARNER, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 
March, 1889. 
M. 
Has Sir Walter Scott lost his charm for this 
generation? 
To be answered by the reception which the public 
gives to “ Abbotsford,’ a description (never before 
published) by “zR WALTER Scott, in HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE for te:9 
15. 
Why did England undertake the Sikkim ex- 
pedition just ended? 
See **Nepaul, the Land of the Goorkhas,” by HENRY 
BALLANTINE, in HAKPER’S MAGAZINE for Feb- 
ruary. 1889. 
16. 
What are the present tendencies of litera- 
ture? 
Read the “kKditor’s Study,” by W1rLtzAM DEAN 
HOWELLS, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
17. 
Is the ‘“* Nebular Hypothesis ” tenable ? 
See * The Origin of Celestial Species,’’ by Professor 
NORMAN LOCKYER, in HARPER’S MAGAZINE for 
1289. 
18. 
What degree of development has beer 
reached in Norway ? 
See three papers entitled, *‘ Norway andits People” 
by BISRNSTJERNE BIURNSON, in HARPER S MAG- 


AZINE for 1889. 
19. 


Have the riches of Shakespeare been ¢x- 
hausted by artists and critics ? 
See EDWIN A. ABBEY’S illustrations of Shakes 
peare’s Comedies, and accompanying text by AN- 
DREW LANG in HARPER’S MAGARINE for 1589. 
20. 

What are always topics of the day? 
The wit and humor of the “ Editor’s Drawer,” co- 
ducted by CHARLES DrDLEY WARNER, in HARB- 
PER’S MAGAZINE. 


ia 
> 





If you wish to be informed on every subject of in- 
terest, subscribe at once for 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


A year’s subscription makes ar acceptable Christmas 
present. $4.00 a year. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York: 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 

tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 

be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or 

When no time is specified, subscriptions will eginaith 

ay) current number. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON 
aid HERBERT RAILTON, 


(GAOHING DAYS AND COACHING 
WAYS. By W. OvTRam TRIsTRAM. 
With numerous illustrations by Hugh Thomson 
and Herbert Railton. Extra crown, 4to, $6 
heady. 

By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Second Series. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Frefatory Note 
by Lord Coleridge. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: 
The Study of Poetry. Milton. 
Thomas Gray. Joho Keats. 
Wordsworth. Byron. 
Shelley. Count Lyof Tolstof. 


Amiel. 


“No open reader will question as he closes this 
Mr. yy s disinterestedness or the wage 
add compass of his Jove of excellence. , . Th 
und-rlyiog rapirit 0 of the book is one of generous ad- 
miration. There is no lack of ‘rank Speaking; but 
there is asteady endeavor to discover and declare 
the best in each: a writer’s pursuit of excellence con- 
tinually rewarded by discoveries which inspire the 
reader with a fresh sense of the inexhaustibie re- 
sources of literature to instruct and stimulate and re- 
fresh the soul.”—Christian Union. 


THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


FREDERICK, CROWN PRINOE AND EM- 
PERIR. A Biographical Sketch Dedi- 
cated to his memory by RENNELL RODD, with an 
Introduction by Her Majesty, the Empress Fred- 
erick. With Photograph Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Written with tact and taste, putting in clear light 
them «ny nobie qualicies of the late Emperor. and 
yet refraining from anything like undue panegyric. 

. The introduction by the Empress Frederick 1s 


atouching composition, and a fitting prelude to the 
volume.” —London Atheneum. 


ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND LITER- 
ARY. By Ricuarp Hott Hotton, 
M.A., author of “Essayson Some of the Modern 
Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith.” 
2vols. Globe 8vo, each, $1.56. 


ROMAN MOSAIOS; Studies in Rome 
and its Neigh>orhood. By the Rev. HUGH MAc- 
MILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.A., author of “Bible 
Teachiugs in Nature,” “The Sabbath ofthe Fields,” 
etc., etc. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

“In these various chapters the author sometimes 
wanders faraway from his subject, but only to en- 
- it with a learning and a wealth of wise reflection 

i sound sentiment as well as with a literary grace 
and s skill that will eharm ana delight the reader.’’— 


SOME OONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RE- 
LIGIOUS T.OUGHT OF OUR TIME. 


Being sermons and addresses delivered in Lon- 
don. Cambridge, Bristol and elsewhere. By 
the Rev. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., Headmaster 
of Clifton College and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London. 12mo, $1.75. 


A NEW STORY BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


A OHRISTMAS POSY. By Mrs. MoLes- 


WORTH, autnor of “Carrot.” “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” ** Tell Me a Story,” etc., ete, With illus- 
trations by Walter Crane. $1.25. Ready. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
By JAMES BRYCE, D.™.L.. M.P., Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of (xford, author 
of the “ Holy Roman Empire.” Shortly. 

PROLEGOMENA TO THE HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL, With a reprint of the arti- 
cle Israel, from the “Encyclupiedia Britan- 
nica.” By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN. Translated 
from the German under the author’s super- 
vision, by J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A. and 
ALLAN MENZIES, B.D., with Preface by Prof. 
E. ROBERTSON SMITH. 8vo, $4. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y 


PENTECOST for 1889. 


COMMENTARY on the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS, post-paid; CLOTH, $1. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, N. ¥ 


Alamo, 











Remember - t! 


“The Bow of 


» open a book by Amelia 
“ enquirer. 


vv, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
_N EW Y o Ae K. 


Do It At Once! ba fe 


Send your address on a Postal Card, to 
Tae Press Company, Limited, Phila,, 
Peuna,, and get a Sample Copy Free. 


S AND COTTAG 
HOUSES by author of * Cottag oFS 
folio,” size 8x11 inches, 5 contains 
33 designs of dwellings. All new, 
and convenieot in arrangement, 
Zof them costing from $30 to 








rae OPKINS. Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





For Old and Young. 


A striking new-old publication—a fac-simile of an 
old Roman book or Ms. 


EIGHT SONGS OF HORACE. 


This facssimile of au oid Latin MS. is in the shape 
of ascroll of heavy parchment paper wound about a 
wooden cylinder; with a white enamelled knob at 
each end, and tied with 4 thong. 

Each in a cylindrical box, $2. 


IMPORTANT NEW ETCHINGS. 


A New Collection of Etched Plates by 
well-known American Artists. 


All the plates are original. The work of Messrs. 
PLATT, SMILLIE, MITCHELL, WELDON, BACHER and 
KEMBLE, does net appear in any previous collection 
of etchings published by this firm. 

Text by RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 

Size of page, 17x12 inches. 

ARTIST PROOF EDITIONS. 

I. VELLUM PROOFS, Limited to Two Copies, 
Signed and Numbered. Remarque Proofs on vellum, 
accompatiied by proois on Japan paper. Price per 
copy; $75. 

Il. SATIN PROOFS, Limited to 25 Copies, Signed 
and Numbered. Proofs on satin. Price per copy, $0. 

Ill. JAPAN PROOFS, Limited to 100 Copies, Signed 
and Numbered. Proofs on Japan paper.’ Price per 
copy, $25. 

All etchings contained in the above copies are Re- 
marque Proofs, Signed by the Etchers. 


REGULAR EDITIONS. 


IV. Regular impressions on etching paper, bound 
in covers of embossed and bronzed material, with 
dark green vellum-cloth backs and corners, covered 
with gold ornamentation. Limited to 600 eopies. 
Each $10. 

V. SameasIV., but in portfolio of euthossed and 
bronzed material, with dark brown vellum-cloth 
backs and corners, covered with gold ornamenta- 
tion, tied with ribbons. Limited to 75 copies. Each 
$10. 

EACH CoPy of each of the FIVE EDITIONS is signed 
and numbered. 


FIFTEEN CALENDARS FOR 1889 


at prices ranging from 25 cents to $3. For full list, 
send for catalogue. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 8S: 
XII. The Tennyson Photogravure Cal- 
endar. 


A companion to “THE SHAKESPEARE PHOTOGRAV- 
URE CALENDAR.” 

An original design foreach month has been made 
by W.ST. JOHN HARPER. and each design bas been 
beautifully engraved by the photogravure process. 

The designs are printed in various eolors. and each 
illustrates a e uotation from Tennyson, appropriate to 
the month. Each photogravure is printed on a sepa- 
rate leaf. and the twelve are tied together with white 
ribbon and have zoqpncess edges. 

Each, in a box. $1.50 

The beautiful and marvelously low-priced 


ARTISTS’ SERIES OF HYMNS. 


Two new volumesand an exquisite new binding. 
I. Softly Now the Light of Day. 


Il. Just as I Am, without One Plea. 


INustrations by W. ST. JOHN HARPER. beautifully 
engraved in he new HALF-TONE WORK 

Each is attractiv ~y ba in two different styles. 

Parchment-paper binding, with very sogerative 
and attra:tive design of angels stamped in cold 
across the top of the «over. and with lettering below 
in color. Each in a box. 50 cents 

New “Illuminated Binpiug.”’ “Backs and mest-cides 
in plain colors, delicate tints. with sopering in gold. 
Outer haif-sides in beautifu new designs of cherubs, 
flowers, etc., in many colors and gold, with a new 
embossed effect. Covers padded. Each in a box, #0 


cents. 

(Note —The 12 vols. of the famous “FLOWER- 
SONG S&RIES” have been put in this same ‘‘I'lumina- 
ated Binding” at the low price of 75 cents each.) 


CHILDREN OF THE SEASONS 
SERIES. 


Dainty volumes with the new verses by FpITH M. 
Tuomas, and the fac-similes of water-color designs 
MaupbD HUMPHREY described above under “The 
| aw Calender,” but made up into four rts, 
each of which is bound in covors of tinted “What- 
man” Sager with a different tint for each. 
Each has a panel of ivorine,with a desig n of a little 
child “kissing his hand.” 
This design is so executed that the panel resem- 


les 
. ANTIQUE CARVED IVORY, 


andproduces a beautiful and novel effect upon the 
sages ee with lettering in color above and 
below 


i. Children of Spring. 
March, Apriland May. With apoem foreach. 


2. Children of Summer. 
June, July and.August. With a poem foreach. 


3. Children of Autumn. 
September, October and,Nuvember. With a poem 
for each. 


4. Children of Winter. 
December, January and February. With a poem 
for each. 
Each volume has roughened edges, is tied with silk 
and metal cord, and is in a neat box. 


Price, each, $1.25. 
PATCH-WORK IN PICTURES 


AND PRINT. 


ge, or * patch-work.” of all sorts of hu- 


A hodge- 
entertaining pictures and verses for little 


— an 


Pictures by the well. neous humorous artist, F. 
OPPER of Puck. Verses by EMMA OPPER. 

With especially attractive cover in bright colors 
and gold, representing patch-work squares with 
small designs in them 

Wi in size with “Slate and Pencil People,” 

which a new laree ee ee" third) is ready.) 


hetero, Sa at Puilusher's eae empenes aoe 
any address on receipt of ent: 
THE INDEPENDENT. Send 10 com yy stainps for one 
of FIDELIA BRIDGES’Ss beautiful STUD: ¥ Br 

in colors, and New CATALOGUE comtaining *tull de. 
scriptions of NEw, STAND PRP and HOLIDAY 
LICATIONS, CALENDARS, LEA Etchings and 
Pnotogravures, etc., etc. Mention THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Mr. Spurgeon’s 
NEW WORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE BANK 
OF FAITH. BEING PRECIOUS PROMISES 
arranged for daily use. With brief experimental 
comments. 400 pp. $1.50. 


“Mr. Spurgeon’s words are so plain, his style so 
sparkling, his spirit so devout, that the reading of 
his productions is almost sure to excite a mental 
glow and awaken holy aspirations. 7his book is brim- 
ful of quickening, soothing, soul-lifting power, and is 
admirably adapted to the end in view.”—N. Y. Witness 


“ The reader will find here a tre :sure-house full of 
riches, especially if he has learned what Mr. Spur- 
geon desires to teach, to treat the promise as a real- 
ity—as a man treats a cheque,’’—Boston Golden Rule. 


SURE TO SUCCEED. By J. Tuan Da- 
VIDSON. I2mo. cloth, $1.25. Uniform with “ Fore- 
warned, Forearmed,” “The City Youth,” and 
“ Talks with Young Men,” by the same author. 


THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE; 
OR, PASSACES OUT OF THE 
GOSPELS. Exhibiting the twelve disci- 
ples of Jesus under discipline for the apostierhip. 
Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. Uniform with the same 
author’s “ The Humiliation of Christ,” “* The Par- 
abolic Teaching of Christ,’’** The Miraculous Ele- 
ment in the Gospels.’”’ Octavo, 600 pages, cloth, 
$2.50. 

“Here we have a really great book on an impor- 
tant, large and attractive subject—a book full of lov- 
ing, wholesome, profound thoughts about the funda- 
mentalsof Christian faith and practice.” — British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. ° 


Copies sent post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. |’ 


The Earls of the Village. Gib- 
a ee eer ire rey sink 


Out in the Forty- Five. Holt.... 1 
The King’s Daughters. Holt.. 1 
Houses on Wheels. Marshall.... 1 
=". iin! _— Mar- 
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Pact Bars. ‘eer... ‘encase fine 
Uncle Steve’s Locker. Brenda.. 1 
Hiliside Farm, Ridley........ 1 
Two Girls Abroud. Carter.... 1 
From Flax to Linen,.......... 1 
Gospel Sermons. McCosh....... 1 
Non-Such Professor. Secker... 1 25 
1 
1 
1 


Ssh 


Ss 


Bible Animals, Newton..... ~ 
Credentials of Science. Cooke.. 


Heath in Wilderness. Newton. 1 50 
The Crisis of Missions.......... 1 25 
Come Ye Apart. Miller........ . 1 50 
Christianity po seabbaaeiad to 
Chrtet. Gibson..............0. ee 


Ready, Aye Ready. Gibson.... 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,*Any of the above, sent by mail, postaye pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue.. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


20,272, MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
T OUR PRICE 





50.872 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
63,472 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BUOKX, BIBLES, ETC. 

AT ANY PRIC 


53,432 a4 FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
10 e - 20 cts... s ata. 
eease HOLIDAY CATALOG 


81 CHAMBERS ST TREET, 


Thira door west of City Hall Park. New York. 


The Working Church. 


By CHAS. F. THWING, D.D. 7% cents. 
A Book oa the highest church efficiency. 
“Uncommon common sense.’’—Congregationalist . 
be ven times its weight in gold.”—Baltimore 





Methodist, 
cual of Christian sense and wisdom, "— Advance. 
Mailed on receipt of its price, by 


The Baker & 1S ater 0o., 740 Broadway, N.Y. 


DERBY DESKS 


Office and} Home Use. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DERBY & KILMER DESK CO. 


Office and Factory, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Ghanem, oS 5S Chattestows St. 


poy ort a 















NOTABLE BOOKS 
FOR 


YOUNC PEOPLE. 


THE CAPTAIN’S DOG. 
By Lovis ENAULT. Translated from the French 
by Huntington Smith. 18 illustrations, I2mo, $1. 
Acha arming book in which the adventures of “Zero.” 
the captain’s dog, are set forth in that inimitabie 
style, which only ¥ French writers possess. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. 


4 tale of life in the wild woods. By EDWARD 
WILLETT. 12mo, illust. ated, $1.25. 
Full of adventure and hair-breaath escapes. Just 
the book for live, wide-awake boys. 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES. 


Translated by Mrs. M. CARY, with introductory 
note by J. F. JAmmeon, Fe. D., of Johns Hopkins 
University. 12mo, $1.25 


THE ROLLO BOOBS. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, “the Prince of Writers for 
the Young.” A new and cheaper edition. 14 vols., 
bound in 7. Cloth, l6mo, $8.75. 
The famous stories, which attamsed « and instructed 
the last two pepereseas, seem destined to be no less 
ular with the y: ung people of the present. Their 
aorere! healthiness will always be appreciated by all 
c ren. 


JONAS BOOKS. 


By JACOB ABBOTT, author of “The Rollo Books,’ 
etc. 6 vols., 16mo, gilt and black, $5. 


THE LUUY BOOKS. 
By JACOB ABBOTT, author of “ The Rollo Books,” 
ete. 6 vols., 16mo, gilt and black, $5. 

ABBOTT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
New edition. 4 vols., $6 per set. 

BOYHOOD OF LIVING AUTHORS. 

Pr, WILLIAM H. RIDEING. Sketches of the Early 
Life ef Howells, Aldrich, Whittier, Gladstone, 
Clark Russell, Frank stockton, ete. 2mo, $1. 

CUORE. 


An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. By EDMONDO 
DE AMIcIS. Translated from the thirty-ninth 
ia edition. by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 1I2mo, 


B vexnan BREAKER. 
¢ La GREENE, author of the “Blind Broth- 


‘ke ihe“ Giind Brother.” which has enjoyed 9 
* Bur’ —— reaker 9 is 


=. 
of the coal regions, ano cted with re. 
ble mi. the plot belng of foriiung out healthy 
— A better book for the young can scarcely 
THE BLIND BROTHER. 
($1500 Prize rams. By Homer 
ee Ppa ) By GREENE. 12mo, 
“ We kuow of sething in recent literature equal to 





it.” 

GENERAL GORDON, THE CHRISTIAN 
HFRO. 

A careful and well-written life of this knichtly 

soldier, , especially adapted to young people. 12mo, 


The story of Gordon’s eventful and romantic life is 
here told clearly and gra ot a is altogetner a 
very succinct and wort! record a wonderful 
career, which more than any other Ly modern times 
has aroused the hearty sympatby and affection of his 
countrymen and the admiration of the wurld. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, se. STATES- 
MEN OF OUR TIME 


By JAMES TT, FreLps, E. P. WHIPPLE, CANON 
yaunse LOUISE CHANDLER MOVLTON and 
otne’ ited by JAMES PARTON. With 60 illus- 
trations. 8vo, $2.50. 

This valuable work is com: mainly of biogra- 
phicalt and descriptive grata Ree <i distinguished per- 
sons tn this country and i urope, written by some 
of the most brillant AL, of the present time. 
They have been carefully edited by Mr. JAMuS PAR- 
TON, "and will be found not only of interest but of per- 
manent value. 


T. Y. CROWELL &CO., 


13 Aster Place, New York. 


“PERFECTION” 


? STUDENT LAMP. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For sale , 4 i dealers. Manu- 
ured by 


Manhattan Brass C0, 


Ist Ave., 27th to 28th Sts. 
New YORK. 

The largest manufacturers 
of student lamps in _ the 
world. 

Illustrated explanatory cir 
culars supplied by the Lamp 
Deaiers generally. 


French Holiday Books. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York, 














offers to French readers, in a spe- 
cial (free) Catalogue, a choice as- 
sortment of fine FRENCH Books, 
for old and young,suitable for holi- 
day presents. French Quotation 
Calendars, 50c., 60c., 75c. All 
bouks in English advertised, sold at 
20 per cent, discount, plus 10c. for 
postage. 

Any person who has VUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN (#1 a year), may in time count on larger men 
and women well acquainted with men and things. 


D. Lothrop Co., Boston, will send sample copy on re- 
ceipt of five cents. 


NEWSPAPER ADV: ADVERT Piety é) ARENT. 
ot ae Seg 5 00 
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ENTIRELY NEW. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES 
vROM THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
By F. 0. C. DARLEY. 


But a few months before his death Mr. F.O.C. 

















Living Age. 


N 1889 THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its on pee 
Approved in the outset by Judge 

Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft, and many 





Littell’s 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & (0,3 


NEW BOOKS. 


PEN AND INK. Papers on Subjects 








1 th atest American book tllustrator, com others, it has met with constant THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT-Hon. 
y zreatest / rica com. , j y 
enon what he intended should be the crowning commendation and success, of More or Less Importance. By, BRAN- ORABLE STRATFORD AN. 
monument of his artistic career—a series of draw- A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, DER MATTHEWs. With an Introductory NING, VISCOUNT STRATFORD : 
ings of some of the characters which Dickens has it gives more than Poem by Andrew Lang, and an “ Epistle DE REDCLIFFE K.G., G By Law 
4g a eee $6.00 Three and a Quarter Thousand to the Author,” in verse, by H. C. BuUN- LIL.D.. ete. From nis’ manne b 
Containing six magnificent ifiustrations carefully double-column octavo pages of read- NER. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. vivate and official oc BB irs a= D 
reproduced from the original drawings. ing-matter yearly; and_ presents, *,* A special edition of the above, consisting ee A a pl Aig monotin 
Sethian tn Ke..% with a combined freshness and com- *. A spe 7 g . LANE-POOLE. With 3 portraits, 2 Vols, sketches 
Subjects in No. 1, { pleteness nowhere else attempted of 110 copies printed on Van Gelder handmade ‘ 
OLD WELLER. From Pickwick Pavers. 2 F paper, with etched portrait of the Author, is 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 1 vol. qué 
BARNABY RUDGE. From Barnaby Rudge. The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches o' | now ready. Copies may be had of any book- “Itis seld h bi . pille, $1.50. 
DS rec A TET) BPA TS ’ / A “ tis seldom that a biography claim 
TWIST AND FAGAN. From Oliver Twist. * S 8 such a 
SE ORY AD PIDs LETTER, From Great Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, seller. unusual interest as this does. . . . A book Ky 
eh ee ee Historical, and olitical Information, from the B. C. 1887. A Ramble in British Co- | which the public, surfeited with biographies with . 
MINE HOST OF “ THE NUTMEG GRATER.” From entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, lumbia. By J. A. LEEsS and W. J. Ciur- | yet recognizes instinctively as an exception tog Mission 
Bittle of Life. pag . : and from the pens of th pee t+ h f° Th in N »» | tedious rule; a work which reminds us that it 
LIT LE NELL AND HER GRANDFATHER. From pens of the TERBUCK, authors 0 ree in Norway. i ible for bi hies to b 
‘uriosity Shop With @ 75 illustrations from | Guh hat os seadeble as the best eee y Bot Sketches 
po a custontty Shap. FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. + q ene — , fe h ‘ SS th dull, but as readable as the best history and are gath 
Containing seven mi Qn The ablest and most cultivated intellects, sketches and photographs by the authors. | superior to much romance.”—Daily Telegraph. ten plat 
fully reproduced from the original drawings. tn every department of Literature, Science, F olitics, ant Crown, 8vo, ornamental cloth, $2.25. peschepiee ot cludivg 
— : ett ’ zs rt, find expression in the Periodica! terature 0} }.. Sms 
, Subjec a in We. 3. <urope, and especially of Great Britain. THE INNS OF OLD SOUTHWARK, A NEW VOLUME OF FOLK LORE iiraminated 
SAM WELLER. From Pickwick Papers. The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year and their Associations. By WILLIAM . 
HUGH AND DOLLY VARDEN. From Barnaby | furnishes, from che great amd generally inaccessible mass RENDLE, F. R.C.S . and PHILie NORMAN, Bits of I 
Rudge. eee . — . a of this literature. the only compilation that, while within 7S : ; 5 1- b THE BESOM MAKER AND OTH. ———— 
BILL SYKES, NANCY AND OLIVER. From Oliver | the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS F.S.A. With 15 full-page photogravure ER COUNTRY FOLK-SONGS Ten vier 
ins RAMPAGE. From Great with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, Intaglio plates and 65 Illustrations in the x d ill d b x of interé 
MRS. GARGERY ON THE RAMPAGE. From Gre or of solid, permanent value. Text. Royal 8vo, Roxburgh, $8.00. Collected and i ~ iY HEYwoop Javan P 
Ya pectations. - — - J i 
CALEB PLUMMER AND HIS DAUGHTER. From wit 3s therefore indispensable to every one who * Mr. Andrew Lang’s charming tale, of fairy oo with music. Small 4to, 8, In portfo 
Cricket on the Hearth, ne eA nd oy ty * . lore and buried treasure.’’—Saturday Review. o2.UU. S 
DICK SWIVELLER ANDQUILP. — ; of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general . ; ite The 01 
OLD RUDGE AND JOHN WILLET. From Old intelligence and literary taste. THE GOLD OF FAIRNILEE. By of an Ne Lae a | Th ee uncommon sort = 
Ourtosity Shop. Opinions. ANDREW LANG. Fifteen Colored Iustra- — ‘ en! 
NEW AND REVISED. EDITIUVN. “‘No man who understands the worth and value of this tions, after Drawings by T. Scott and E. — 
. " » —_ 2 wow > y sterling publication would think of doing without it. . No- ’ A series 
THE eens LOPEDIA OF where else can be found such a comprehensive and perfect A. Lemann. 4to, cloth, $2.00. . MR. LANG s NEW VOLUME OF or 
2 ° . view of the best literature and thought of our times.”— ‘If we are to havea fairy tale, it is well to SELECTED POEMS illian 
Collected and arranged by HENRY T. COATES, 2th Christian at Work, New York. ‘ have the real thing; and this Mr. Laug has . oven 
edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised, and con- “Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. It given us in * The Goldof Fairnilee.’ . . . One with th 
taining portraits, of preminget S.ccrtenn poets, vas never praeet, och, hs more worthy of its wide | of the pleasantest books of the Christmas Sea- , GRASS OF PARNASSUS. A vol- a4 qu 
y fac-similes their handwriting. utronage.”’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. ann %— The & ; : f § 
smtamsial ove clath exten. gilt side and edges... $5.00 * tis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly, son.”—The Spectator. wate - — anal verses. Ry Aen : gilt — 
Turkey morocco, antique, full gilt edges. ...... 1,00 vwirch seem indispensable. The only possible objection ’ ANG. ooiscap Svo, printed on and- ” 
The remarkable success that has attended the pub- | (lat could be urged to it is the immense amount of reading A : lLvol., qué 
lication of * The tireside Encyclopedia of Poetry”’— | 1 gives: . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, MR. WALTER BESANT S NEW BOOK. made paper and bound in cloth, gilt top, For sale t 
27 editions having been printed—has induced the literature, blography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot The Eulo of Richard Jefferies $1.75 receipt of t! 
author to thoroughly revise it, and to make it every be found init... Such a publication exhausts our superla- 4] . aan h - —_—_—— 
way worthy of the high place it has attained. About tuves.”— The Churchman, New York. ‘ : ae Grass $ of Parnassus, t 1€ prett autumn ; 
one hundred and fifty new poems have been inserted, “Replete with all the treasures of the best currer A Memoir by WALTER BESANT. With Pho- | flower which grows at the foot of the Muses’ 
and the work now contains nearly fourteen hundred thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the day. . tographic Portrait. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. Hill.” 
pbems, representing four hundred and fifty authors, it stands unrivalied.”—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. Pret 2 a liberal 
Snglish and American. ; vit maintains ite leading position in epite of the multi- +. e ore, pane of wa. 2 deep we the Fectee cneaend 
> . Oo = > , Pa. ude of aspirants fog public favor.”—New- York Observer. author of * Dorothy erster.” . . . we ’ 
PORTER & COATR, Philadsiphia tend tT Vr careful abd udicious bee Ty. —_ = editing | doubt if any of his novels will appeal to his MR. AND MRS. PENNELL § TIE 
; : na BS ee of THe Living AGE, it is made possible for the busy man 8 wi sue nde % 
B' BLE & ot Rav. James B. Gouvunss, to know something of what is going on ~— ever “~~ ae _ Larsen DAINTY v0 LU M E 8 
. » post-paid. 43 STOWN, NN. ing activity in the world of letters. yithout such help a : dJ ff : h o™ oe 
“ Contrary as a whole to the received ideas. he is lost.""—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. he has told the life of Richard Jefferies, the D, Loth 
sate ly ca re “Biography, ficuion, science, criticism, history, poetry, | great prose poetof the Wiltshire douns.”"—The | OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY illustrated 
RB AC isT ER’S ware Fg es are interested in, all are found Spectator. THROUGH FRANCE AND They mail 
Z£ re “4 nere.”— The Watchman, Boston. 
“In it we find thé best productions of the best writers THE LIFE AND PRIVATE COR- ITALY. By JOSEPH and ELIZABETH applicatics 
COMPREHENSIVE mon all subjects ready to our hand.” — Phila. snguives : RESPONDENCE OF THE LATE RoBINS PENNELL, authors of ** A Canter- 
4 4 ELE NS “ “The readers miss very little that is important in the > : : : * 
periodical domain.”—Boston Journal. : DANIEL O’CONNELL, M.P. Ed- bury Pilgrimage,” ete. With map and 
’ “It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never ited witb notices of his life and times. 124 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. By WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, F.S.A. 2 12mo, $1.75. 
“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly vols. 8vo. 1030 With t ’ it’ 39.00 ’ 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly ipsciavasantie- o oe Sey oe ** Profusely illustrated by charming sketche inthel 
With New Helps, New Concordance, Indexed Atlas rivals."— Albany Arqus. * This work stands high above the extravagant quaint buildings and gateways, and bits o 
and Polyglot References. The only Teachers’ pret, FA ee ee indispens- and indiscriminate eulogies of O'Connell, pleasant life.”’—Christian Union. Lands« 
Bible published since the Revised Version. *For the amount of reading-matter contained the sub- accompanied by sanens, Se moliqnens de- “ Bright and sparkling; its descriptions will 
* A vast amount of information of the greatest val- scription is extremely low."'—Cliristian Advocate, Nash- panciations © ee es bee lat ble even to those who care least for ry. We 
ue to Bible students.’’—Methodist Times. “1 do not ville. : given to the world by patriotic biographers.”— | be palata e oven & iladelphia Public L 
see how it could be better.”"—C. H. Spurgeon. “ Won- “In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is Times. books of travel.”’—Philadelphia Pu edger. 


derful and unspeakably vaiuable book.”’- Record. “A 

marvel of Completeness.” — Professor Sayce. 

Four Editions. Various bindings. For sale at all the 
leading Booksellers In all the cities of the United 
States. 

JAMES POTT &Co., Sole Agents, 





worth knowing in the realm of current literature.”— 
Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

7“ a its readers to keep fully abreast of the best 
thought ahd literature of civilization.”—Christian Adro- 
cate, Pittsburgh. 

“It is indispensable to all who would keep abreast vu. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will be happy to send their Catalogue of General and Educational 
Books, post-free, to any address surnished for the purpose. 


LONCMANS, CREEN & CO., 








Cal 


14and 16 Astor Place, New York. pay Freer | ae og - It is absolutely without a rival.” 15 East 16th Street, N a y bs New \ 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. pe ee — Sees a 1889. 


An Old-fashioned Book 


*,* Those who are seeking a gift book, unexception- 
able in tone and unconventional in style will find it in 
SUNDRY RHYMES FROM THE DAYS OF OUR 

GRANDMOTHERS, Collected and I}lustra- 


{ TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1889, remitting before Jan. 1st, the numbers of 18*8 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will Le 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


(** Possessed of Tue Livinc AGE and one or other of our 
vivacious American mouthlies, a subscriber will find him- 
self in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin.) 





J, W. Bouton's New and Beautiful Books 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1888-’89. 


GARDE 


A | 


1. 
ta. y “oF Thar y a 3 5," 2 Liv 3 Ac { . 7 Z. . . F 
Meee eee aera, Seon be | gan f monitiies (or fiarper Weert or'sucw wire | COStumes ofthe Time ofthe French Revolution, 1790-1806 Friend 
vol., folio, unique binding, $4 00. sent for a year, cstpatd: or, for $9.50, THe Livine combin 


*Seventecn of the ‘Original Poems,’ a famous 
book in its day, have been selected by George Whar- 
ton Edwards for illustration, and most successfully 
has he accomplished his task, preserving in illus- 
trations, tail-pieces, tiuie-page and half-title that 
great appropriateness which earned him so much 
praise in his work on Dr. Holmes’s* The Last Leaf’ 
a year or two ago.” 

Of this book THE INDEPENDENT says: 

“The old-fashioned rhymes lend a delightfully 
didactic flavor to the coliection which is presented and 
reflected in the iilustrations. Mr. Edwards is par- 
ticularly happy in the rich and full accessories sur- 
rounding the main action of his designs, and in the 
central idea and spirit of his groups and figure, 
which are done in pen and ink, admirably reproduced 


by the engraver. The vlume is a folio, of thick ivory 








AGE and the S¢. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine. 
Address, LITTELL «& CO., Boston. 





The History of a people is largely composed of the 
biographies of its great men, and the reader or 
writer of history needs a biographical dictionary 
constantly at his elbow. 


APPLETON’S 
CYCLOP ADIA OF 
AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 





Drawn from the collection of VICTORIEN SARDOU, with an introduction by CLARENCE Cook. 6 


Etchings by GuILLAuUMoT Fils, colored by hand. 1 vol., imperial 4to, cloth, uncut, $20.00. 


Only 100 copies of the above have been printed. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION DE LUXE OF A FRE‘CH CLASSIC. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By Lupovic HAL&vy, of the French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 photogravure 
illustrations by GouprL & Co., after the drawings of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE. Only 
250 copies of this choice book have been printed for the English market, each one numbered. 
| vol., royal 4to, in an exquisite satin portfolio, $17.50; or in sumptuous hand-tooled Parisian 


Levant morocco bindings from $30.00 to $40.00. 


This touching and beautiful picture of provincial life in France has already become a classic. 
It has not only been translated into many Continental languages, but has also been dramatized 


and performed with great success in France, England and America. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 





Beside: 






finished paper, and in style severe and sumptuous.” Contains a biographical sketch of every person emi- 3000 | 
, r . e : : nent in American civil and military history, in law — 
One vol., folio, unique binding $4.00.* and politica, in divinity, literature and art, in science A Tribute to the Actress and the Woman. By AvuGusTIN DaLy. Illustrated with. 16 rare portraits nae 
Specimen pages sent on application. and in taveatten, including distinguished persons reproduced by photegravure. A sumptuously printed imperial 4to volume, in ornamental ; 
Sold by booksellers,or sent by mail on receipt of peice ace ns pera a a eee cloth binding, uncut edges, $40.00, or in polished Levant and gros-grain morocco, with elabo- 
price. Auiatien , rate tooling on inside and outside of covers, by celebrated Parisian binders, $65.00 to eee 
; — ; - Of this edition, of which 125 copies were privately printed for the author, only 21 remain for sale. ' 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., - From the HON. GEORGE a alent The same on large paper, 1 vol., medium folio, cloth, uncut, $60.00, of which 25 copies were printed, 
38 West 23d Street, New York. The most complete work that exists on the subject. and 4 only remain for sale. ie 
pe Sade From the HON. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Compi 
NOW READY. “* * * Ty any interested in American history SOMETHING NEW FOR ADMIRERS OF DICKENS. ties, 
or literature the work will be indispensable.” TT venir th 
j 4 e re de’ 
The Handsomest Juvenile of the Year, | svvm soa Ponren, D.0..LLD.,x-Preeident THE DICKENS AQUARETLES mae 
of Yale College. (SECOND SERIES.) qn 
ry 7 ’ Y yy ’ — ° . — : ” 
MOTHER GOOSE. “Itis with great pleasure that I certify to the ex- Twelve Original Character Illustrations of the “Old Curiosity Si:op. “pe 
Ul of * ton’s Cyclopedi y 7 . . ‘ . , 
Sion 4 = wenn Vopere, of inte Imperial 8vo, in neat portfolio, on Whatman paper, $6,00; imperial 8vo, in neat portfolio, on Jape® elite 
: : a graphy. ra m bin 
Elegantly done in Lithographic Colors, F the late Hon. M. R. WAITE. ‘Chief-Justi paper, $7.50. ume, “ 
Music by Erriz I. LANE —_ ‘ pars United States, cetepamees The following characters are included: Little Nell, Old Trent, Quilp, Dick Swiveller, The Mar- to recal 
- eer if Ser en ee chioness, Sampson Brass, Sally Brass, Mrs. Jarley, Short and Codlin, Kit and Barbara, Slum and Any 
Illustrations by J. Louis WEBB. ** 1 have looked it over with eonsiderable care, and The Schoolmaster. nal, ~ 
aes find nothing to say except in praise. 5. THES 
. — . P on & " y E) 
New and Unique Binding. Price, $2.50. This great national work will be completed in six rye 
ccnmauinnen royal octavo volumes of nearly 850 pages each. THE SALO N OF PARIS . 1888. ce of 
. ‘ 2 ~ An set 
Ask your Bookseller to show you a Copy. sc pis poe om ped ns potemputclganiing Illustrated by 100 photogravures. Printed in various colors, Holland paper edition, each copy Vator 
oii . alia aria NGRAVINGS and over 3,000 wood-cut vignette por- numbered. Large imperial 8vo, 15x94 in.. crimson cloth, uncut edges, $20.00. The same, © AU 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, | traits of Eminent Americans. ren vellum Paper, $15.00. i aang? mee Psu nite HELI 
eer Full a ipti ot F e Salon of 1888 has been exceptionally rich in fine paintings and sculptures, ena 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York aa be eee pers — om —- publisher to make a volume which will be found to surpass, both in interest and get-up, the pre- = 
a ~~ s ’ , ore —_ a - a to any address on application, coding yotumes < pe series (watee gquumeness in ae. af he volume is bastetally boun ‘nf The: 
No living writer uas.so many readers as Mrs. G. R. Sold only by subscription. Agents wanted for dis- | son cloth, with richly ornamented side in colors and gold, and altogether forms a ma 
pote known a8“ Pansy.” author of the celebrated | ¢ricts not yet assigned. book, suit able alike for the table or for a gift-book for the Holiday season. ae 
fends books and editor of the Popular Mayazine for : All of the above books are limited in number and should be ordered promptly. chosen 
7 ry ‘ a ” ad 
young people, THE PANSY. $1 a year. D. Lothrop D. APPLETON \ C0., Publishers, N. Y, J WwW. BO O TON, Importer and Publisher, Derfec 


Company. B»ston, will send sample copy on receipt 
of five cents. 


BOOK AGENT 


ANTED, 








Send tr Cirontare te Ameri- 
can Pu ng Company, 
Hartford, Conn nd + 








READY NOW.—The stirring address by Rev 
Cr; ‘khurst, D.D., at the Syracuse Convention of 
the Eyrerelical Alliance is published in full in this 
week's New York Observer. Price, 10 cents. 37 and 
#8 Park Row, New York, 





*,* Taos largsst and fia2st sto*k of rar2 and chdjc2 bo9ks ever offs red for sale in t 
atrea3oaa dle pricas. Eatiralibrariesaii paro3lsofbo0%3 parchased for ready cash. 


on application. 


706 and 1152 Broadway, New York. 
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NIMS & KNIGHT, 


TROY, NEW YORK. 


wEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


By Lawn and Lea. 


Poems by Tennyson. Wordsworth. and other well- 
known poets. With seventeen color and sixteen 
tint plates from original water-color 


Mission Sketches—Santa Barbara. 


Sketches of the old Santa Barbara Mission, where 
are gathered the Franciscan Friars. A_ series of 
ten plates from sketches by Mrs. K. 5, Torrey, in- 
wending a descriptive introduction. 
1 vol.. small quarte, 76xf4y inches, torchon cover, 
{lluminated title on side, #1. 


Bits of Nature. 
—————— 
Ten views of natural s:‘enery from different places 


of interest. Printed frcm photogravure plates on 
Japan moor and mounted on boards, size 10x12. 
o 








In portfolio envelope, tied with ribbon, $1.50. 
The Song of the Brook. By Alfred 
Tennyson. 


Aseries of fifteen original and beautiful photo- 
avure illustrations, after original drawings by 
illiam J. Mozart. The text ofthe poem is inter- 

woven with the illustrations, and all is printed 

with the greatest care on paper of the finest qual- 


ity. 
lyol., quarto, torchon binding, title in embossed 
gilt and bronze, $3, 


lvol., quarto, clo h, gilt edges, plates on guards, $4, 
lvol., quarto, tull flexible seal, gilt edges, $7.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers or will be mailed on the 
receipt of the price 


YOU CAN GET 


a liberal reduction ON MAGAZINE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS, by sending to 


TIBBALS BOOK Company, 
26 Warren Street. Sew Vork. 


D, Lothrop Company, Boston, publish two thousand 
illastrated books and five magazines for the family. 
They mail a beautiful illustrated Book Bulletin on 
applicaticn to any address. 


Without a Rival 


inthe Departmentsof Horticulture, 
Landscape Cardening and Forest- 
ry. Weekly. Richly Illustrated. 


Carden and Forest. 
$4.00 a Year.’ 


New volume begins January 2d, 
1889. Send for prospectus to 


GARDEN & FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


Tribune Building, N. Y. 


“IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


For Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, or 
Friend, both elegance and usefulness willbe found 
combined in a copy of Webster's Unabridged. 

















Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Iilus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphilet free. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Containing 
Text Books for Theological Seminaries, 


HEBREW, GREEK AND LATIN 


Scientific Text Books and Industrial Works 
FOR 
Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Students, eto: 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In Separate Volumes and Sets, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, N.Y. 


*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


WORTAINCTON CO.’S 


New Publications, 

Our Presidents; or, The Lives of the Twenty- 
three Presidents of the United States. By VIR- 
GINIA F. TOWNSEND. Edition de luxe, limited to 
560 copies. Illustrated with fine steel portraits. 
Prinutea on India paper. li vol., royal 4to, cloth ex- 
tra. white label. $3. 

William shakespeare Portrayed by Himeelf. 
A Revelation of the Poet in the Career and Charac- 
ter of one of his own Dramatic Heroes. By RobB- 
ERT WATERS. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. i 

Yankee Girls in Zulu Land, By LoUIsE VEs- 
CELICS SHELDON. Illustrated with 100 beautiful 
eugravings by G. E. Graves, from original sketches 

Austen. i vol., 12mo, unique binaing, $2.25. 
ew edition, 

Thackeray’s Complete Works, New edition, 
printed from new type. Edition de luxe, with up- 
wards of 1500 illustrations — on India paper. 
20 — vols., Svo, cloth, paper title, edges un- 
cut, $70. 


Worthington Co,, 747 Broadway, N.Y. 








J.T. Trowbridge and Margaret Sidney write serials 
for WIDE AWAKE volume beginning next month (a 
good $3 magazine only $2.40 a year). D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston, will send sample copy on receipt of five 
cents. 









THE Most Perrect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 


The Progressive Euchre Table 
Send for Catalccue. 

R. M. LAMBIE, 

39 E.19th St., N.Y. & 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENTS 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & RRO, #2 Broadway. N.Y 


MISS LOU, 


BY 
EDWARD P. ROE. 
Author of “ He Fell in Love with His Wife,” * The 
Earth Trembled.” etc , etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Like every story by Mr. Roeit mak: s the reader feel 
better for having read it.—American, Baliimore. 


DODD, MEAD & OOMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Foreign Periodicals 
and Books 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


828 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCHES: 


LONDON : 26 King William Street, Strand, W. C. 
LEIPZIG: Hospital Street, 10. 


The Cross: Ancient and Modern. 


I, IN THEORIENT. II. IN THE CCCIDENT. 
BY WILLSON W. BLAKE. 


The author’s design is to show, in cannection with 
one hundred illustrations, that while the Cross has 
for nineteen centuries been the sacred symbol of the 
Christian Cnurch. in various forms, ithad previously 
been known to all peoplesin all lands. Jn the illus- 
tratiors he not only shows specimens of the forms of 
the Christian era, but those found among the nations 
of the East and the early peoples of the Western 
Continent. 


Small 4to. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


Anson D.F. Randolph & Co., 




















G. & C, MERRIAM & CO,, Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


38 WEST 23d ST., New York. 





IDEAL GIFT BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. 
tempted by Rose Porter. Ten full-page iliustra- 


No more beautiful or appropriate Christmas sou- 
venir than this could well be selected. ina spirit of 
ee devotion it tells the story of the Mother of our 

rdas gathered from Bible record, art and sone, 
pe pm Phase illustrated by an exquisite photogravure 
of Some world-famous painting. 


OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and Byways. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. Fully illustrated. $2. 
cciistory. tradition, and persons] reminiscences all 
: mbine to make up the charm of thisdelizhtful vol- 
bre It will be found full of interest by all who love 
one the incidents of the American Revolution, 
ra © cherish the memories ot Emerson and Tho- 
— the Alcotts and Hawthorne.”—Woman’s Jour- 


a! STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. 
rs ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 
‘trong. exhilarating and picturesque presenta- 
= of the development ard the doings of rhe Ameri- 
Unite men. on merchant vessel and man of war. 
th orm with the same author’s popular “Story of 
© American Inaian.” 

HELPS BY THE WAY. Compiled by 8S. W. W. 
rect, S.H. With an Introduction by Rev. Phillips 
da beaD- Eighth Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1; holi- 

y binding. blue and go d, $1.25. 

bate Most popular book for daily use that has yet 

aise published. The selections from prose and 

chosen accompany each day’s Bible text have been 
and ada unusual discernment for their beauty 

Perfect Dtability, and thereader feels that he has a 

Storehouse of gems. 


LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK. 
By Rev. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW., E.S. BROOKS, and 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. In box, $1.25. 

A titting memoriai of the genial poet’s life and 
work. which every reader-friend will feel richer in 
ssesting. ‘It testities to the realization in the man 
imself of some of his purest and fairest ideals, and 
is full of tenderness.” - Boston Globe. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOME. Edited by ArR- 
THUR GILMAN. Large, 8vo, gold cloth, $3. 

Several hundred of the choicest poems about hone, 
with nearly as many illustrations. Alike desirable 
for a Christmas or a wedding present. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY, 
and Other Religious Poems, By ROBERT 
BROWNING. With an Introductory Essay. and Ex- 

lanatory Notes to each Poem by Heloise E. Hersey, 
Pretace y W.J. Rolfe. 16mo,cloth, 75cents; white, 
$1.25. 

THE LOST EARL. With Other Poews and Tales 
in Verse. By J.T. TROWBRIDGE. Now first pub- 
lished in book form. Illustrated. $2. 

Acollection of characteristic poems by one of the 
best of American story-tellers. 

WARWICK BROOKES’S PENCIL PIC- 
TURES OF CHILD-LIFE. With Biographi- 
got Powtatecenees. By T. LETHERBROW. In box, 

1.25. 


Twerty-eight pictures of child-life unrivaled by 
old or wodern masters in ideal innocence and artis- 
tic charms of artlessness. The brief, touching story 
of tne artist’s life adds te the interest in his work, 





and shows the high a ao in which he is held 
bv English artists and English people generally. 





Catalogue of Books and Pros 


At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


us of the Famous Magazines. WIDE AWAKE, OUR LITTLE 
MEN AND WOMEN, BABYLAND and the PANSY, free, 





ure and profit. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS 
For Young People. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF INDOOR GAMES AND REC- 
REATIONS. 
700 illustrations. Small, 4to, cloth, $1.75. 


It is especially a boys’ book, calculated to afford both pleas- 


Edited by G. A. HUTCHINSON, Over 


THE GIRLS’ OWN INDOOR BOOK. Edited by 
CHARLES PETERS, 150 illustrations. Small 4to,cloth,$1.75. 


Containing practical helps to girls on all matters relating to 
their material comfort and moral well-being. The work sup- 


be conversant with in order to attain anything like the ideal 


ja plies directions in those particular matters that each girl must 
J 


$1.00 





and practical perfection of girlhood. 


OUT OF FAIRY-LAND. By 8S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. Illustrated by F.S. Church and H, Siddons Mow- 
bray. 4to,cloth extra, $1.50. 


“The brightest and best of the merry new company of chik- 
dren’s books.’’—Phila. American. 


IDA WAUGH’S ALPHABET BOOK. 


“For little ones, who, if they look, 
EWill find their letters in this book.”’ 


Verses by Amy E.Blanchard. Attractively Illustrated. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy plate paper. Large 4to, 
9x11 inches, bound in a handsomely Illuminated cover, 


**One of the most charming books for the little ones of the 
ursery that has been issued.’’—Boston Home Journal. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid. on receipt of the 


price by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 and 717 Market Street, Phila, 





THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 


NEw YorK. 


THE WEEKLY MAIL AND EXPRESs recognizes the fact that a Christian spirit exercised 
in conducting a metropolitan journal is not at all incompatible with its success as a 


newspaper. 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS has commenced on this basis, and is succeeding. In six 
months the daily has nearly doubled in circulation, and the weekly has increased TEN- 


FOLD. 


Nor does this make the paper any the less newsy or bright, but simply adds a luster 
to a paper of already world-wide reputation—a paper of cosmopolitan ideas and a journal 
of high literary value. It has its own special writers. The contents are prepared largely 
for the weekly alone. It gives to producers the most reliable produce and stock reports 
of Chicago and New York. Its arm reaches the centers of Kuropean countries and gives 


a varied epitome of foreign affairs. 


The weekly is Republican in politics, high in its moral standing, a strong advocate 


for temperance, and a paper of purity of tone. 


No Sensationalism. 


AN IDEAL PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
You have papers and papers. You think you are taking all you can afford. We make 
you an offer of an eight page weekly, all its departments conducted by experts in their 
several lines; a clean paper and as beautiful typographically as the finest newspaper 


plant in the United States can make it, for 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, POST-PAID. 
Now is the time to get up clubs. All orders received at once will be credited until 
January ist, 1890, with the latter months of 1888 free. 
TERMS :—The Weekly, One Year, $1.00 3 Six Copies, One Year, $5.00 ; The Week- 
ly, S.x Months, 50c.3 The Daily, One Year, $6.00. 
Remit by money order, express order, postal note, 2 cent stamps, registered letter, or 
by draft on New York. Send forfree sample copy. Address all communications to 


THE MAILE AND EXPRESS, 
NEW YORK. 





Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of **THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
assequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which sucgested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books bas been for *“ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THF MEN”—is 
retailed at 50@c. We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


TITE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


For a few hours’ time 

WRITING FOR PAY spo. a 
your own home, you 

re e ra 





ISAAC F. TILLING HAST, 
LA PLUME, PA, 








MEN AND WOMEN 


SBI e oY 


Differ in character as they do in appearance and 
temperament! Notwo arealike. You can understand 
these SIGNS OF CHARACTER, and 


1F YOU WANT SOMETHING 


to read that will interest you more thoroughly than 
any book you ever read, send for a copy of HEADS 
ANDFACES. How to Study Them, a new manual of 
Character Reading for the people. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many 
disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work 
ever published for the price, 55,000 copies having been 
sold. (ontains 200 large oct. pages and 250 portreits. 
Send for it, andif you are not satisfied after exam- 
ining the book, you may return it in good condition, 
and money will be returned to you. 

Post-paid, on receipt of price, 40cents, ir paper, or 
Slincloth. Address, 


FOWLER & WELIS CO., 


777 Broadway, New York. 


{SENT FREE a cooy of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL to all who mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





Q@END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGEN 
= and 2% Washington Street, Boston. Mass.. for the 
lowest rates in all papers. 


OFF’S BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
Best Service. A 


Send for 
10 Nessan Street. New 
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JUST IMPORTED. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS, 


Engravings, Etchings, 
AND 
Artists’ Color Bowes, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Chrisimas | Presents. 
SUPERB 


OIL PAINTINGS 


By the greatest 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


ALSO 


A COLLECTION OF 


RARE LINE ENGRAVINGS, 


FIRST STATES OF 
The Most Important Plates 
BY 
Anderloni, Bervic, Blanchard, 
Lefevre, Mandel, Morghen, 
Muller, Sharp, Strange, 
Toschi, 


And many others of the great masters of this art. 


Schaus’s Art Gallery, 


204 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Messrs M. Knoedler & Co., 
Successors to COUPIL & CO., 


Respectively beg leave to call attention to their 
Large Collection of 


PAINTINGS 


By Representative Artistsof the various European 
and American Schoo's: also to their Impor- 
tant Publications in 


Engraving and Etching. 


ALL ADAPTED FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


te” Special attention to ARTISTIC 
FRAMING. 


170 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. | 
NEW ETCHINGS. 
** Evening in Finisterre,’? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 
** Home of Evangeline,’? by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 
** Colonial Days,” by Jas. 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 
All of ** Kilackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 





S. King after 


Send for pamphlet on ** Proofs and 
Prints.” 











ENTS THAT ARE SURE 
TO PLEASE. 





High-class tastefully 
framed, are veritable works of art, 


Etchings, 


and are of permanent value, 
Frederick Keppel & Co., 

20 East 16th St., Union Square, 
New 
that among their newly published 
Etchings are FIV E which have won 
prizes at the Paris Saton of this 
year. Signed proofs of these plates 
cost respectively from $8 to $80. 


York, are glad to announce 


Frederick Keppel & Co.’s 

catalogue for 1888, 
containing 24 illustrations of the 
etchings, will be mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents in postage stamps. 


descriptive 


BABYLAND makes ahappy land. 50 cents a year. 
D. Lothrop Company. Boston, will send sample copy 
on receipt of five ceats. 








$5.93. 


PATRIOTIC, 





AMERICAN MAG 
TICKENS” COMPLETE 

DICKENS 
Canes Regular peice of thetwois $f 8.00. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 
BRILLIANT, INS TRUCTIVE, ELEVA TING. 


Decidedly the Be: 





AZINE Ses 
d 5 
WORKS 


st Magazine for the Home. 











Distinctively A 
life and thought, a 
Its contributors are 


Adventure, Games 
of the time: 
Pathos. 


Its aim ist 


A year’s 
consisting © 
best, most In) 
from designs 

Charles 
Large Volum 
illustrated b 
morocco cloth, 


MAGAZINE into @ 
for three months, 


Any person sendin 
the 


ts. a number, 
$3.00 a Year 


merican, illustrating all ¢ 
nd is a faithtul exponent o 

A FEAST FOR EVERYBODY! 
Powerful Continued 


s, by eminent Statesmen an 

Special oo 
t it is the mos’ 

In en american homes, 

BEAUTIF ULL 

o build up a distinctive 

Over 8,000 Pages of Reatin 


an Magazine one year, 


f twelve monthly numbers, gives: 


Barnard, bound substanti 


Itisa@ Mag nifi 


This opportunity - duce THe AMERICAN 
FER.— To introcm it on trial only 
PECIAL Fret milies, we willsend it on RY Tt 


for 47 Cts. Regular pr 


nts waNTED —Entirely original plans ; 
oot a en — by PSPLETE wenxs “ 
CHARLES DICKE FRE 
Ten-Volume 
Do Not Fail to bu 


OW READY. 
e Send 20 cents 


The AMERICAN MA 


hat is best in American 
t American institutions. 
the ablest American writers. 

and Short Stories. Articles on Travel and 


: i on the topics 
and Sports. ae en Whe Humor and 


the Home, Health, Literature. 
poe nh and complete Magazine 
published. 
ULLY ILL USTRATED. 
ly American Literature and Art. 
g Matter for $5.93. 
and Charles Dickens’ 
for only ell 
ice $3.00), 
oy oithe 
e; 1,000 illustrations 
ogee ee the best methods. 








rks in Ten Volumes, 
MERICAN MAG 


and sells at > 
Present. 
Christmas Ondur ore. 


ice is 75 cts. 
most 





ipti ill receive 
: new subscriptions w! 
$18.00 rf Dickens, FREE 
TM AS NUMBER, 


Stands. 






y the CH RIS 
For Sale at all News 
for Sample Copy: ie 
Remit by New York — 

| Order or 
GAZINE PUB. C0. 749 B’way, N.Y. 














and Magazines, 


END for our Ca'alogue of club prices for 1889, Just 
OO Issued, ano free to any address, Foreign 
Leda ae cheaper tban ever before, Wecharge per 
year for 





Scribner’s Ma 

London Graphic ? 
Bui I 

Fliegende Blatter 3.25 
i  iccrtcansadenouteepicenses i 3.33 
st. Nicholas........ 2.75 


London & 






Punch, with Almanac......... 
Nevue des Deux Moudes 
Ueber Land und Meer...................... 
ard others in proportion. 


Catalogue zives club rates for nearly two thou- 
sand publications, American, English, 
French and German, 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


11 Bromfield St., BOSTON, Mass. 








MUSIC. 
JEOLIAN HARPS. 


Fine instrumen s and beautiful effects. Catalogues 
y Order early for the Holidays. 


"REE. . 
The G. J. HOLBROOK CO., 88 Fifth Ave., New York. 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O, 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
OUR KING EMMANUEL. 
CBRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 2. 
EMMANUEL. 
RETHLE "Ss . 
THE WORLD'S MESSIAH. 
THE WONDROUS BIRTH, 
JOYOUS SOUNDS. 
Price of each, 5c. prepaid, or SOc. per dozen and $4 
per hundred, postaze to be added. Sample copies 
sent only on receipt of price. Stamps received. 


W. B, BONER & 00., 1102 Ohes't St., Phila, 


H1000'S XMAS CAROLS; NO, 10. 


Price, $4 per 100. Sample, by mail, 5 cents. 


THE ROYAL BRANCH 


A new Christmas SERVICE for Sunday-sch. 
Price, 50 cts. per dozen. Sample, by mail, 5 cts. 


BRIGHT HOURS AT CAROLVILLE 


A new Christmas CANTATA for Sunday-scb 
Price, $2.40 per dozen. Sampo, by mail, 25 cts. 
JO N j HOOD 018 Arch St., 
' s PHILAD’A, PA. 
WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


“STAR” FOUNTAIN 























PEN. 











GOLD 


Send for circulars. Acents wanted. Fountain Hold- 
er. fitted with best quality Gold Pen, Stylo, $1.00; 


Fountain, $1.50 and up. 
J. ULRICH & CO., 106 Liberty St,, N. VY, 


IBERAL SALARY +24, EXPENSES 
“aS RY Sa for 
i eetsnnEEREEEE EE 
A ts to book. 
tional on sales. &7 to BIO0, 
, without coming here. 1 iculars 
you. JOHN 0. WINSTON & OO. Philada, or Ohio 
we 


$Saday. Sam les wort 1! REE. 
Ss Lines oot under the ade feet. Ad) 
va _Ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 





oi-osnpreieg= soe ee 
$ 5 00 (0 $250 00 A MONTH can be made 
“working for us. ts 

15.0 ocan furnish a horse and give thelr whole 





re 
Eime tothe business. Spare moments may be seomeanly 
an 


8: F- SOHNSON & COL U0) Main Be. Hanae ee 





BINDERS 
FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 35. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 














A LADY of refinement and experience wishes a 
position as Companion, Housekeeper, or Instructres- 
of young childien in English and Music. Good refers 
ences given. Address M,, 152 Nassau St., Room 13, N.Y 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Four Books Learned in One Reading. 
A Year’s Work Dovein Ten Days, 
Mind Wandering cured, Speaking with- 
out notes. Yholly unlike artificial Sys- 
inducements to correspon- 





.A,Hame 
mond, the world-famed specialist in Mind Diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. the great Ps\- 
chelogist, J. WM. tucklev, D D., Editor of the 
Christian Advocate. Richard Proctor,the Scientist, 
Hens, Judge Gibson, Judah P, Benjamin, 
and others. 


give the gist of any book after reading it once. 1, 
therefore, read Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold Browne, 
Mosheim, etc., etc.,once and was successful in every 
one of the nine ~~ The present Bishop of Edin- 
burgh knows the facts. Faithfully yours, 

(tev.] JAMES MIDDLETON MACDONALD, wee 
To Prof. A, Losers. 237 Fifth Ave., 


ew Vork. 
t{#~ This System is thoroughly taught by correspon- 
dence. Send for prospectus. 4 


Oberlin College. 


7 students last year. 
DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Clas- 


‘sical and English Courses. 
I. DEPA RTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


D THE ARTS,—Classicai, Philosophical and 


iterary Course: ; 

NT OF PREPARATORY 
= + Classical, Philosophical and 
glish Schools. 


Cc 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives, 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and 
Stone ~~ 

Tuition and Incidentals, $10 per term of 3 months. 
Table Board and Room Kert $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin September lth, Jan. Ist and April 2d. 
¥or full particulars, send for * Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORE 


Enlarged 
Five New 











Financial. 


THE GAINES LAWSUIT. 


THE suit of Myra Clark Gaines against 
the City of New Orleans was orig; 
brought in 1834, and since that period, 
now fifty-four years ago, this suit, in dif. 
ferent aspects of the matters involved 
therein, has been pending in the Courts of 

his country. It is now, in one of these 
aspects, before the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the tenth time ; ang 
this, it is supposed, if determined against 
the City of New Orleans, will end the 
whole question. Many of the most emi. 
nent lawyers in this country have firs 
and last been engaged on one side or the 
other in this suit. 

Mrs. Gaines has thoroughly established 
her reputation for pluck and persist. 
ence, having spent a lifetime in estab. 
lishing what she has claimed ag her 
rights; and generally she has been suc. 
cessful in the contest. The amount tat 
New Orleans will have to pay, if judg. 
ment be rendered against the city, is esti. 
mated at about three million dollars, 
That it should take more than half a cen. 
tury to reach a final and conclusive de. 
cision in a question of law or equity as 
between litigant parties, is certainly not 
creditable to our methods of settling dis. 
putes between such contestants. 


+2 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE offerings of loanable funds that 
have been made on the local money mar. 
ket during the week, have been fully up 
to the requirements of borrowers, and the 
market has consequently been easy 
throughout. There is no fear of any 
stringency, as bond purchases continue 
on a limited scale, and the disbursements 
that are being made for interest, diyj- 
dends and other payments of the Gov- 
ernment will liberate a large amount of 
money, and thereby increase the available 
supply. The rates of domestic exchange 
in the principal money centers of thé 
country continue to rule in favor of this 
city, which indicates that the drain of 
currency is reduced to smaller propor: 
tions, while in some cases the flow is in 
this direction. The large exports of 
gold, should they continue, may result 
in a firmer condition of affairs in money 
circles, but the position of the banks 
is very much stronger at the present 
time than they have been, and the out- 
flow of money to the West and South has 
been pretty well supplied, while the 
Treasury shows every inclination to 
promptly relieve any stringency that may 
occur by restoring to active circulation 
the money that is there, through the me- 
dium of bend purchases, The requests 
for discounts have shown considerable 
improvement during the week, which is 
attributable to the preparations made for 
settlements on the first of the year. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bank- 
ers’ balances have been available at 2@24 
per cent., and time loans were quoted at 
34@44 per cent. First-class bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run have been 
taken at 44@4% per cent. discount, four 
months at 5@54, and good single-named 
paper at 53@6}. 

STOCK MARKET, 

The strong feeling of uncertainty that 
has controlled the dealings of the stock 
market has acted somewhat in the capac: 
ity of a “‘ wet blanket” to the enthusiasm 
of the bulls, while the bears have not negl- 
ected any opportunity to create a scare 
out of the export of gold. The present 
easy condition of financial matters, how- 
ever, can stand the drain of a few millions 
of gold without fear of any inconvenience. 
The demoralized condition of the railroad 
situation continues to hinder permanent 
improvement in the stock market altho 
there is some expectation that a settle 
ment will soon be consummated. The 
small representation of outside interest 8 
also a drawback, as the public have al- 
most deserted Wall Street and left the 
stock market almost wholly to the room 
traders and professional operators, who 
war against one another in a profitlss 


way. The present condition of affairs is | 


likely to last until some settlement of 
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a 
matters is arrived at, by the man- 

agers of the leading trunk lines. 

U. 8. BONDS. 
The market for Government bonds was 
jet as regards transactions, but prices 
were firm, with little disposition to sell on 
the part of holders. The following are 
the closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked, 

yl, Registered............-s..0- 108 = 8% 

{891. COMPOR.... «- eee ee ee ree 108 = 10844 
ig, 10%, RegisteTed ... 2-2-0202 sees eves 12734 12754 
4g, 1907, COUPOD .. wee ee eee evevere ee 12834 12856 
Currency 68. 1805......+.-.-2eeeee seeee 8 
Currency 68. 1896 bwoone i eneeenee wiOt«s 
Qurrency 68. 18A7 ..--...0e eee ee enone 124%. 
Currency 66. 1898 eee ee wee eee eeeeeeees 127% 
Currency 68. BED. vccccccestccccsseveses 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed a loss in surplus reserve of 
$2,285,325. The banks now hold $10,076,- 
550 in excess of the legal requirements. 
Tne changes in the averages show an 
increase in loams of $590,200, a decrease 
in specie of $4.872.900, an increase in 
legal tenders of $1,643,200, a decrease in 
deposits of $3,977,500, and a decrease in 
circulation of $5,700. 


BANK STOCKS, 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 


oe Ae — zs 
erica......+.. 18 echanics’...... 18 185 
seria Ex....146 145 |Mercantile .. ..16) 176 
Asbury Park.... — 105 |Merchants’..... 14447 
Bowery Nat......200 — |Merchants’ Ex. .118 22 
Butch BaDrov’ 3s. = — |Market& “ulton.le0 

wa. 


285 | Mech’s & Trad’s..170 
— ene age «ees 10 
182 | Metropolis... 

Nassau 




















Chemical cehneel “350 5990 |New York., 4 

Central Nat’l....182 137 Ninth Nat‘i.. 19 Mi 

continental. 130 {North America..147 152 

t — ‘North River.....125 -- 

- 128 

- 134 

- 186 

b _ - 

Fourteenth St.. 15d - 151 

120 |Shoe x weather. 147 152 

— /Seaboard Nat’ . - 

— |Secona Nat’l.. - 

— |Seventh Nav’l.. = 

3 ~ ane of = dl rki8 120 

I 200 — . Nichoias...... 18) 15 

Hudson - River...140 152 i demmants we — 

mp’t’s & T Tad’s. 40 — |Th  loccees — 18 

rving. op TE occa conced bie — 

Leather Man’t...205 — |Unit’ astatesiat: 210 = 

Manbattan....... 164 165 | WestSide Bank. - 
Madison Square.100 105 Western Nat'l. "2M 9814 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The stock and bond holders of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad will be glad to 


learn that this corporation will gain 
about 4,000,000 acres of land by the re- 
cent decision of the Attorney-General in 
the case of the indemnity lands. Of this 
nearly 3,000,000 acres are confirmed to it 
in the second indemnity belt, which is 
stated hy the Attorney-General to be pos- 
sessed by the road. It will gain about 
1,000,000 acres by the decision allowing 
the comoany to take indemnity in Dakota 
for land Jost in Minnesota. 

The shares of the younger and smaller 
banks of this city, under their excellent 
management, are 10ow in demand atrap- 
idly advancing prices. In proportion to 
capital they are earning good dividends 
with a steadily increasing surplus. 

We desire to call the attestion of our 
readers to the advertisement of the 
Assets State Bank in our Financial col- 
umas, which offers some new and special 
features. 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. on the preferred 
stock and three per cent. on the common 
stock, payable December 24th. 

The Consolidated Gas Co. has declared 
dividend of two per cent., payable De- 
cember 15th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Leposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
Sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
°8 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MOSTGAGE LOANS 


uRed River Valley F h ™ 
Palana interest guaranterd. we. we 
ver 7 2200u.000 loaned, Six_years’ Ex- 
8. d Reivre Mrite for Forms, Ini. rmatio, 


AKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 
rated, Grand Forks, Dak, 




















RROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK. FT ADSL ERA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANG 
Execute orders forall lhe n aD 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gues trotead, a oentinans, Austra- 


Issue Commercial aud Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART .OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
SST WEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROre AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWS, SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia) Agents, 

€ngland. 
of First Lien Guaranteed MORTGAGE, BANK 
% AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak. Send 
for gentlemen’s names residing near you who 
areour stockholders or for whom we have made in- 
vestment and write them and you will invest with us. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason oo buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.006.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest —s- Ask for information. 
H. E. SUMMONS, V. Pres E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 


180 NASSAO ST.. EW YORK CITY 


THE ASSETS STATE BANK, 


42 New Street, New \ ork. 
CAPITAL (First ISSUE), $500,000. 


Buys for cash assets of insolvent estates, 
makes advances on approved securities and has 
special facilities at home and abroad for nego- 
tiating the issue of higa-class bonds and loans. 

The careful management of estates and prop- 
erties for minors, non-residents and others 
undertaken. 


H. K. BLOODGOOD, President. 

















There is wide-spread confi- 
dence in sending money west 
for investment. There is also 
much distrust. Perhaps some 
of the confidence may be rather 
blind ; and some of the distrust 
may be due to want of par- 
iicular information. 

A primer on the subject pub- 
lished and sent free by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany, will open one’s eyes to 
the avoidable dangers as well 
as the safeguards. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPAany, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Yeon fe ie 


KANSAS CITY 
PaIp-UP Ph AND ue 3i. 140,900.09. 
Offers Ten. Year Deventures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. SAMUEL M. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary. = 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 












CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 Ol Gold DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
we and principal payable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. No s nvestor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his due 
Savings Cer’ Sapenes er sums of $5 and upward; con 
vertible at any tim 
Our Securities aoe largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 
ans, Colleges, Sevings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 
For references, t2stimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Bt ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St, er Foes cue 


"1 State 
8S. 4th St.. PHaDELPHIA 35 Congress 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 





Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 


gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust b; ae 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americar Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 
Atso?7 Per Cent,Guaranteed arm Mortgages, 
represent not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and Se 
direct to the holder. Every loan ts inspected b 
who is also a stock! older. Iso 
acents for fe _—_ se and sale oe Bonds, Stock 


offer, 





NORTHWESTERN GUARANTY LOAN CO 
EAPOLIS 


. MINN. 
Full Paid aa =e inti abccarapinseSens .8500,000 
Authorized Capitai. Pidpctetedber sa $2,000,000 
L. F. Menace, THos. Lowry, H. G. MENAGE, 
Pres’t. A. J. DEAN, Sec. & Treas. 
Vice Prest’s. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. Lowry, Philip H. Neher, 
Loren Fletcher, | £. W. Herrick, 
Clinton Morrison | C. H. Pettit, 
. D. Washburn, L. F. Menage, 
Geo. A. Pillsbury, A. J. Dean, 
Wm. H. Eustis, Joseph Dean, 


P 
Henry G. Menage. 


% OLD ONDS 7% 
MORTGAGES 
NEHER & CARPENTER, BANKERS, 
170 Broadway, 5 First St., 
New York. Troy, N. Y. 





9% FIRST LIEN ON FARMS. 12 PERCENT. 12% 

on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot, 

Dak. Send for gentlemen’s names residing near you 
who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 

investment and write them and you willinvest with us 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, OONN. 


pe pore Paid in, $600,000, 


Offer $. cent. DERENT UR Ee and 
GUARA ATEED Bon eek TES. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY. of N: fer. ans SE- 
CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, “Trustees for De- 
bentures. 
Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
of rantee is LIMITED BY LAW. 
nsurance Companies, Banks. other oan, anda 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Goaren & Vinton Co, Western onequnr ote. 


RANCH OFFICES; 11 Wall St., N. Y. 512 Walnut 
st. Philadelphia. 54 Kquitab'e Building, Boston. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


10 PER CENT. above taxes. shares of stock 
of this Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
to investors. This Company is peying semi-annua! 
dividends. Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


80 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eight years agc, 
and investments msde in Duluth now will yield as 
great profits as investments made in those places in 
1379-80. Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prog - 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Connecticut Charter granted granted January, 1886. 

Ca First Mortgages, on farms only, ip 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

Certiticates of Deposit issued, Growing interest from 
date of epoatt to date money is dra 
Office No. 51 Asylum St te Hartford. Len. 
_ Send forcircular to Jeffery, O. Phelps, Jr., 


A soup” Qrat 




















annum angen mort gages on productive 
Estate. approved by Tacoma 
ational seek BEST OF REFERENCES 
BAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4&LLEN ©. MASOBN,. Tacoma. Wash. Ter 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 
DENVER are 

INVESTMENTS. 

Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ita 

size and importance in America. We have purchased 

here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 

Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Wri 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Rox 1924 DENVER. COL, _ 


GERMAN-AMERICAN | 


Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 
201 = 








sane Ma “Building. 
CAVITAL, $500,000. 
Examines and GUA BAnvaws titles to real 
estate 
No charges for disbursements or searches, 


Money te lean on bend and mortgage at 
4 1-2 per cent. 


CHS. UNANGST, Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Counsel. Consulting Counsel. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


an inet Mortgage Bonds. 7 to Sper cent. 
mi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the W.B. 

Cc Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 

Evomes pA og te of Principal and Interest Cowpens 
emitted to lender without charge. 

Best LOCA NINTHE ONIOy - Fifteea 

Years’ Experience. Ample Ca Wide connec- 

tions. Refer to the Con evens my “send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


Ww.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No, 1 Broadway, New York, 








LOGAN C, MURRAY, Presidert, 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a ‘General Banking Business, 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH as viva i $200,000. 
z 
§ Per Cent, Cons ge owds: ana Debentures, 
Per Cent. and7 = < Gout. First Mortgage 
and on special contracts will ‘make investments for 
Clients in First Mortgage Lo-ns at 
EIGHT PEK CENT 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $4,000,000 invested 
without loss to any y. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo 
0. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. 1.. FAULHABER, Treas. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placea in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loaf and Trust Company of New York. 

No be'ter securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price past, just issued for Free Detention. 
Over 200 of the finest Farms in the State fully 
scribed. A = colored ‘ounty Sap of Michigan 
urnisheo for i0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to saaning money on oem security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished 








GEO. W. =NOVEK _ 
EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 

103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich. 
GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 

Send for Repert of Investors’ Committee, 
ust made , =o examining Twenty counties in 
ansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 

Mortgages 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New Vork, 


DENVER-COLORADO 
Net on improved inside property from one 
Y to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 











THE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPARY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY SUCCESS. 


NEW AND APPROVED SAFES ADDED. 
OFFICES NEWLY FURNISHED. 


140, 142 AND 146 . ROADWAY, N. Y. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSKE, Secretary. 





D. G. PEABODY & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Geante pe Property Bought, 
Exchanged 
State, oun “County ase School Bond. 
ugot ane 
Money Invested.= and 10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promptly 
me All the city. Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; CT OLOKADO, 
Do a Genera. Banking Business, 
Interes: paid on Time Depusits. 

In our Investment Department we have First 

Mortga are J Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG P&K CEAT, Interest Semi-Anna- 
oy All real estate taken as security is personality 
by us before making lvan. tavestment re- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investmeut of Trust funds. We 
coliect mproress and principal, ano ren it to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK now York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Deaver. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000, surplus, $125,000 
First Hortenge Real Kstate Loans made and —— uaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the 
ny, securea by First Mortgages held by Seustess n- 
terest payable at the Chemicai Nationa! Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence reyguesied. W rite for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL. Pres. 7 . WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. .W EMSTER, Cashier. 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Cuaranteed, Payabie in 
Boston, 


IN APRIL AND CCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $00,000 already 
iaced with shrewd New Englami investors, Over 
00 of the entire issue o1 $1,(00,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus ts 
ot that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
‘ull particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or lecation of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans. 


mee inthe eater oye a oo 
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6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipa and New England 
Water Bonds, 


ansas Investment Oompany's Securities, 
HAYES & COMPANY, 


Washington Building, New York. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made ts carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the pi ~ 1 connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 

oan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 
Savings Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. Boston office 46 Congress street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
qpanager. Philadelphia office, 715 Walnut Street. 
Wm. B. Wood, Manager 


7% MORTGAGES. 


We own and offer high grade mortgages, perfectly 
secared and absolutely safe. 
Send for list giving full description. 


STEDMAN & KELLOGE, 


8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Wie G ec ccscccvcacescscccdsceescooseses 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6x'CoMwissiox. 


PROPERTY RENTED 7h°e6 
remittances made promptly. 
looked after and 


TAXES aod assessments 
LOANS 


on First Mortgage foraterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 








$2,000.000 06 
Out, 033 00 
115,444 S2 
4,435,945 25 


Capital Subscribed - « 
Capital Paid in (Cash) 1, 
Surplus end U ndiv ided Profits 
Assets « - 


SIX PER CENT“DEBENTU RES 
Secured by tirst Yb hat held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New “York, 
and further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 
5AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUNNING 
THREE MONT iis TO TWO YEARS. 

OFFICES 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway; PHIL A.c. 4th & Ches’t. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THE MERCANTILE. 


Safe Deposit Co., 
EQUITABLE BUILDINC. 


The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Cuarded Vaultsin the world. 


FARM LOANS. | 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 


Safe as Government Bonds. Interest pays able Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 14 years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan Book 


free” 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 
Bankers and l.oan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years P Um. aster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. 'nvestments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.”’ 























CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RATLW AY c Or 
2 ALI . NEW YORK, Nov. 25d, 188. 5 





DI\ IDEND r ONE AND THREE-QU AR- 
i TER=s= PER CENT. on the preferred stock and 
THREE PERK CENT. on the common stock of this 
company wil! be paid at this office on Monday, Dec. 
24th. Transfer books wil close on Friday, Nov. wth, 
and reopen on Wednesday, Dec. th. 
M. L. SY KES, Treasurer. 
CONSOLIDATED GAs COMP Any OF ‘New YORK.) 
4 1IKVING PLACE, 
NEW Youhk. Nov. 28th, 1888. _ 5 
DIVIDEND OF TWO() PER CENT. ON THE 
i Cepital suck of this company has this day been 
declared payable December toth, to stockholders of 
record on Novem ber ath, lees, 

The transfer books will be closed at5 P.M. on the 
“th day of November aud be reope AH December 
th. H. E. GAW WTRY, . Treasurer. — 

OFFICE OF THE BUARD ©F DIRECTORS 
AMERICAN R XPRESS COMPANY, 65 BROADW AY, 
NEW YORK, Novy. 2ist, 168 
MPXHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany hasthis day declared a dividend of Three 
Dollars ($5.00) per share, payable en and after the 
2d day of January next. 

The transfer books will be closed on the 8th day of 
December at 12 o'clock M.,and reopened on the 3d 
day of January next. | order of the board. 

KNAPP, Secretary. 
a Sa — 
ELECTIONS. 


THE NORTH RIVER BANE, ) 
IN THE CITY OF NEw YORK, 

NEw YORK, November 24th, 1888. 
At A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directers of this bank, held this,day. . BE. E. 
Gedney was unanimousiv elected Pieationn, “to fll 

the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Levi Apgar. 

F. R. ANGERSOLL, Cashier. 


Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE general observance of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day interfered with the regular 
course of business in the market for dry 
goods during the past week, and the exo- 
dus of buyers from the market resulted 
in a large curtailment in the transactions, 
It is expected, however, that the coming 
week will develop some activity in the 
holiday trade, which will fill up the gap 
of between seasons. The same feeling of 
confidence that has characterized the 
dealings of the trade for so long, still pre- 
vaiis, and the future with the further de- 
velopment of prosperity is assured as the 
season advances. The needs for winter 
requirements in some departments of the 
trade and the usual activity of a holiday 
demand is about all that may be counted 
on until the opening of the next season, as 
the course of business is not likely to be of a 
progressive character until after the first 


of the year, tho the numerous reorders 
that are received indicate a very low con- 
dition of stocks among retailers through- 
out the country. Should the demands of 
the consumer continue as at present a 
very fair amount of business can yet be 
done in the wholesale market before the 
end of the present month. During the 
week the commission houses received a 
liberal amount of small orders for season- 
able goods, as well as some good orders 
for spring fabrics. The jobbing trade 
was not as brisk as was anticipated, and 
orders were of a moderatecharacter. The 
tone of the market continues firm, with 
the inclinations toward an advance in 
values. Financial matters in the main 
are in good shape. Obligations are 
promptly met and no embarrassment is 
met in securing discounts where the col- 


lateral is good. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS 


GOODS. 


AND DRESS 


There is a moderate demand only in 
the cotton goods department, owing to 
the few buyers on the market ; but prices 
are firm. Brown sheetings continue in 
good demand, and fine yarn goods are 
steadily held. Bleached shirtings are 
less active than of late; but prices remain 
firm, and some of the most popular medi- 
um fine makes will probably be advanced 
in the early future. Wide sheetings are 
in light demand, small supply and firm in 
price. Corset jeans and sateens remain 
quiet, and agents report a moderate busi- 
ness in silesias, flat-fold cambrics and 
fancy cotton linings at unchanged prices. 
Colored cottons—as denims, ticks, dyed 
duck, cheviots, checks, etc.—are in light 
demand, and a fair business in cotton- 
ades is reported in some quarters. Dark 
dress ginghams and staples remain quiet; 
but very fair orders for light dress ging- 
hams, seersuckers, zephyrs, chambrays, 
etc., are being booked by some of the 
leading commission houses, and popular 
makes are heavily sold in advance of pro- 
duction. 








READING NOTICES. 





We find upon examining the advertis- 
ing columns of the first issue of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, forty years ago, that only the 
following advertisers are still in business: 
The Scientific American, New York Trib- 
une, The New Englander, Messrs. Robert 
Carter & Brothers, Mr. John Wiley, 
Messrs. Fowler & Wells, Messrs. A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co., and Messrs. George P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, successors to Mr. Geo. P. Put- 
nam. It speaks well for the longevity of 
the publishers’ business, whether of books 
or of newspapers, that of the total 1num- 
ber who advertised forty years ago in our 
columns those still in existence are all 
publishers. Inthe present number of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be found the advertise- 
ments of Mr. John Wiley, Messrs. Fowler 
& Wells, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers. 


TO OUR READERS. 











OvR receipts for subscriptions continue 
to be very large, greatly in excess of the 
corresponding week last year, and we 
again wish to tender our very sincere 
thanks to our old subscribers and new 
friends for their generous efforts in ex- 
tending the subscription list of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. We again call the attention of 
our subscribers to our clubbing rates, ask- 
ing them to take particular notice that, 
in renewing their subscriptions for from 
two to five years, or by sending the names 
of new subscribers, they can save on each 


NEW CLUB OFFER. |? 


We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club of 
Jive new subscribers with one remittance, 
we will send an extra copy of the paper 
to any address. 

By reference to the prospectus of THE 
INDEPENDENT, printed on the 35th page of 
this paper, it ‘will be seen that we have 
secured the services of some of the fore- 
most writers of this country and Europe 
for the coming year, and we feel that it 
is safe for us to promise that THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be better than ever. 


CLUB RATES. 


Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 
the clubbing rates here given: 

Each. 


Two subscriptions, or two years... .$2.50 


Three sg or three years... 2.33 
Four - or four years.... 2.12 
Five “ or five years.... 2.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulation and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Subscribers, in making up their lists of 
holiday presents, should by no means 
forget that a year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT is one of the most valuable 
holiday presents that can possibly be 
made, as it is a reminder of the giver 
fifty-two times in the year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’ s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 





WHO does not want a Christmas present? It is well 
to buy ausetul one, and among the best and which 
will be most appreciated is an Empire Wringer 


“It is the biggest thing [ ever struck.’”’ What? 
ty B. the business advertisement in another column 

F. Johnson & Co., 1(09 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
ti you are open to any engagement write them. They 
can show you a good thing.— Ez. 








We wish to call the attention of the trustees of 
churches and other large buildings in which a sus- 
pended light is required, to the advertisemient of A 

J. Wiedener, of 36 South Second street, Philadel: 
phia, Pa., who offers Bailey’s Compound Light- 
Spreading Reflectors. They are very superior indeed 
for lighting churches, halis, etc., and are arranged 
to burn either oil or gas. illustrated catalogues and 
Finis lists will be sent free on application to Mr. A. 

iedener. 





mense stock 





NIAGARA a eeemegerel co. 


THE Niagara Fire Insurance Co. was organized in 
July, 1850, with a cash capital paid up of five hundred 
thousand dollars. It transacts its business under the 
Safety Fund Law of the State of New York, and has 
at present total assets of $2,237.491.50, with a net 
surplus of $335,938.19. The Company since its organi- 
zation has paid for fire losses over thirteen miilion 
dollars. It a most excellent company to insure 
with. Mr. Chas. B. Farwell has recently been made 
one of the board of cirectors and the Company are 
to be congratulated upon his accession to the board. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


It gives us pleasure to present in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT the 157th semi-annual statement of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Cones apy of Hartford, 
Conn.. showing its standing on the Ist of July last. 
The Company was organized in 1794, and has contin- 
ued ever since that time to write fire risks, and with 
great success, not only in the payment ot immense 
sums for fire losses, butin handsome dividendsto its 
stockho'ders. On the first of July its total assets were 
$5.335,£81.27. Its net surplus over all liabilities was 
$1,973, =: 82. 

Mr. Geo. L. Chase is President. Mr. P.C. Royce, Sec- 
retary, and Mr. Thos. Turnbull, Assistant-Secretary. 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


J. H. TRUESDELL & CO. 
20 West [4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’s aline of Ladies’ Suitings. 54 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our price is 
59c, Noroom totell you why we can sell them at 
half. ee and mixtures in great variety of 
combination 

Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week. 
Hundreds of comemens already know all about this 
last shrivel in pri 

40 inch Ladies’ Cloth, all wool, 39 cents 

40 inch Henriettas, all —_ new eee 39 cents. 














subscription from $1 to $5. 


HENRY STEDE, 


The 14th Street Furrier, 
H th it lete d 
and Fur Garmentsin the city, Ferescating ot Pun 


is new and desirable and including “hat 
novelties and choice selections in Sreey ties K * original 


Sealskin Ulsters, Sealskin Paletots, 
Jackets, Sealskin English Walking 
Ooats, Sealskin Sacques, Seal. © 

skin Wraps, Sealskin New- 


markets, 


Goods of such sterling merit and real value t 
tire satisfaction to the buyer is always ass) 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


Honesty and reliability a necessary 
article dispiayed in our establishment 


14 West 14th St., New York, 


HRetween 5th and 6th Avenues. 
Estab)ished over 38 years. Send for catalogue, 


FULL LINE GENTS’ FURS AND FU; coats, 


\ » NS 

AND VIEWS FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOULS, 
‘or Catalo; 

Co. T. MILLIGAN. m8. Chestnut Street, Phila. pa, 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 


ORIGINAL POWER LOOM MANUFACTURERS oF 


WILTON AND BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have rece’ 
the highest award wherever exhibited. inclurigs 
Gold Medals at the Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the 
Centennial, 1876. 

Their deserved sepetetion for excellence of fabric, 
richness and durability of color, novelty and beeuty 
of design, has led to frequent Li ee and in. 
ferior goods have often been palmea off in their 
‘or the protection of the public the Company 
has adopted as a trade mark the word ** BIGk. 

,0W ”* which will be woven (at every repeat of the 
pattern) in white capitals into the back of the fabric, 
Customers will, therefore, have merely to examine 
the back of a carpet to be certain that they are get- 
ting the genuine Siectow Wiltons or Body Brusgeis, 


These Goods can be obtained from alj 
First-class Dealers. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


JONES, 


19th St., Cor of 8th Ave, 
Opening. Holiday 
Goods. 


IN OUR LARGE AND WELL-LIGHTED BASE: 


MENT 
TOYS and GAMES, DOLIS, 


CHILDREN’S FURNITURE. 


HOLIDAY 
GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 


ALBUMS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

L: SH TOILET Wi JEWEL ¢ CASES, 
MANICURE SETs. SHAVI NG CASES, MIKRURS, 
COMBS AND BRUSHES, TRAVELING CASES, 

BRASS. OXIDIZED AND BRONZE GOODS 
INK STANDS, SMUKING STANDS, THERMOM- 


ETERS 
PAPER KNIVES, MATCH BOXES. CIGAR STANDS, 
PERFUMERY, STATIONERY, LEATHER 
GooDs, ETC. 


BOOKS. 


FURNITURE 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Upholstery. Holiday 
Gifts. 


OWEN JONES'S SONS, 


19th Street, Cor 8th Ave., N.Y. b= 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 


Third Ave, and &9th Si. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


A Beautiful Stock of Dolls, Toys, 
Games, Books and Fancy Goods; 
Lowest Prices in the City. 


hat en. 


quality in every 





























Special Rates to Dealers, Com- 
mittees, etc. 


In addition to the foregoing enormous collec 
tion, we will place on sale the most artistic and 
interesting collection of fine Art Goods that has 
ever graced our establishment. 


OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


contains a complete list of articles suitable for 
gifts and souvenirs. Mailed free on application. 


Store Open Evenings During December. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROTHERS, 





Black Henriettas, 39 cents up. 
We can 7 you nearty eve in Dry Goods. 
Prompt and careful attention a 1 orders. 


Third Ave, and 59th St., N. Y 
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a 
SOMETHING NEW! 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
By Express, Prepaid, $1.25. 


NOVELTY STRETCHER | 


To ) prevent Shrinking, while Dry- 
ing, of Woolen Under-vests, 


F. CADMUS, 
(Send for Circular). 
17 South Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please state if for gent or lady. 


Ridleys’ 
Grand St., New York. 


CARIST MAS GIFTS 


Millions of Christmas 
Presents 
SUITABLE FOR ALL AGES. 


Largest Display in the 
City. 


Dolls! Dolls!! 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN DOLLS AND DOLLS’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


TOYS! TOYS! 


EVERYTHING IN A TOY. Horses, Sleds, Wag- 
ons, “kates, Wheelbarrows, Velocipedes, Bicycles, 
Tricycle s, Propellers, Bank-Safes, Engines, Passen- 
ver und Freight Trains, Steam Fire Engines, swords 
Trumpets, Cornets, Trombones, E 

Complete Soldier Outfits, Tin, Wooden and Brass 
Lrums. 


IN FACT THINK OF ANY TOY 


and pen Visit our Establishment and it can be 


~ GAMES. 


Lottas, Game Boxes, Chessmen, Checker Boards, 
Dominoes, Parlor Games, Board and Box Games, 
Puz'es, Buildi g Blocks, Grace Hoops, etc. 


Genuine Diamond 


AND 


Solid Gold Jewelry. 


Solid Gold and Silver Watches, Odd Devices in 
Rings, Pins and Jeweled Novelties, Fine Clocks, 
Bronzes, Elegant l’'ans and Opera Glasses. 


BOOKS. 


Standard Works in Sets and Single Volumes. 
Fairy Tales and Story Books in Great Numbers. 
Choice Gift Books for Children and Grown Folks. 
Choice Line Prayer Books and Bibles. 


STATIONERY. 


Gold and Silver Pencils and Pens.* 

Piush Boxes filled with Stationery. 
gover Cutters and Ink Stands, Christmas Cards, 
ete. 


Toilet Articles. 


Comb and Brush Sets, Manicure Outfits. Shaving 
Cases, Oxidized and Silver Hair Brushes, Fancy Per- 
fumery Baskets, etc. 


CHINA AND POTTERY. 


French China Fruit Plates, in Satin-Lined Boxes. 
French China Cups and Saucers, in Satin-Lined 








Kes, 
French C hina Fish Sets (15 pieces), in Satin-Lined 
paree Variety Belgian Ware in Busts, Groups and 
gu 
puoa arian, Rhenish, Crown and Old Hall Vases. 
Fine Assortment, Brass, Silverized, Oxidized and 
Old Iron Library, Stand and Piano Lamps. 


Art and Parlor Furniture. 


Cabinets, Pedestals, Fancy Tables, Hanging and 
Standing Cabinets. 


SEALSKIN GARMENTS, 


Newmarkets. Raglans, Jackets, Coats and Sacques. 
Smoking Jackets and Dressing-Gowns, Caps, 


Fancy Slippers, Kid Slippers. 


Literally Everything 


Appropriate for Presents In Large Assortments and 
at Lowest Prices 


FROM A SIMPLE TOY 


to the most Costly Diamond. Beautifnl Presents in 
all our 85 Departments and upon Every Floor. 


§ ACRES SELLING SPACE, 


Orders by Mail receive Prompt 
Attention. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


409, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street; 


56 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


Special Sale 


ORLENTAL 


Carpets ad Rug 


From our large stock of Ori- 
ental Carpets and Rugs we 
100 Turk- 
ish, Persian and Berlin Car- 


have’ selected 
pets, which we are offering 
at a great reduction from 
former prices. These goods 
are all perfect, of choice de- 
signs and colorings, and will 
be found on the first floor, 


Nineteenth Street entrance. 


W.& J SMa 


BROADWAY, 18th AND 19th StS, 


NEW YORK. 


1, M. BATES C0, 


(Limited). 


23d St. and Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Desirable goods will be offered 





this week at customers’ own 
prices, as we are determined to close 
out stock. We wiil sell one lot of 


LYONS BLACK GROS-GRAIN 


DRESS SILK, FINE RICH GOGDS, AT 68c, 
PER YARD. 


RICH COLORED FAILLE FRANCAIS 


AT ic. THE CELEBRATED ELBERON 
CORDUROYS, FINE VELVET FINISH, NEW 
SHADE, AT 374gc. PER YARD. 


ALSO 


10,000 DRESS PATTERNS 


ah HOLIDAY PRESENTS, INS5HANDSOME 

OXES, COMPRISING CAMEL’S HAIR 
é ry mcr SERGES, HENRIETTAS, SI- 
cILi CLOTHS AND COMBINATION 
8U ‘TINGS: $1.50 TO $5.00 EACH. ALSO 


1,000 DRESS PATIERNS. 


Of American Prints, 50c. Each. 


500 handsome Satine Foulard } 
At 80c. Each, Worth 
| Double 


1000 Rich Percales 
At $1.05 Each. 
RICH SMYRNA RUGS, 
26x54—-$1,89. ) Rich, Extra Quality, 
36x72—$3.48. ) Very Cheap. 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS 


BEAUTIFUL GOODS, FINE QUALITY a? 
STITCHED. 100 DOZEN AT 10c EACH, 
DOZEN AT 12%c. EACH. SUPERB QUAL TY 
LARGE SIZE SILK MUFFLERS AT 9c. 
EACH ; WORTH $1.50. 


BOYS’ GARMENTS. 

150 VERY HANDSOME, FINE QUALITY, 
UNIQUE DESIGNS, BOYS’ OVERCOATS, 4 TO 
12 YEARS, AT $2.69 EACH. 


MUFFS! MUFFS! 


FINE HANDSOME RICE SEAL MUFFS 
GIVEN AWAY WIT E PURCHASE OF 
EACH PLUSH GARMENT. 


FOR TWO DAYS. 


250 FINE ENGLISH SEAL NEWMARKETS 
AND RAGLANS AT $13.49 EACH. 
160 FINEST QUALITY LISTER SEAL PLUSH 
SACQUES AT $25.00; WORTH ABSOLUTELY 
$85.00; 42 INCHES VaNG. 


DO NOT FORGET THE HANDSOME SEAL 





NEW YORK. 





HANNIGAN & 


apy sale. 
You should carefully read the following: 


CLOAKS! CLOAKS! 


One lot PLUSH SACQUES, guilted satin lining, four 
seal loops, chamois = a bargain elsewhere at 
$18; our price $9.98 


One lot one. quality London dye SEAL PLUSH 
SACQUES, 42 inches long, —_ satin lining, four 
seal loops. ‘chamois poets, elsewhere tor $25; 
our special price $15.98 


SPECIAL. - 200 Ladies’ fine SEAL PLUSH MOD- 
JESKAS, long front, tignt-fitting back, bell-shape 
sleeves, satin lined, finished with seal pendants, real 
market vulue $25; our sale price $1:2.8 


230 Ladies’ SEAL PLUSH WRAPS, correct styles, 
qu@®ted satin lining, seal naenta, would be cheap 
at $2U; our special price $10.98 


One select lot of Ladies’ fine SEAI, PLUSH NEW- 
MARKETS, satin lined, tailor-made, seal loops, from 
52 to 60 inches long; sold elsewhere at $45; our speci»i 
price $24.88. 


One lot SEAL PLUSH J ACKETS, bought of a finan- 
cially embarrassed manufacturer at 5uc. on the dol- 
lar, lined throughout with satin, perfect fitting, tailor 
made; matket value $16; our special price #7.98. 


One lot Ladies’ ALL-WOOL BERLIN TWILL 
JACKETS, tailor eee eee fitting, cheap at #4; 
our special price $1.69 


206 Ladies’ all-wool BEAVER JACKETS, tailor 
made, bound with braid, correct styles, fit guaran- 
teed, cheap at $5; we will seil at $2.98. 


200 fine all-wool Black STOCKINETTE JACKETS, 
tuilor made, bound with braid, perfect fitting, bell- 
anaes sleeves, good value tor $(; our special price 


Our LANGTRY NEWMARKET, in fancy stripes 
and checked weol cloth, corset-shaped back, plaited 
front, tailor made; a bargain at $6; our s ecla price 

$3.98. Same cloth with angel sleeves $. 


In strictly all-wool cloth, wing sleeves, aol fin- 
ish, perfect shape. sold elsewhere at $15; our special 
price $8.9> 


One lot MISSES’ LANGTRY NEWMARKEETS, in 
fancy checked and striped wool cloth, V-shape back 
and plaited front, Langtry cape and satin- a hood; 

would be cheap at $6.50; our sale price $3.9 


Also all-woo! ‘plain BEAVER NEWMARKETS, in 
all colors. wing. sleeves, satin faced, tailor-made; 
positively worth $12; our special price #6.49 

500 Ladies’ wool STRIPED NEWMARKETS, all 
handsome patterns, tailor made, perfect fitting, satin 
faced, plaited back: positively worth $f; our special 
price 2.98. 

500 Children’s wool GRETCHENS, in fancy stripes 
and checks; a bargain at $4; will be sold at $1.98. 


One lot of MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S ALL-WOOL 
GKETCHENS, select patterns in striped ana checked 
cloth, suirred or plaited skirts; sold elsewhere at #5 
and $6; our special prices $3.49 and $2.49 


1,000 all-wool BEAVER SHAWLS, full size; real 
value, $2; our special price $1.49 


Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 


2,000 MEN’S ALL-WOOL RED FLANNELSHIRTS, 
double front and back, MEDICATED. Positively 
worth $1.25; our special price only S5c. 


500 LADIES’ ALL-WOOL SCARLET FLANNEL 
VESTS, silk bound and stitched, peri buttons, real 
market value, $1; our special price 65c. each. 


12% doz. LADIES’ MERINO SWISS RIBPRED 
VESTS, finished with satin front, pearl buttons, all 
sizes; a ‘positive bargain at 75c ; our special price 29c. 
each 





‘Unparalleled Success” 


OF THE GREAT 


“CORONER'S” SAL 


OF 


CLOAKS 


AT 


BOUILLON’ 


243 AND 245 CRAND STREET. 


EXPLANATION! 


Sale continued Monday, December 34d, and following days. 


The Coroner having replevined from the Sheriff a manufacturer’s entire stock of 
Cloaks for Ladies Misses and Children, which we bought at 25c. on the dollar, consisting 
of the finest Seal Plush to the most popularCloth Garment, all first-class tailor-made, and 
all the leading and some very exclusive styles for this season, every garment warranted, 
we are therefore enabled to offer the public the most astounding bargainsever realized at 
Buyers, don’t fail to attend this sale! Saving of money positively assured. 


DRESS GOODS. 


150 pieces 36-inch BERLIN CLOTH SUITIEGS, all 
neat plaid py terns 200 pieces jyard-wide VENE- 
TIAN TWI SUITINGS, all the desirable Fall 
—— ae real value 2ic.; will be sold at 1:24é6c. per 
yar 

150 pieces double-fold HOME.SPUN WOOL SUIT- 
INGs, in all desirable Faileand Winter colors, regu- 
lar market price 25c.; our special price 1S8c. 


125 pieces 42-inch fine WOOL CHECK SUITINGS in 
brown and gray effects; also 175 pieces HYPERION 
MOTTLED CLOTH SUIVINGS, real value 39%c.; we 
will sell at 194<e. per yard. 


100 pieces 54-inch WOOL HOME-SPUN SUITINGS, 
desirable Fall and Winter colors, regular price 40c.; 
our price 29c. per yard. 


75 pieces 54-inch ALL-WOOL C!.OTH SUITINGS, 
all the leading Fall and Winter colorings, regular 
market price, 75c.; our price this week 39c. 


150 pieces fine all-wool TRICOT SUITINGS, special 
line of choice colors, sold elsewhere at 60c., we will 
sell at Gc. per yard. 


100 pieces HABIT CLOTH ALL-WOOL SUITINGS 
one and a half yarus wide, ail the most desirable 
colors; also in blackin three grades. sold elsewnere 
at 7ic., $1. $1.50 per yard; our prices 39c. 69c. and 
98Sc. per yard. 


75 pieces 54-inch all-wool CHECKED AND PLAID 

sU ITiINGS, very desirable colorings, regular mar- 
ket price 75c. per yard; ovr special price 49c. per 
yar 


Don't fail tosee our HENRIETTA SUITINGS 
24c. A special lot ail wool, in all colors, wane 
60c.; our price will be 39c. 


Black Dress. Goods. 


100 pieces a 4 HENRIETTA SUITINGS; 
our special prices 39c.. 45c. and 6c. per yard. 


to pieces M-inch all-wool CLOTH SUITINGS, in 
thee grades; Our special prices 39c., 68c.,89c. per 
yar 


See_ our special 42-inch all-wool "lack CASH- 
MEME, really worth 75c. per yard; our price 49c. per 
yar 


@ pieces 48-inch fine SERASTOPOL SUITINGS, 
market value ?7.c.; our speeial price 59c . 


SPECIAL. ee rains in REMNANTS OF COUR- 
TAULD’s CRE PE. “ etait 


Silks and Plushes. 


mopeeet Pure ny pe ye line of col- 
ors, wor’ © impor r yard; our s ial 
Fda yer pend. pe y pecial price 


75 pieces heavy Gros Grain DRESS SILK, in black 
and all colors, warranted not to cut or money refund- 
ed real value $1 5U; our spec'al price 9c. per yard. 

500 boxes SILK PLUSHES, ail colors, includin 
Evening Shades.- Market price €5c. and $1 per po 
our prices 39c. and 49¢. per yard. 


Blankets and Comfortables. 


1,000 pair 10-4 and 11.4 W HITE WOOL BLANKETS: 
our special prices 69c., @Sc., 21.79 and $3.49 per 
pair; positively worth doubie. 


1,500 yards NOTTHINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 
taped edge. choice patterns. sold elsewhere at 25c.: 
our special price 12%<c. per yard. 


10,000 yards HEAVY BLUE-MIXED TWILLED 
FLANNEL, regular price 2c.; our special price 9ke 


Our large and finely illustrated Catalogue will be sent tree, on ap- 
plication, to persons residing at a distance from the city. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 and 245 Grand Street, N. Y., aud 721 Broad Street, Newark, WN. J. 





‘COLBURN’S | 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING OF GONDIMENTS 





MUFF TO BE GIVEN WI 











o THE ECLIPSE” 
COPYING APPARATUS. 
One shousned copies in black. No 
. cial pen,n> special paper, no 
encil required. Tbe “ Eclipse ”’ 
reproduces the natural handwrit- 
ing so ex« eedingly fae that 


in most cases “ Ec! circu- 
lars have been allan or ordinar: 
written letters. Specimens a 
circulars on application. 

FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


6¥8 Broadway, New York 
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Stern Brothers 


Are now prepared to offer in all their 
Departments 
Large Assortments of the most desir- 
able class of Merchandise suit- 
able for 


HOLY PRESENT 


32,34 AND 36 W. 23D ST,, 


NEW YORK. 





Felt Shoes 





‘Made in al Stes 








Noiseless, for Men, Women, 
Warm, Durable. * and Children. 
"| PHYSICIAN: “ Here, my dear man.is something Send for Illustrated 
Prevents Rheumatism | that will do you more good than all medicines. ft Price-list. 


will bring perfect ease and comfort to your gouty 
and Cold Feet. | member.” Mention The Independent, 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


“Banner” Electric Lamp 


THE BEST! 
HANDSOMEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Gives the Largest and Steadiest Light. 
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DO NOT BUY A LAMP UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN THE “ BANNER.” 
For sale by all Jobbers. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. COMPANY, 
18 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Special Clearing Sale 


CARPETS. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ier \DE ron R ST ht BAninac ARPET 
A iP tervening layer of MOTH PROOF couPos SITION, 
E POPULAK RENLER CARPET which firmly cements them together and renders the 

. o wet Sie ning obnoxious to all kinds of vermi 

Ww OP THE SEASON, THE GREATEST B B/ RICE manilla surface on which the carpet lies Soons tee 
ORDINARY BRUSSELS dust out of softer feit aud admits of being swept 


OFA 
BODY BKU 3s Be Po At y YL 33 In rolis cf 50 yards each, at mode: at prices to con- 
WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE. AT pa 4% 


REMARKABLY LOW PHiCES. NEW YORK 1 
RUGS AND MATS. deen” 


AN IMMENSE Vaniery oT. LESS THAN AUC- 





Send a postal-card and get a sample of the 


Best, Cheapest and Oleanest Moth-Proof 


CARPET LINING 


IN THE MARKET. 


This lining is com of one sheet of I 
paper and one of a soft and yielding felt t with a 


without damage and relaid ascleana when new. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, “Tove HRB RT Eanes 


XTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS, N.Y, 





ast cor. FU & Sts. KH. YW. 





O’NEILL’S, 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York, 


THE FINEST DISPLAY OF 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
IN THIS CITY. 


OURGREAT VARIETY COMBINES THE 
Useful and Ornamental. 





No Better Present Can be Given 


TO A LADY OR MISS 
THAN A SEAL OR FUR-LINED GARMENT, SET OF FURS, OR ONE 
OF OUR HANDSOME SILK, CLOTH OR PLUSH WRAPS, 
JACKETS, NEWMARKETS OR COSTUMES. 


PRESENTS FOR GENTLEMEN: 


Smoking Jackets, Smoking Sets, 
ROBES, SILK HOSIERY, SCARFS AND PINS. 


OUR CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 


WILL AFFORD AMPLE OPPORTUNITY FOR PARENTS AND 
FRIENDS TO REMEMBER THE LITTLE ONES AT 
THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR. 


OUR STOCK UNSURPASSED FOR QUANTITY, QUALITY AND PRICES. 
DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


BY THE THOUSAND. 


NOTE SPECIALLY OUR DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 


FROM WHICH YOU CAN MAKE SELECTIONS. 
Clocks, Statuary, Pottery, Bronzes, Artistic Furniture. 
Onyx and Plush-Top Tables. Pedestals. 
Table, Banquet and Extension Lamps, Albums, Silver- 
ware, Jewelry, Brass Goods, Leather Goods, Fans, 
Toilet Cases, Perfumeries, Opera-Glasses. 


Fancy Novelties in Thermometers. 


Pictures, Picture Frames and Easels. 


JOSEPH ROGERS’S SONS’ ENGLISH CUTLERY A SPECIATTY. 
CARVERS, TABLE, BREAKFAST AND DESSERT KNIVES. 





Our Special Holiday Catalogue for Out-of-Town Customers 
now ready for distribution. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6TH AVENUE, 20th TO 2ist STREET: 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 
_ 





Christmas Presents. 
WATCHES. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York, 
invite attention to their stock 
of Watches, comprising all 


kinds of desirable movements 
and desirable casings, rang- 
ingfrom the lowest price for 
which a reliable timepiece 
canbe bought tothe most ex- 
pensive made. They have in 
iskt. gold cases: 


Large sizes for gentlemen.. ....... 875 
Medium ‘* ti eS CLeaine Semele 65 
Large sizes for ladies............... 60 
guall ** ** screed #50 and 40 


in Silver Cases: 
Large sizes for gentlemen. 


$18, $20, $25, $35, $40. 
; Medium size for boys, $12 and $15. 
In Etched, Chased and Dec- 
orated Cases: 
For ladies and misses, 
$20, $25, $35. 
All bearing the stamp of the 
house and fully guaranteed: 
The $12 Watch for boysis 
particularly recommended. 





MARCVY’S OIL. L'ME 
and Electric-Light 
For PUBLIC or FRIV 


SCIOPTICONS. 
d 










MLE 
CORRUGATED GLASS . 






¥ ivgue w price list (ree. 
A. J. WIEDENER, 


FS Seeond$t.. Phila 





The wreat decret ul Lue Cauaiy wrecuers of the Hartz 
ie MANNA restores sung 

JIN By toeage birdsand pre- 
gerves them in health. 15e. by mail. Sold by druggists. 


COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
sreatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
Te orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
«i Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289, 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


ARMSTRONG 


S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Withou* Rubber. 


The elasticity is given by Nickel- 
plated Brass Springs, like the well- 

nown Duplex Ventilated Garter 
for Ladies, which has given such 
universal sati-faction, and are rec- 
ommended by the Medical Fratern- 
ity asthe only Garter to wear for 
Heilth and Comfort. For sale by 
all First-class Dealers in Notions 
and Furnishings. 


Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Willsend sample pair by Regis- 
tered mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 





THE 








GREATAMERICAN 












pg * 
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aes 50. Bracket Globe, 

we wilt ostal Card, with your name and address 

seription send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 

Sire 4nd Prices of 30 of our most popular Globes 
tom 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


Broadway, New York, 
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Jusurance. 


REBATES. 


BY COL. JACOB L. GREENE, 


PRESIDENT OF CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE Co. 








HAVING been asked to write upon some 
topic of present especial interest to the 
insuring public, I beg to call atten- 
tion to the matter of ‘ Rebates,” or 
“throwing off commissions,” as one seri- 
ously affecting the present integrity and 
future strength of the life insurance com- 
panies and the future cost of their poli- 
cies. 

All competition followstwo main lines; 
the one relates to the quality of the serv- 
ice er article offered, the other relates to 
the price. Men are constantly trying to 
render, or appear to render, a better serv- 
ice ata given price than their competi- 
tors, or else to render, or appear to render, 
an equal service at a less price. 

In life insurance the first phase of com- 
petition has led to numerous schemes, 
often of some real diversity, more often 
of merely differing forms of the same 
thing, each designed to so appeal to some 
special interest as to appear more desir- 
able at the same price than any other. 
Considering the really simple nature and 
the narrow and absolute limitations of a 
true life insurance contract, most of these 
schemes are worth special consideration 
only as curiosities of ingenuity exercised 
upon the unknowing. 

The second phase of competition, that 
by price, has had two principal features : 
the competition between the level pre- 
mium companies and the assessment so- 
cieties, and that between the level pre- 
mium companies themselves. 

The first may be dismissed with the re- 
mark that people are iearning that an 
equal amount of real insurance for equal 
periods must cost as much in an assess- 
ment company as in a level premium one; 
and that the assessment scheme possesses 
such elements of instability and such un- 
certain brevity of life as to render its as- 
sumed protection wholly unreliable, al- 
most necessarily disappointing, and there- 
fore worth very little at any price. 

The competition by price among the 
level premium compunies themselves hus 
been narrowly limited. None of them 
bas felt able to adopt permanently a pre- 
mium rate materially less than that of 
the rest. The contingencies of mortality, 
interest and expenses have such serious 
importance in the eyes of the responsible 
managers that they dare not cut materi- 
ally aud permanently into the several 
provisions contained in the gross pre- 
mium. The nominal price of a policy 
has, therefore, remained generally about 
the same in all the companies, for the 
very substantial reason that they did not 
dare to undertake to sell for less. No less 
price 1s certaip to pay losses and ex- 
penses, and provide the margin of sur- 
plus necessary to perform the function of 
capital in protecting a vast volume of 
obligations against foreseen fluctuations 
and unforeseen contingencies. 

Under this condition of things competi- 
tion by price was reduced to a matter of 
dividends. The company that made the 
largest dividend required the smallest 
proportion of the nominal price or pre- 
mium,and therefore sold really at the 
lowest price. Naturally, this would lead 
a proposing insurer to consider where the 
real price was likely to be least in the 
years to come, during which he might ex- 
pect to pay premiums. 

To offset this effect of close manage- 
ment and resulting good dividends, and 
to distract attention from probable low 
cost in the future, the device was adopted, 
secretly at first, of making to an appli- 
cant tor a policy a rebate on his first pre- 
mium, so making his first payment so 
small as to tempt him for the advantage 
of the moment to forego all considera- 
tions of a probably long future, and to 
overlook and sacrifice all else to a small 
payment for the first year; and that is 
called ‘* business,” and is eagerly caught 
at by many who wish to be regarded as 
wise and prudent. 

The manner of the rebate is this : Com- 
panies get business through their agents ; 





they pay their agents by acommission on 
premiums or by salaries and allowances 
which have to come out of the premiums, 
These commissions and allowances were 
originally the agents’ livelihood ; they 
should properly represent simply the nec- 
essary cost of getting good men to work 
foracompany. They constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the expense account. The 
companies that wish to so compete for 
business have increased their commissions 
or allowances to their agents over and 
above what is necessary to compensate 
them for legitimate work, in order that 
the agents may throw off that additional 
allowance, make a rebate on the first pre- 
mium with it, toa new insurer; or else 
they allow their agents to throw off what- 
ever is necessary in order to secure the 
application, and then allow them to 
charge up that sum, whatever it may be, 
as commission, in addition to their real 
commission. So that the competition 
among such companies, among men who 
look only or mainly at the first payment 
and not at the future, has come to be al- 


most wholly a question of who will throw 
off the largest commission—muke the 
most of a rebate. 

This rebate affects both the position of 
the company providing for or allowing it, 
and the position of the agent through 
whom it is made, in a very serious man- 
ner. 

It affects the position of the company 
in several ways: 

It is an admission that it cannot com- 
pete in legitimate attractions; in the real 
merits of desirability of its policies, secu- 
rity, and that ecenomy which alone pro- 
duces cheapness in the longrun. Itis an 
admission that the company must force 
business either to satisfy the conditions 
of its existence, or else to gratify the am- 
bition of its managers. 

It is an apparent admission that the 
premium nominally charged has no real 
and proper relation to the cost of the in- 
surance; that it is too high, and so high 
that it can stand an indefinite cutting. 

It is an admission that the company so 
much desires business that it is willing to 
take whatever it can get for it; for these 
rebatestun from 10 to 100 per cent. in 
cases where the influence of a prominent 
name is especially desired, and in some 
cases they are spread over several pre- 
miuios in various direct and indirect 
ways. 

It favors the new insurer at the ex- 
pense of the old; for the rebate goes into 
the general expense account, and cuts 
just so much out of the surplus divisible 
awong the other policy-holders. 

It puts the expense of doing business 
out of the control of the company, and 
into the hands of the agents who are 
using the rebate against the rebates of 
other compenies, and who find it neces- 
sary to keep increasing the rebate to out- 
bid or to keep p'ce with the others. 

It compels a steady increase in the ex- 
pense account, increasing the cost of in- 
surance to all after the first year. 

It is a practice which. being founded on 
no right principle, cannot be limited by 
any principle. A commission which is 
used only for compensation is easily lim- 
ited to what is necessary to compensate 
proper men. A rebate which simply min- 
isters to the bunger of a large classof men 
lo get things at less than cost, and at as 
much less as can be crowded off, must of 
necessity keep increasing to keep draw- 
ing ; and it has to satisfy a hunger that 
grows by what feeds it. It has to face 
the daughters of the horse-leech. 

It degrades the business. Every staple 
article of cowmerce has its price; every 
business house of bign standing, and 
that seeks an bcnorable name and a per- 
manently successful business, has one 
price to all customers, high or humble, 
ignorant or knowing, and would despise 
itself, and expect suspicion and discredit 
to attach to its business and its credit if it 
allowed itself to haggle and dicker over 
prices. The merchant who is known to 
charge one price and a sufficient price, 
has credit; for it is known that his price 
gives him the resources to protect his ob- 
ligations. The merchant who pursues a 
different course has weak credit, because 
he bas a weak business. <A life company 
has no resources but those originally de- 
rived from its premiums, the price of its 
policies; it cannot cut these without cut- 
ting away its strength, the basis of its 
credit; it cannot haggle with them with- 
out impeaching its own integrity in 
charging the premium, and bringing dis- 
credit on its financial future. 

It trifles witb the resources which alone 
will enable the company to meet success- 
fully the most serious obligations man 
can as-ume, The company agrees to pay 
a man’s family, after he is dead, a part of 
the value of his life; and by rebates frit- 
ters away in a scramble for the privilege 
of making that agreement, the very 
means by which alone it can hope to ful- 
fill its undertaking. 

It is a wanton slur upon the serious 
character of its business, 


It belittles a man’s gravest duty to his 
family. 

It invites business by methods which 
tend toward bankruptcy, and which at 
the very best can but result in comrara- 
tive financial weakness and in a greatly 
increased cost. 

It affects the agent in several ways: 

It degrades his position before the pub- 
lic. as well as in his own eyes. Instead 
of standing in the position of an bonora- 
ble merchant. selling goods of the fist 

uality and of staple necessity, at a uni- 

orm and proper price, and one price to 

all, he is a mere hawker, selling some- 
thiog that is discredited by having an 
uncertain price; trving to get the best 
price he can, and willing to-sell for almost 
anything rather than not sell, and selling 
to one man at one price and to another at 
another price, and always at a secret 
price. It ought to be intolerable to men 
who can truly conceive the exalted func- 
tion of life insurance in the community, 
and wbo are worthy to be its standard- 
bearers and representatives. 

It degrades him still further by making 
him appear willing to give away what is 
presumed tu be a part of his living. 

It puts him in a false position, as offer- 
ing to divide his living with his customer, 
when, in fact, the customer’s share is to 
come out of the company. It carries in 
it the odium of beggary and the vice of 
deceit. 

In case the agent is really limited by 
his company in the amount he can give 
away, the pressure of this kind of compe- 
tition is such that he will often be com- 
pelled to give away more than the com- 
pany provides for the purpose, and so 
actually give away a part of his living. 

And it may easily happen, and often 
does happen, that the pressure on him 
for new business by the company is so 
sharp on the one hand, and the competi- 
tion by rebates for the business so reck- 
less on the other, that, in order to get 
the business, he throws away blindly and 
trusts Juck to make him even; and at the 
end of the year finds himself a defaulter 
for funds spent, without authority, to 
buy business at more than it is worth 
either to him or to his company. 

There is neither economy, nor cbheap- 
ness, nor dinancial safety, nor strength, 
nor decency of method. nor personal nor 
corporate self-respect in the rebate sys- 
tem. It is costly; it is a danger, a dis- 
credit to a oorporation; it is personally 


disgraceful to the giver and the receiver. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


27 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every priicy-holder a stockholder and aptitled to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies. and 
f utains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
tiacmirs its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HA.E, Serretary 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


is. oias 50208c5e3 $4,608,169 66 
LIABILITIES...........000000-—. $.824,125 00 


Ee ncccesse ccovececscecenes $784,044 66 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-¥ertelture 


aw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
co. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENB, Sec 
cet, dccabes scnapend 18,199,262 
Eee acie 2222222222: 1S: 188-383 74 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany. of issu Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual) distri- 
bution of carps, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values 
dorsed on every re 

Pamphiets explanatory of the 
bad on application at Company’s 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON 

















New Feature may be 
Office. 











TOTAL ASSETS, J 1 
THOS. H. MON 
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Office, No. 119 


HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York. 


BROADWAY. 





SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


July, 1888. 





CASH CAPITAL......ccccccccccccccccccccece 


Reserve Premium Fund....................- 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and 


Reserve for Sinking Fund.................... 


SE IN: 65 ons cenesaenakesines teecdiserdices 


GABE ABBRTG. ..ccccccece cvcscccccceceves 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


I OG I oo ive e ngs 4an0eneebanuesceeend 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Re 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..... 
State and City Bonds (market value),....... 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ... 


Iuterest due, and acerued on Ist July, 1888 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents................6....20005 


A nn acnckdctneesbedesetabereeyaeiees 


Peeters scecsserervoccedesoes $8,084,146 88 


Coe beeedosedoneesoeesooecoses $3,000,000 00 
erdeehes Cdcenebenondesieeeoes 3,432,045 00 
437,784 25 
10,486 66 
1,203,830 97 


iciiiiseny. ethenrns 





$148,235 69 
659,050 00 
2,661,625 00 
2,222,272 50 
226,000 00 
309,700 00 
74,381 32 
398,515 91 
1,344,366 46 


. $8,084,146 88 


a 


Creme memes eee eeeeeeee 








DIRECTORS: 
HENRY M. TABER, 


ISAAC H, FROTHINGHAM, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, 


D. A HEALD, 
D. H. MCALPIN, 


JOHN H. INMAN, 
E. G, SNOW, JR. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOIN I. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G, SNOW, Jr., 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLIss, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBUKN, 


; Vice-Pres’ts, 


WALTER H. LEWIS, 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C, WHITE, JR., 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. 


THOMAS B. GREENE. t Sec’s. 








Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the monranes - long as you live, by payments adjusted to 


cover the cost of the risk aurin geach term selected and 


term potter in the Provident Savings Life Assura.ce Society, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 
economical and fa‘re. ts) stem of life insurance attsinable. 

Among all life insurance companies the Provident savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments fur death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secreta 


ry: 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectus, Good Agents wanted. 


pe id for. Youcando this by taking a renewable 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 





A Deuth Rate so Low as probably to be Ur 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


TD hasisvarcnscrcsexeceat $13,432,548 64 
aes cesnccavencaene 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-bolders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 92:2 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
teatures. 





oN IAGA RA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROAD WAI: new York, 





GANIZED 1 
72d Gomi. Aaonal Statement fl 38% 1888. 
CABH CAPITA L,........00. ceoee 0.000 00 
Reserve for Kein an ee aiitndien ts ,S807 ‘28 
Reserve for all cher Habilities pecoes 448 93 
Db aeeceeens Ghsecosoeen coder 35. Ss 1 
IO. id bn cdwannieneetintebeiiial 82. 237.491 50 


Poticy- neldepe ¢ i hte Company have epetonsed Protec- 
nder the Guaranties of 





NEW York SAFETY FUN *LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, veo e Ea 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec, GEO. HOWE, Asst. Sec. 








THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted fur desira- 
ble territorv. to whom verxnenent emvioyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

‘AMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
H. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
N. STERRINS. Actnarv 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Orvices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continevt»] { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ampleforaliciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
I ictn cease ctisaiiccns 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,18S88, $4,875,623 03 

This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY 
MUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 





GKORGE BLISS LEX. E 

HIRAM BARNEY, JNO. L. RIKE 

HENRY C. BOWEN, JOHN H. REED, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

E. W. CORLIES. WM. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLI WM. H. SWAN. 

8. B. CHITTENDEN HENRY F, SPAULDING 
JOHN H. EARLE, WM. A. SLA’ 

JAMES FRASEK LAWRENCE T TRNURE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEO ODORE F F. 

WM. H. HURLBUT. J. D. i 
BRADISH « JOHNSON, JACOB AVENDE Le 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
Assets Over . . . . $118,000,000 

ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


I845_- - - $97,490.34 

I855 - - - 2,850,077.56 

I865 - - 12,235,407.86 

ISVS - = 7 2,446,970.06 

I885 - - - 103,876,178.51 

Jan. 1.1886 - - - 108,908,967 61 
“« 1,1887 - - - 114,181,963.24 
‘ 7 IR88 - - + - 118,806.851.88 


SECURITY. GRACE 














THE 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1887. 


Increase in Assets - - - - - -- $101,358 61 
Increase in New Policies written - 700 
Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 
Increase in Policies in force - - - 1,030 
Increase in Insurance in force - - $2,387,180 00 
Increase in New Premium income - $23,990 59 
Increase in Total Premium income $59,192 20 





RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES: 
On the 4 per cent. standard - - 112.8 
On the 4 1-2 per cent. standard - - 1203 








CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep’t. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888 


Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus....... . $18, 104, 254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 
particulars :— 

Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH, 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W, ALEXANDER, Vicx-Przs’s, 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE OITY OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. _ BURFORD President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH. Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWRKIGHT. Ass’t Sec. 

WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over................ i 
Increase in new business........ _- per cent 
Increase of business in as in force... - $2 


ee CONTEST AE on PTLY 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, 
BHO LUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS. Gentring & ey resent the Com- 
y. are invited te address 5: GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntandent of Agancier at th 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 3let of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

FORMAEG, WE. cccccccvcccccceccccesescc0cce 1 __1417.600 13 13 

Total Marine Premiums..............++ “$5,060,569 22 2 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887...........-00++ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

POUISR. cccsecccccscccecceccce $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 


788,846 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and ate of New York 
Stock, Citv, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


$8,622.565 00 
1,559.106 00 


GUNNNNEE BB ccccccccccccccccccceccceececcs 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Caste te Baek. .cccccsccscccesevcccccccccccoce 218,192 40 

AMOUNE, .cccccscccccccccccscccs cocccccccses $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN. HA’S H. MARSHALL 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST: 

M IRGIS, HARLESD. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H.PIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 

LOW. EORGE BLISS, 

IMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH 
W'LLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL, 

HORACE | GRAY DW’ OYD-JONEs, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, THOMAS, MAITLAN TE 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY. 

HAND, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
SonND HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WILLIAM H. WEB LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


OHN D. JONES, fratioes. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. S d Vice-President 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

7 In thiscompapny policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their pelicies in 
force. 

See Charter. 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE : NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1887.............. .871,819,623 48 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUOMIIIB cen dccdncecessccsvecsacscvaccdocdeeszvenqseecsveceuqventencesaboessed $19,328,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 18t7..... ......+cceeceseeeeeeereeece 1,041,666 15—$18,286,853 72 

Interest ANd FEMS, CtC.......cccccccccccccesscccccccccccccssecesccvocesoeccece 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January ISt. 1887........scceccceeeeeeceeeree e eeseee 486,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 


$93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 








Cy REI 60 BINED. 000 ccc ces co ccnseccccesss. cvesqnorcovevececccescesacsessosoces $4,361,566 83 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 

I  vccincccecescceccdetcrecessebebesssanedvadéos $9,585,210 79 
Deed GE DOING, 6.00.0 ccc ccccescccccccecccccccccccunscescesooscoseccsosesceseetses 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, etc... ..... 66... ccc ceecereeeeeereeeeeeseeeeeseees 3,581,026 06 


629,860 98—15,960,093 43 
$79,912,317 17 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, €tC...........ccecceeee ceeeee 


ASSETS. 





Cash on deposit, on hand, and im transit. .............cccceceeeeeceeeeeeeee eeeneeeeeeeees $3.038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,814 62).... 49,088,286 14 
iis iincccecnainedistn db6ed Setenantnd. pemassbbeedsébenreaansesseanne stenbonenenees 6,887,092 59 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUPICY). .cccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccsccecs ceccccceses + seveccccere: coccccccoeesees 15,969,372 


Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867.500 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

AMOuUDtS tO OvET $21 00,0O0)....... cecccecccccceeces seeewees te seeeeeereeeereesees 388,799 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

TOM. 18, BBB. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvcescsccs eocccceseoes soceesseces cooveseooes 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,300,000)........... 839,156 08 

Ageats’ DAIANCES.......cccccccccccccccccscccccccccoscccccoecccceenses coseeee vocceoceceeeees 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 2... 0c... c55 ceneeee cenceeeceneee 488,477 59—$79,91 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... . 3,167,528 68 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report Med 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 ..... 
Appropriated as follows: 


$83,079,845 85 


Approved losses in COUrSse Of PAYMEDL........66..sccereeeeeeeesereseeescceercseseeeees $327,078 38 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Ct6.... .......cccecceeereeeeeeeeececceeeeeeeseneeeeeenes 72,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........s0..sseeees 27,582 20 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............c006 cesccsceeeenes eoee 13,042 


Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .............ececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $68,807,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 
quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 
aries’ 4 per cent,), taking effect December Sist, 1887............. 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- 
ary Ist, 1881, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 


1,592,098 00— 70,399 740 00 











Policies Of that ClASS.........cccccccrcccscccceccccccccescccccscccccccese 4,176,425 25 
Addition to the Fund during 1687............-ccccccccccecsecseesencsceeecens 1,785,602 54 
DEDUCT— $5,962,027 79 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
COB. c cencovcsccccncvesocecescccesccccosncséecesceseeecs § eesvsocesocevece 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888................066+ euinkcaabaasies cee ore 5,315,120 83 
Reserved for premiums paid in AdVANCE............ccecceeseccceeeeeeeeeeeenes eee ee 52,886 73 
$76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)............::ce:ecceee ceeeeeee ceveees $6.651.580 11 





$83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 percent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
x incon chs acaenabindaweanwos $11,846,793 06 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available On settlement of next 
annual premium, 
Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 31st, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536., 


TRUSTEES: 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


RICHARD MUSER, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, 


WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 
A. H. WELCH, 
L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
ALEX. STUDWELL. 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, JOBN N. STEARNS, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 





21 Courtiandt St. 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D,, Medical Director, 
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Old and 3 Young. 


AN AUTUMN THOUGHT. 





BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 





WHEN through the leafless trees the cold 
wind sighs 
And garnered is the wealth of golden 
grain, 
On shivering wings the famished song bird 
flies 
Some summer land to gain. 


And so, on wings of faith, the soul shall 
rise 
Beyond the chilling world, its grief and 
pain, 
And ’peath the glory of celestial skies 
Its summer land attain. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


———__$_ 


MRS. TREMAINL’S GUEST-ROOM, 





BY LIZZIE MARGARET KNAPP. 





WHEN, after seven years of married 
life, which it had pleased the Tremaines 
to call their ‘‘ perpetual honeymoon,” Mr. 
Tremaine came home one night and told 
his wife exultantly that they would be 
able to build their own house before fall, 
Mrs. Tremaine’s first exclamation, as even 
at that supreme moment she set the lamp 
shade on with anxious care, was: ‘‘ Oh, 
Jim! Now we can have our spare room. 
I am so glad!” 

That ‘‘now” covered a world of past 
experiences. It meant the night that 
Mollie Agnew, an old school friend of 
Mrs. Tremaine’s, spent with them in their 
tiny flat, ‘‘replete with every modern 
convenience,” as the advertisement had 

and Jim slept upon the parlor sofa 
—a hard, angular couch, at best—and 
woke up the two girls early next morn- 
ing by calling in a sepulchral voice 
through the key-bole: ‘‘ Nan, I forgot my 
razor-strop last night, and I want my 
other boots, a clean collar and my spotted 
tie.” It referred to the other worse time, 
when an uncle and aunt of Jim’s had de- 
scended upon them without any warning, 
just in the midst of house-cleaning, when 
two of the carpets were at the steam-beat- 
ing establishment, ‘* to make a little visit 
and attend the Methodist State Confer- 
ence,” when Mr. and Mrs, Tremaine 
camped out for three nights upon an im- 
provised bed on the bare parlor floor, and 
Rosamond’s crib was wedged in between 
the piano and the bookcase. There was a 
reminiscence in it, too, or so Mr. Tre 
maine fancied, of the time Nan had 
wanted to as& the Carters to stop over op 
their way bome from the Fitzhugh wed- 
ding, and had consoled herself for ber dis- 
appointment at finding that there were to 
be four in the party by saying, cheerfully: 
‘*Never mind, Jim; we mean to have 
room enough some day.” Remembering 
all these little episodes, the hearty tone 
was perfectly exolicable in which, as be 
sat down opposite his wife and unfolded 
his napkin, he replied: ‘‘ Indeed we will 
—the most superb apartment our money 
can Luy;” and then they exchanged a 
glance of mutual congratulation across 
the table. 

The architect who designed their house 
was a personal friend of Mr. Tremaine’s, 
and as the spring came on there were sev- 
eral evenings when he came in to tea— 
for the Tremaines could not be restrained 
from an open-handed tho simple hospital- 
ity which made the fortunate recipient 
feel delightfully comfortable and at home 
—and. after tea, when Mrs. Tremaine re- 
turned to the parlor after putting Rosa- 
mond and Jamie to bed, she would curl 
up in the sofa corner with a bit of em- 
broidery for ‘* the new house that was to 
be,” while Jim paced the floor *‘ to get a 
rough estimate of the size,” and the two 
men talked ‘‘ sixteen by twelve,” and 
hardwood finish and staircase landings 
and terra-cotta, and were occasionally 
brought back to prose by the interested 
listener with some question about hot- 
water pipes, or steam-heating, or closet- 
room, or the other little details which 
women plan for from the first, but which 
men, absorbed in contemplation of the 
grand whole, are apt to forget. 

Those were pleasant days, and the 
warmer ones following when building ac- 





tually began, were not less so. As the 
summer drew on, and gave promise of 
being cooler than it had been the year be- 
fore, both Mr. and Mrs. Tremaine decided 
not to take a trip anywhere, but to send 
the children to Grandmother’s for two 
weeks, and to stay in town themselves, 
‘and keep an eye on their house;” and, 
no matter in what direction they started 
for an evening walk, they invariably 
brought up on Willow Street, and sur- 
veyed their medest little house inside and 
out before they went home. One evening 
Mr. Tremaine lost sight of his wife, and 
after hunting the whole lower floor over 
for her in vain, found her at last, stand- 
ing in the doorway of the corner room 
up-stairs, gazing abstractedly at the new- 
ly plastered walls. 

‘*Ah, there you are,” she said, 
waking out of her reverie as he 
approached; ‘‘I couldn’t go in, there is 
such a lot of rubbish inside. See!” with 
a wave of her hand, ‘‘ won’t that be a glo- 
rious spot to put our friends into? Ah, I 
just revel in the prospect.” 

‘‘Fine enough for the Grand Mogul 
himself,” said her husband, “if he 
should happen to stroll our way.” 

It certainly was a pleasant rcom, large 
and sunny, with south and east windows, 
and an outlook upon the quiet, but emi- 
nently aristocratic cross street. ‘‘ And 
such a closet!’ said Mrs. Tremaine. 
** Look!” and, tiptoeing across the corner, 
she pulled open a door, displaying invit- 
ing rows of drawers and shelves. ‘‘ Mr. 
Penfold is the only architect I ever knew, 
who knows anything about planning clos- 
ets,” she said. 

**You hadn’t so much confidence in 
him at the beginning, judging from the 
number of hints you gave him on that 
point,” observed her husband. 

The house was finished in September. 
As soon as the dining-room and one bed- 
room were carpeted, they moved in, and 
led a picnic life for several days. during 
which Mr. Tremaine managed to get home 
from the office an hour earlier than usual, 
to assist Nan in hanging pictures, setting 
up bedsteads, moving furniture, and fast- 
ening curtains. One night he came, and 
laid a little roll of bills on her lap. 
‘* Thirty-five dollars,” he said; “ it’s a lit- 
tle debt I never expected to see again, 
Put it into finery for your guest-room if 
you like, and make 1t go as far as you 
can.” 

Mrs. Tremaine lifted a very bright face 
tohim. ‘*‘ Why, I can do wonders with 
this,” shesaid; ‘* you shall see when I get 
it done, and thank you so much.” The 
next week she worked with a will. 

Her guest-room had been papered, walls 
and ceiling, with dainty but unobtrusive 
paper and frieze. The carpet was a 
soft, old blue. The bed Mrs. Tremaine 
adorned with a spread and bolster cover 
of figured washable China silk, like the 
short sash curtains at the three windows, 
The long curtains inside, which just 
cleared the floor, were of ivory muslin 
with large dots, and the same material 
had beer. worked in conventional chrys- 
anthemums of old blue and old pink for 
bureau scarfs and pincushion cover. 
There was a low willow chair cushioned 
in old blue mohair plush, and a painted 
chair, finished off with China silk. A 
small divan, upholstered in old pink and 
ivory creton, filled one corner, the wash- 
stand held a set of blue and white china, 
and on the little table at the head of the 
bed, Mrs. Tremaine had carefully placed 
a flowered candlestick, a match-box, writ- 
ing materials, and two or three of her fa- 
vorite books, She called Jim in to see 
the room, when it was all inorder. They 
paused just inside the door while Mr. Tre- 
maine adjusted his glasses—he was very 
near-sighted—and proceeded to search 
out all the details with a judicial eye. 

‘* Are they expected to sleep on that?” 
he inquired first, with an airy wave of 
his hand toward the bed. 

**Oh no,” said Nan; “the night pil- 
lows are on the closet shelf.” 

‘“H—m! Well!” and he advanced a 
step or two. 

‘“‘T like those curtains,” was his next 
remark; ‘‘they look like some Mother 
used to have in her room.” 

‘That settles it,” replied his wife; but 





a gentle pat of his shoulder neutralized 
the impertinence of the remark. 

His next move was to take up the gay 
little ivory-colored chair, and hold it in the 
fading light. *‘ That will wear out,” he 
announced, pointing to the si!k cushion. 

“T know it, oh, you practical man! 
And so I put it over there where it would 
not get somuch use. But don’t you think 
the effect of the room is pretty ?” 

‘*Tt has a glaring fault,” said her hus- 
band. ‘‘It shows where your money 
gave out. Where’s your corn-cob ther- 
mometer? your toaster photograph case? 
Where’s your crazy patchwork quilt? 
Where”—and he looked around the room 
again—‘‘are your gilded baskets? Not 
one do I see.” 

‘*Oh yes, Jim; there is one hanging on 
the gas fixture, with the little silk bag in 
it.” 

‘*A mere bagatelle,” interposed her 
husband, who had an evil propensity to 
desperately occult puns, casting a glance 
of scorn in its directien. ‘‘ Where are 
your tidies; your Asleeps and Awakes; 
your skeleton work?” 

‘* Outline work, you goose.” 

‘*T mean outline work. Where, I re- 
peat, are your cat-tails, your painted 
pansy plaques? Oh no, Mrs. Tremaine, 
you can’t pass this off on me. However, 
perhaps I can remedy the deficiencics;” 
and going to the wasbstand, he seized the 
embroidered towels, and, gathering them 
up in the middle and shaking out the 
fringe, he laid them on the backs of the 
chairs and sofa before Mrs. Tremaine 
could prevent. ‘‘Sweetly pretty,” he 
murmured. 

** Jim, you are ruining my best towels,” 
protested his wife; but Mr. Tremaine had 
vanished into the next room. Thence 
he came presently with a long piece of 
yellow ribbon, which he proceeded to 
tie around the now empty towel-rack. 
‘Isn't that artistic?” he asked. ‘So 
harmonious. Shall I tie one on the han- 
dle of the water pitcher?’ But Nan 
chased him to the door. 

** You rutbless Vandal!” she exclaimed, 
laughing. ‘‘ But I'll tell you what the 
room does need, Jim; a pretty picture 
over the mantel.” 

“Such as what? ‘The Huguenot 
Lovers’? That used to be a favorite 
when I was young,” answered Mr. Tre- 
maine, pensively. ‘‘ Or ‘Far Away,’ or 
‘Nydia’?” 

‘*None of those things. A landscape 
etching in a plain wood frame. Some 
white birch trees near a pool of water, or 
something like that, you know. Just re 
member it Christmas, instead of giving 
me any jewelry, will you, dear?’ 

‘“‘If [have any money left,” said Mr. 
Tremaine, ‘* which I sha’n’t have, if you 
make all the rooms as gorgeous as this 
one. Seriously, I think it is one of the 
most comfortable, pretty-looking rooms I 
ever saw.” 

‘Oh, do you really think so, Jim?” 
asked his wife, and, deeply gratified, she 
ran down-stairs behind him, with her 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘*We ought to bave a house-warming, 
now,” suggested Mr. Tremaine, the next 
morning, as they lingered a moment over 
their breakfast; ‘‘ just twenty or thirty of 
our oldest friends.” 

‘*In an informal way—yes; wouldn’t it 
be pleasant? Old and young, you know, 
just like those jolly neighborhood parties 
they used to have before we were married, 
Jim. Conversation in the library for the 
older ones, and a Virginia-reel in the hall 
for the young people, and somebody to 
sing, and light refreshments.” 

‘Only, in Fortune’s name, not ice- 
cream and fancy cake,” interrupted her 
husband; ‘‘ we were ice-creamed to death 
last winter—have something filling.” 

‘‘Salad? or oysters and sandwiches, 
then?” 

‘* Something like that, yes—and best of 
all, it will give you an opportunity to 
show off your chef-d’ceuvre up-stairs.” 

So the little informal notes were sent 
for the following Friday. At half-past 
five on that afternoon, while the Tre- 
maines were kneeling before their library 
fireplace, heaping up pine-cones with 
reckless extravagance for a fire that eve- 
ning, they heard steps upon the porch, 








followed by a stealthy reconnoitering ot 
the premises, and an uncertain, e 
mental pressure of the electric bell-knob, 
Nan looked up at her busband in Vague 
apprehension. ‘I'll go,” he said, As he 
hastily threw open the door on to the chill 
October dusk, two figures faced him on 
the porch, one holding a big, square 
valise, which seemed to gather into itself 
all the darkness of the evening, the other 
with a large umbrella and a lunch basket, 
Neither of them spoke. After strainj 
his eyes a moment in a useless attempt to 
identify them—Mr. Tremaine was quite 
helpless without his glasses—he began 
diplomatically: ‘Is there anything | 
can”— 

‘*Guess you don’t know us,” said the 
figure of the valise, complacently, 

‘Well, I am afraid that I”— 

But the listener in the library came to 
the rescue, exclaiming, in time to cut of 
the rest of the sentence: ‘* Why, Cousin 
Ira! Cousin Abby! This is indeed a guy. 
prise.” Her husband detected a faint 
trace of dismay in her voice. The newly 
arrived cousins, however, heard nothing 
but the surprise. 

“* Yes,” said Cousin Abby, serenely, lay. 
ing her umbrella across the center-table, 
and setting the lunch-basket on the floor, 
‘“We was coming home from Spring. 
field, and I says to Ira, ‘Now, if we're 
ever going to visit Anna, now’s our time; 
what difference will a day here or there 
make to you, says I?’ and so we come 
right along—we knew you wouldnt be 
expecting us.” 

**Couldn’t pass you by,” said Cousin 
Ira, who passed for a funny man in their 
native village of Edgeville; ‘knew 
*twouldn’t do; you’d be after us. Ifyou 
haven’t got much cooked up, you needn't 
mind; we don’t want you to make com- 
pany of us.” 

‘*Ob, do not be troubled about that,” 
answered Nan, smiling, and showing 
them into the parlor, where the two cbil- 
dren were playing on the floor. 

Shortly before the tea-bell rang, Mr, 
Tremaine, sauntering into the guest-room, 
found Nan at the bed, folding up the silk 
spread. She looked up for a moment 
with uplifted eyebrows, but said nothing. 

‘*What are you doing that for?” he 
asked, leaning against the wall with his 
hands in his pockets. 

She did not answer, only went on 
folding with exaggerated care. Her 
cheeks were a littie flushed. 

**Let me help,” said Jim, who found 
his wife’s suppressed rage very diverting. 

**Don't,” she said, as he caught the 
corner in his hand; and, as if the word 
had, by its escape, made way for others, 
she went on: * They wouldn’t know what 
to do with it. What ever made them 
come to-night? It isn’t that they’ve 
spoiled our little party—tho they have, 
it will be perfectly flat—it’s their coming 
on without waiting to be asked, and 
tuking it for granted we should be 60 
pleased to see them. Are we to be at the 
mercy of any one of our numerous rela- 
tives who takes a fancy to come here?” 

‘* My dear, they are elderly people, and 
know no other way, Where is your 
vaunted hospitality? Gone with our new 
possessions? Give them our room for to- 
night, and we can take this one; then it 
needn't be upset for this evening.” 

‘Well, perhaps it will be better; but 
our evening is spoiled.” 

**Oh, cheer up,” he said, disappearing 
through the doorway. 

After their tea, at which Cousin Ira 
made a number of gaunt and feeble jokes 
and laughed over them in great enjoy- 
ment, Cousin Abby took her knitting and 
followed Nan up-stairs to her room. “J 
can Visit with you just’s well one place’s 
another,” she said, looking questioningly 
at Nan’s white cashmere laid out on the 
bed. Nan then explained about the ex 
pected guests, and Cousin Abby received 
the news with a pleasurable flutter of 
anticipation. A ‘‘*company” of any sort 
was a delight to her. 

When the guests arrived, Nan put 
Cousin Ira in a cosy corner by 
elderly man, who had, since his with- 
drawal from active life, taken up tw? 
pet amusements—playing solitaire 
infinitum and talking pulitics with aay 
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; would listen. The two men en- 
one who each other. As for Cousin 
Abby, she was every where, especially in 
the neighborhood of the young girls, 
whom she dearly loved. Toward the end 
of the evening, however, she fell fast 
asleep, a8 certain sounds from tbat cor- 
ner audibly testified. Mrs. Tremaine, 
whose annoyance had long since been 
forgotten in the success of her party, 
managed, not without a gleam of amuse- 
ment in her eyes, to wake her as the salad 
was broug bt in. 

“That will do for a beginning,” said 
Jim, when the cousins had departed for 
Edgeville. Hs had been secretly enter- 
tamed at the episode of the last three 
days. “You gave them a charming time, 
and made them think that they conferred 
a tremendous favor on us by coming 
here.” 

«Well, what would you have me do?” 
she retorted. 

“ Just what you did do,” said he; ** the 
world is full of shams, and so much the 
better.” 

“Jim!” 

“ Why, certainly,” he said, ‘‘ this world 
would be an odious place if we all in- 
sisted on having our own way.” 

Christmas brought the longed-for etch- 
ing to Mrs. Tremaine. ‘‘{ couldn’t get 
any white birch trees,” said Jim, as he 
beld it up for her inspection. ‘* The man 
said they weren’t doing a large trade in 
birch trees—gone by or something—but 
there’s the pool of water all right, and 
some trees on one side; rather neat thing, 
eh?” 

“Ob, Jim, it’s lovely!” 7 

“TI fancied it myself; now, put it where 
you like, but it strikes me it’s a pity to 
immolate it on the shrine of the spare 
room, it would look so well kere.” 

“$oit would; I'll try it in both places 
and see;” but it is needless to observe 
that after Mrs. Tremaine had once hung 
it in the room up-stairs she could not bear 
totakeit down. ‘*It does set the room 
off so,” she said, apologetically; ‘‘ you 
don’t mind, do you, Jim?” 

“Ob no,” said Jim, good-naturedly, 
with an odd little smile. 

Agood many pretty ornaments grad- 
ually went the way of the etching, and 
the whole effect of the room merited the 
encomiums of Mrs, Sterling Swyth, who 
spent a night there in April, and who de- 
clared to Nan that ‘‘even in her travels 
she had never seen a more distinguished 
interior—so chaste, so simple, and at the 
same time so unique.” 

“For this we toiled and suffered,” com- 
mented Jim afterward; ‘*our worthy 
efforts crowned, indeed, by such a pean 
of praise.” But Nan only remarked that 
Jim might tease all he liked, but she 
knew, for all that, he enjoyed having 
their friends there us much as she did. 

“Is the spare room reserved for any 
howling swell to-night?” Mr, Tremaine 
asked one morning. 

“No; why ?” 

“Suppose I bring Noyes home with me 
to-night; he was looking terribly down on 
his luck yesterday, and the change may 
do him good.” 

“Why, bring him home with you, of 
Course; and what do you think he’d like 
for tea?” 

“Oh, anything; it’s a Paradise to the 
boy to be here after his forlorn boarding- 
house. He thinks you are the most beau- 
tiful being he ever saw, too,” slyly. 

“Oh, yes—well, ask him by all means, 
then.” 

The weather had been oppressively 
warm, even for June. As Will Noyes 
came in from the dusty, sunburned street 
‘0 the shaded, rose-scented parlor, and 
his hostess rose to meet him in some cool, 

White attire, it was no wonder if he 
thought himself indeed in a ‘* Paradise.” 
®was a shy young fellow, whose voice 

‘eemed to fail him when he tried to utter 

§DY conventional speech, and who had 

6 appealing expression in his brown 

oo It struck Mrs. Tremaine that he 

a tather snyer than usual that night. 

od ate almost nothing, altho Jim urged 
. ©roquets and the strawberries upon 
on ‘ni when Mrs, Tremaine sat down 

© piano after tea, playing softly in 


his head back against the chair cushion 
as if in utter fatigue and lassitude. 

“I dou’t think you are quite well, are 
you?” she asked him at last. 

‘*T have had a headache for three or 
four days,” he answered, coloring at the 
effort of saying so, ‘* and I feel very dull 
to-night. I hope you will excuse it.” 
When they said good-night, she noticed 
that bis hand was dry and feverish, and 
sent a soothing mixture to him by Jim. 
Next morning, they waited in vain for him 
to come down-stairs. ‘I'll goup andsee 
if he has overslept,’ Mr. Tremaine said, 
fina'ly. He camedown with a grave face. 
‘Noyes is looking decidedly off the 
hooks,” he said, briefly; ‘‘ feverish and 
heavy about the eyes. I would not let him 
get up, and I think I'll go across for Dr. 
Searle before breakfast.” 

When breakfast was over, and the 
dcetor, attended by Jim, had gone up- 
stairs, Mrs. Tremaine went out with the 
children, to pick someroses. Rosamond 
was just showing her mother how*her new 
rubbers had slept on her shoes all night,” 
when Mr. Tremaine appeared in the back 
doorway. ‘‘ Will youcome here a min- 
ute, Nan?” Hedrew her into the library. 
and said: ‘*Nan, Noyes has typhoid fever.” 

She louked up with eyes full of dread 
and dismay. 

“It will have to run its course—has 
probably been coming on for several days; 
he could hardly speak coherently when 
we went up, but got out something about 
sending him to the hospital. If there was 
a hospital in the city, I would have him 
taken right there—it would be the best 
thing for him—but that is im possible.” 

‘* Ob, Jim, the children!” said Mrs. Tre- 
maine in distress. The words seemed to 
choke her as she spoke them. 

‘* They must go to Mother’s. I'll come 
home early if I can. I have a case on 
this afternoon. Keep them out of the 
way to-day, and I'll take them away on 
the evening train. We can’t let the poor 
boy suffer because he has no home.” 

‘“No, Jim, of course not. Il'll do the 
best I can, but” — 

‘*That’s my brave girl; keep jolly, and 
we'll pull him through. Searle says he 
will get a nurse as soon as hecan;” and 
he was off. 

Those were hard days which followed. 
Perhaps no one, not even Mr. Tremaine, 
understood quite how hard they 
were, or how Mrs. Tremaine longed 
for the sight of ber children as day 
after day went on, and the house settled 
into the regular routine of sickness. The 
carpet in the guest-room had to come up 
—the curtains, draperies, and ornaments 
were all carried away. Inthe two hours 
every day that Mrs. Tremaine watched by 
her patient, his delirious fancies, his 
hoarse mutterings, and, most distressing 
of all, the incessant movement of his 
hands upon the bed-coverings, as if he 
were feeling for the keys of his type- 
writer, made her heart sink; yet she kept 
to her post bravely, and never, in spite of 
all, forgot the touch of ribbon, or the 
flower at her throat, that Jim loved. At 
last, there came a night when neither of 
them had any heart for ribbon or flowers. 
Noyes had grown much weaker in the 
last few days. They watched on the stairs 
within call. Mrs, Tremaine was in anold 
gray wrapper, and pale with anxiety; but 
Jim thought she had never looked sweeter 
than now, with great, unshed tears in her 
eyes. And, when the nurse opened the 
door, and, leaning over the stair railing, 
said that his patient was more comfotrta- 
ble, and that he thought there was ground 
now for hope, she got up very quietly, 
and went silently crying into her own 
room, 

Will Noyes improved steadily from that 
night. Three weeks later, pale and thin, 
but with a look of returning health, he 
went away for a rest to some distant rela- 
tives in the country. He could not speak 
his thanks—indeed he broke down when 
he tried—but Nan will never forget the 
look of boundless gratitude and devotion 
she had from him as the carriage turned 
away. Jim went down to see him off at 
the station. Returning home, an hour 
later, he found no Nan awaiting him 
down-stairs, and went up to see where 





simple style, he sat listening, leaning 


she was. There, on the floor, before the 


spare-room door, thelandscape etching in 
her arms, was Nar,a heap of voiceless 
misery. ‘* Why, little woman, what’sthe 
matter?” he called ia alarm. 

She raised a tear-stained face to him. 
‘Oh, Jim, I've made an idol of my spare 
room, and now look—it’s nothing but a 
skeleton !” 

Jim opened the door upon the disman- 
tled apartment. ‘‘ Well, the bones are 
there, sure enough,” he said, glancing at 
the bare, unadorned furniture; *‘ and it 
won’t take long to put the tissues on 
again.” 

‘* Jim, don’t be funny, or I shall gointo 
hysterics !” said the dejected figure. ‘‘ It 
never will be what it was before.” 

Mr. Tremaine sat on the floor beside 
her. ‘* Dear heart, we do not grudge the 
poor boy the care and trouble that saved 
his life,” he said, gravely and tengerly. 

** No, we don’t one bit, Jim—of course 
we don’t,” said Nan, drying her eyes with 
a very wet handkerchief; ‘‘ but I couldn’t 
help thinking, you know, and fretting 
that everything was spoiled, and how I 
could, with poor Will suffering so I don’t 
know, and now Im punished. It’s no 
more than 1 deserve. I’m going to put 
this etching where you said you wanted it, 
and I don’t care if I never bave a spare 
room any more.” 

‘“*T would,” said Mr. Tremaine. ‘‘l’d 
have one after the plan of the Rugby 
book.” 

‘*What is that? I never heard of it.” 

Mr. Tremaine picked up his wife, etch- 
ing and all, and placed ber in the chair at 
the erd of the hall. **‘ Ourown—whata 
charm there is in the words,’” he qvoted 
from memory, ‘‘‘ how long it takes us to 
find out their worth. When shall we 
learn that he who multiplieth possessions 
multiplieth troubies, and that the one 
single use of things which we call our 
own is that they may be his who hath 
need of them?"” 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SWALLOW SONG. 


BY M. E. M. HATHEWAY. 











CoME, swallow! Come, swallow! 
From hill-side and hollow, 
From barn roof and chimney in flocks 
hasten torth! 
And flitting together, 
Escape the bleak weather 
That soon will encompass the land of the 
North. 


The grasses are drying, 
The brown leaves are flying, 
The corn rustles yellow and ripe in the sun; 
In meadow and thicket 
The locust and cricket 
Cry “Summer is over, and autumn begun.” 


No more the bees hover 
Above the sweet clover, 
With honey search ended they rest within 
doors; 
The season is fleeting, 
Then hie to the meeting, 
And spread your light wings for the warm, 
Southern shores, 


Equipped in new measure, 
For beauty and pleasure, 
Again we shall greet you when spring 
carols sound; 
Thus, with coming and going, 
With planting and growing, 
With working and resting the earth moves 
around. 
TAUNTON, MAS8s, 
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BERENSON’S MODEL. 
A STUDY. 











BY WM. CLYDE FITCH. 





IT was the attitude of the child as she 
sat on the curbstone, resting her cbin in 
her hand, and gathered up into an in- 
tense little human knot, that first struck 
the artist. 

‘If I were a poet,” he said to himself, 
‘*and she were a sonnet, I know what I'd 
call her— Yearning.’” 

He walked on for a block, and then— 
turned back. She hid not moved, ard he 
wondered why she sat there so still and so 
long, and what she was thinking of; she 
was much too young to feel all the small 
figure expressed to him, and Berenson 





resolved to speak to her, 


The child wore a faded brown gown; 
which somehow hung gracefully about 
her. Her little arms were long and thin; 
the hand which supported her chin was 
thin, too, and white. and shapely. Her 
face was turned to one side. showing only 
the pale outline of a delicate square jaw 
and high cheek-bone; it was partly hid, 
besides, by streaks of hair, a dull red-gold 
without tbe yellow Jigbts, which fell over 
and beside her forebead. She was a model 
he would have dreamed of. 

‘*A penny for your thoughts, little 
one,” he said. 

She turned half around, and looked up 
at him out of big brown eyes, lifting long 
dark lashes. 

He repeated his question; but sLe did 
not answer, 

‘*Can’t you speak at all,” he laughed, 
trying to tease her; but she only shook 
her head. 

‘*Why?” he asked, determined not to 
be balked, 

She took her hand away from her chin, 
and lifted the other from her lap, and 
made a few rapid movements gracefully 
with her lithe fingers. She was dumb. 
Berenson started; he had not suspected 
it in the least. He did not know the 
mute language, and could not under- 
stand what she had tried to say; but he 
thought she was not deaf so he would be 
able to speak to her. He told her he was 
very sorry he could not understand her 
signs because he wanted to ask her about 
herself, and her home, he added, wonder- 
ing if she had one. 

‘* Have you a mother?” he commenced, 
asking it kindly, feeling that if 1t could 
be answered by a motion, that would be 
something gained. 

The child nodded. 

** A father?” 

She shook her head. Suddenly he re- 
membered his sketch-book. He took it 
out of his pocket with a pencil and handed 
itto her. She was little and young, and 
very poor; yet, looking into her face, it 
did not occur to him to question if she 
could write. First he asked, *‘ Where is 
your home?” 

She hesitated a moment with the pen- 
cilover a blank page and pointed down 
the street. But Berenson pretended not 
to understand, motioning toward the 
sketch-book. Then she printed in good 
letters, ‘*Green Street,” and added her 
name ‘*Mary Evans,” and locked up at him. 
He nodded, and she went on. ‘ Fifth 
floor, Mother and me ’—-underneath that, 
‘*Mother has bad knees,” a long pause, 
‘She sews,” 

By degrees Berenson obtained the 
child's little history, while he walked 
back with her to the place she called 
home. He noticed when they started that 
his little companion had an indiscriminate 
collection of sometbing in her lap, which 
proved to be a doll without a head, whose 
contorted linen limbs were rather over- 
dressed in odd old bits of cheapest finery. 
She carried this progeny tenderly in her 
arms, 

The next day the students in Mr. Ber- 
enson’s studio had a new model, and one 
that very soon became the pet of them all. 
Before many days, too, the pale tints of 
her skin, her great eyes, and straight, sad 
hair affected the workers in the studio as 
they had the artist the first time be saw 
her, and following his suggestion they all 
commenced calling her ** Yearning.” The 
cbild herself was pleased; there was 
something in the sound of the word 
which appealed to her, altho she did not 

understand what it meant. 

From the very veginning it was an in- 
tense delight to her to pose, and she would 
stand or sit for hours, refusing to rest in 
between, and insisting that she was not 
tired. She was especially glad when she 
was painted in character, as an imaginary 
or historical person, and always asked 
them to tell her what as such a one she 
ought to be, and do, and how behave. 
So that really the child learned some- 
thing about the habits and manners of 
people of other times and in different 
phases of life from her own; and when 
she left the studio in her little brown 
gown, she did not leave her character 
behind her, but acted it out as best she 





could all the evening, and each day, tilla 
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new pose gave her new manners to as- 
sume. 

She became a greater comfort than ever 
to her bedridden mother. whos? poor 
knees grew worse instead of better. and 
whose work, common sewing, came 
in less and less often. But with Mary’s 
steady earnings as a model, Mrs. Evans 
made the ends meet, and on Sundays 
lap over, witha pudding for their noon- 
day meal, fresh from the bake-shop. 

Mary came home every day at half-past 
four o’clock with Angelica (Angelica was 
the name of the headless doll); and after 
acertain amount of arranging of the 
scanty belongings of the poor little room, 
which she always felt necessary, sat down 
by her mother and told her what had 
happened since morning. Making her 
fingers fly like lightning, using words 
and phrases she heard in thestudio—which 
she was as quick to adopt as she was un- 
able to spell correctly; but her mother 
knew no better—and still keeping up as 
well as she could the character for which 
she was posing. After their supper she 
usually posed Angelica as nearly as possi- 
ble as she had been in the studio that day, 
and with scraps of board, and a few 
hoarded paints from the refuse of the 
students’ boxes, herself seriously worked 
away for an hour ur more. She fre- 
quently had difficulty with her model; 
and now and then laid down her working 
materials to free her hands to reason with 
her. 

“TI take you to the studio with me 
every day, Angelica,” she would spell out 
(she had been taught enough at an asylum 
once to get along); * just so that you 
may see how I doit, to copy me for my 
work; but you are never what you ought 
to be; you are always just Angelica, and 
awful awkward, I must say.” 

But when her mother sometimes en- 
deavored to sympathize with her, at An- 
gelica’s expense, she flew to the latter’s 
support, excusing her on the ground that 
they must not forget that the child had 
no head, which was, of course, a great 
drawback to one being a model. 

One week after she had been under Mr. 
Berenson’s wing several months, Yearn- 
ing was posed for a picture, which was 
particularly agreeable to her mother and 
herself, for her mother assumed as well 
as she could the same manners and ex- 
pressions that each time were brought 
home from the studio. Yearning was 
dressed in long, flowered skirts, with big 
paniers, and her hair was twisted high on 
her head with pearls,and she held a 
single rose stiffly in one hand. (The rose 
lay each evening on her mother’s pillow; 
for the fresh one they used every day was 
given her.) She was only a part of the 
picture, but she was the best part, tho 
she didn't know it. 

These evenings the three chairs had to 
be flat against the wall, and plenty of 
space between the table and chest of 
drawers, to make room for the little im- 
aginary seventeenth-century maiden, in 
her limp, brown gown. And this living 
in the imaginary realm of her child took 
the thoughts of the sick mother away 
from herself, and gave to the plain, ordi- 
nary woman, whom sickness had ina 
measure refined, a sweet amusement and 
pleasure. She allowed herself to be wait- 
ed on by the small, stiff and supposedly 
paniered young person, with all the dig- 
nity she could echo from the bed where 
she had been lying so many years. This 
picture was nearly finished and they were 
both very sorry. It had been an easy one 
for the models, and besides, Mary spelled 
out to her mother it had been Angelica’s 
most successful pose. Then, too, they 
did not know what the next picture 
would be, and Yearning'’s last character 
had not been a satisfactory oneto her. It 
was a Quakeress, and she missed the richer 
draperies, and had found it confusing 
vsing thee and thou on her fingers. As 
for Angelica as a Quakeress, she had been 
simply a rigid failure. Mary told her moth- 
er Angelica was like one of the lady stu- 
dents whom another, her dearest friend, 
said had needed a great deal of style to 

make her good-looking. 

‘* How d’ye do, Lady Mary,” said Mrs. 
Evans, as her daughter came in one even- 
ing toward theend of the week. It was 





a great trial to Yearning that she could 
not make her mother talk like the ladies 
in the studio. She often remembered 
words to tell her when she came home, 
and which the students would write out 
on a piece of paper for her, but the 
greatest difficulty of all came then. She 
could not pronounce them herself, and 
Mrs. Evans followed simple ideas of her 
own in pronunciation, which were not 
likely to be successful outside the phonetic 
method. Her next remark was an in- 
stance. 

‘** Are you very fattygude?”’ she asked, 
earnestly. 

‘‘Lady Mary” curtesied low and 
shook her head. She went to the bed 
and gave her mother the rose with a 
kiss, and after arranging the chairs and 
tables, placed a supper on the latter for 
Angelica. This was something she never 
failed to do. A woman in the tenement 
above them had beea foand fault with by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, for not giving her small boy 
enough to eat, and it had made a strong 
impression upon Yearning’s sensitive 
nature. It should never be said of her, she 
motioned to her mother, that she starved 
her own child. 

Then she sat down with her hands free, 
ready to talk. 

‘* Countess,” she 
stopped. 

‘« Preceed,” said her mother. 

Yearning rose and curtesied and then 
continued. 

‘* Countess, f am to be hung.” 

The sick woman started up from her 
pillow nervously, and then laughed, 
‘* What do you mean, Mary ”? she asked, 
forgetting her assumed manner. 

But Yearning dtew herself up stiffly, 
and fixed an imaginary train. 

‘““You forget yourself,” she _ repri- 
manded; ‘‘remember the exampul you 
set Angelica.” 

‘“‘T ask your pardin’,” begged Mrs. 
Evans, lapsing back into the Countess; 
‘‘and will you hand me my embroidery 
from the cabinet.” 

The child brought the shirt which her 
mother was putting a new bosom into 
and went on: 

‘*T am to be hung in the Academy.” 

The Countess thought she was speaking 
as some historical person. Once before 
Yearning had posed as a young girl im- 
prisoned in the Tower,who was afterward 
beheaded. She had insisted at that time 
in going through all the harrowing details 
of parting with her mother and Angelica, 
and Mrs. Evans did not like it. This sort 
of a pose depressed her, and she wished 
Mary wouldn’t. She felt like reminding 
her of the trouble the former pose had 
given her with Angelica; for the awful in- 
congruity of posing the doll as a maiden 
about to be beheaded, had quite afflicted 
her, until Mr. Berenson explained it was 
an example of the old saying, that **‘ Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before.” 

Mrs. Evans was sorry, but her curiosity 
was alittle aroused. 

‘* What is your crime, Lady Mary 
asked. 

Lady Mary was puzzled, 

‘And is the Academy the stylish jail 
of your time?” remembering that the for- 

mer sad event took place in the Tower of 
London. Mary explained. She meant 
the picture of her was to be hung on the 
wall in a big building called the Acad- 
emy, with a great many others, and a 
prize was to be given for the best. And 
she was to be allowed to take Angelica 
the first day when only the painters went. 
She was to pose for Mr. Berenson alone 
for this picture, in hisown private studio; 
and only Angelica was to see the canvas 
while it was being done; for it was in- 
tended to be a surprise, and she of all the 
students alone could be trusted. 

She said she was sorry she could not tell 
her mother more about this picture but it 
wouldn’t be right, and instead she used to 
talk of it to Angelica every evening, and 
her mother watched the rapid little fin- 
gers, and learned for herself. 

Yearning used to say noone knew what 
a comfort she and Angelica were to each 
other, because they understood perfectly 
how it wasn’t necessary to talk to be 


happy. 


commenced, and 


5” 


?” she 


The new picture took longer to paint 
than the others did, and it had a subdu- 
ing effect upon Yearning. She was an 
angel now, she told the doll before she 
had been to the studio, dressed in light 
silvery green, and with lovely all-colored 
wings. Her mother lay and watched her 
motioning, with her rapt, earnest face 
and glistening eyes, drawing in quick, 
short breaths excitedly. 

‘**Think of being an angel, Angelica, 
and the silk all about you, yards and 
yards and yards, and so soft, and so close, 
and so green, like the grass, only different 
and lighter! And my hair, which is red, 
as you know, Angelica, is all down my 
back, and some comes over my shoulders 
in front,and I’ve a beautiful lily on a long 
stem in my hand held down, so—-and it 
smells so swete—and my other hand is on 
a beautiful sort of little peana, only with 
gold strings instead of keys, which they 
calla lire. No one plays them here, but 
you will when you’re an angel, Angelica, 
if you'll be good, and not mind your not 
talking like other people. And then I’ve 
wings! gold and blue and pinky all over. 
Oh! Tle just have to wate till you 
see | them! But what I like best of 
all, is a round gold ring, big, over my 
head.” 

Angelica went to the studio several 
times before the picture was finished and 
sat perfectly still in front of it for hours 
at a time, which proved, Yearning said, 
that she felt and liked it. Then it was 
hung and they both went to see it on the 
day with all the painters, whose kind 
‘*intentions” to Angelica and herself, she 
told her mother afterward, they both ap- 
preciated. And Mary went again the 
next day, and came home very tired, and 
said a great many people had looked at 
her picture who seemed to like it, and had 
called her all sorts of things, 

‘* We are Preraffelite, Angelica and I” 
(for she always classed Angelica and her- 
self together), ‘‘ which is nice, for I can 
tell by the way he said it, and we are 
Burnjones too, and that was nice, and we 
are the best parts of Rosetty, whatever 
that is—and once, did you notice, Angeli- 
ca, a man who went all around very fast 
as if he were hunting the doorway, said 
‘ Bosh!’ which I’m sure is not as nice as 
the others. But we area great deal An- 
gelica, and a great many, many things, 
and we've bin hung, and we ought to be 
very grateful.” And she felt so tired she 
put Angelica to bed first, and then weut 
herself, 

In the morning she did not get up. She 
told her mother she wasn’t quite rested, 
and would just lie still for a minute. 
‘* Angelica must wait on herself,” she 
added, and then shut her eyes and lay 
for hours without moving. Mrs, Evans 
was worried but did not know what to 
do. There was bread in the cupboard 
within her reach and she tried to make 
Mary eat some, but the child refused. 
She said an angel and @ Preraphaelite 
nev2r ate; she only wanted to smell the 
sweet lily and listen to the music. And 
the mother grew more uneasy. She 
waited and waited for some one to come 
in, and finally, to her great joy and sur- 
prise, was rewarded with Mr. Berenson 
in the late afternoon. 

‘* Oh, sir!’ she said, instantly, ‘‘ my lit- 
tle Mary—your little Yearning, sir—is 
sick, and I don’t know what to do for 
her. She has been queer all day.” 

Berenson stepped to one side, and 
looked at the wan, wonderful little face, 
and it suddenly seemed to bim then that 
she was much thinner than she was when 
he found her a six months before. He 
felt his throat filling as it flashed across 
his mind perhaps he had tired her out, 
overworked her. 

‘*T will go, and bring back a doctor, an 
old friend of mine,” he said to Mrs. 
Evans, and then spoke to the child her- 
self, 

‘* Yearning”—she turned her head and 
looked at him—‘‘ I came to tell you that 
your picture has taken the prize, and the 
money is all to be yours.” 

Yearning half smiled, as if she almost 
realized what he said, and then lifting 
her arms wearily, she turned toward the 
other side of the bed where her doll lay, 





and slowly spelled out, ‘“‘ Angelica, dear, 
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her eyes and seemed to go to sleep, 

Mrs. Evans was crying softly, 
Berenson rushed after a doctor, an old 
school friend, a man he thought Would do 
more than most others, and take an in- 
terest perhaps. He was himself much 
alarmed; but the [doctor relieved } 
after his first visit. Hesaid that the chilg 
was unstrung; hers was a morbid na 
and her life of late had been too unreal 
too imaginative. Her being dumb pre. 
vented her enjoying the compani 

of other children, and her whole y 
life was unnatural. But that was not all: 
he said there was a chance—as she aris 
not deaf, and further reasons which g 
doctor knows—of her being able to leary 


to speak in the proper place and under 
proper treatment. It was not at all a sure 
thing, and would of course take money, 
Berenson told him about his picture and 
how he had determined when he sent it to 
the Academy, if it took the prize, to de. 
vote the money to Yearning! 

Before Mary and her mother could rea)- 
ize it, it was all settled, and Mary went 
away with the doctor to Hartford, to g 
large place where there were a number of 
children all like herself, and who were 
there for the same longed-for end. She left 
Angelica to be company for her mother, 
and Berenson promised to go often to see 
them, and to let them want for nothing, 
Both he and the doctor were careful not 
to raise Mrs. Evans’s hopes too high about 
Mary’s learning to speak; but the bare 
possibility was joy to the poor woman, 
and made her part with her child quite 
cheerfully. That same evening, fearing 
sheewould be lonely, Berenson dropped in 
fora moment; outside the door he heard 
her singing softly to herself, and rather 
sweetly, ‘* Just as I am without one plea,” 
and he found her lying contentedly, with 
Angelica beside her and some quaint 
child drawings in her hands. 

After the first month Yearning herself 
knew that she could never be different; 
that she never would be able to talk like 
other people. They thought it best to tell 
her so that she would devote all her 
wishes to her other studies. And she 
bore her disappointment bravely. She 
went off alone and wrote a special letter 
to Angelica, and inclosed it in one to her 
mother. ‘‘ You must be happy just # 
you are,” she wrote, ‘‘for you can’th 
different, dear Angelica. I write this to 
make you stop wishing.” And then she 
stopped wishing herself. 

She grew strong and well and more 
like other young people—as nearly like 
as she could with a nature so entirely 
ditferent; and she was away four years, 
studying in the school-room and out-of- 
doors; and when she had leisure, draw- 
ing and painting. 

‘When she did come home finally, won- 
dering, in a half-childish,balf-womanlike 

way, what was to become of her next, 
and what she was going to do now, she 
found a surprise awaitsng her. She said, 
when she was told, she had not been 80 
happy since she was ‘‘ hung.” She was 
to go back to Mr. Berenson’s studio, not 
as a model, butas a student! 

But Angelica’s art-work was over. 

“* You have not grown a bit, Angelica,” 


‘** you are still a child. You must go away 
for a change,” and she sent her, through 
the doctor, to a little deaf-and-aumb 
she bad helped to take care of in the Asy- 
lum in Hartford. 





Ten years after the day an artist, stroll- 
ing. found a lonely, silent child ona city 
curbstone, a picture in the Academy ex- 
hibition which read in the — 
‘Portrait of Clifford Berenson by. 
Evans,” received honorable mention. 
And there were people who said, and 
who seemed to know, that it was paint 
by the original of a picture which took 
the prize in the Spring Academy te 
years before—a picture no one forgot, 
called ** Yearning.” 


New YorE Cry. 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department showla be of 
dressed * Puzzles.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York 








CROSS-WORD ENIGMA.—Selected. 

You will find me in the orchard where the 
pears and apples grow; 

I’m discovered in the clauses that the la¥ 
yers so well know; 

I’m found in every present thatjour lovins 
friends bestow; 

I am bound up in the caskets that will 
splendid jewels show; 

[am seen within the patient who is sick of 
drugs and pills; 





ing o’er his hills; 





we have taken the prize.” Then the tag 


Mary said, her second evening home}: 





The planter carries me with him, while rid Pe 
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the letters of the ledgers I feei per- 
jy at home; 
Toon the muffins sweet and fresh [ 
never wish to roam; 
qe fai-tes hold me in theirarmsas through 
wt ™ air they fly; 
And every scholar claimeth me as he at 
work will ply; 
[take part in the ballads that are sung by 
young and old; 
am portion of the denizen who roams the 
forests bold; 
In thickets I’m not absent, as you all must 
plainly see; 
And my whole comes in September, filling 
farmers full of glee. Cc. BD. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 


The first blank is the word, the second 
plank is che first decapitated. 

1. How could the child —— his whole ap- 
pearance by spilling the —— over his dress. 

9. You — as if you were trying to —— up 
to Heaven. 

3. He wa; going down the garden with his 
_— when our —— bit him; but fortunately 
did him no harm. 

4, [suppose you made that —— to show 
how —— you are to invent. 

5. [think you must be —— for you are 
always —. 

6. You must desire a new —— of life so 
that you may have some -—. 

7. You are perfectly —— my friend, or you 
would not beso ——in your religious feel- 
ings. 

8. You have had a really good ——in the 
water Tom; I thought that last wave would 
— you well. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In the ‘ ventures’’ that trade men all make, 

In the “‘ Harper’s”’ that so many take, 

In the “ barrows’’ that working-men use, 

In the “ banner”’ that Americans choose, 

In the “ rocker’”’ that grandmother likes, 

In the “ presents’’ of dolls and of kites, 

In the “‘stockings”’ hung up for such gifts, 

In the “ pastimes ’”’ of great snowy drifts, 

In the “ drover”’ so kind called “‘ our Ben,”’ 

In the “ twinkle” his eye gives to our Ken, 

In the “ playing”’ so cheerful and gay, 

In the “ greetings” of a bright, happy day. 
We hope you «rs enjoyed thisday. M. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE, 


From Lowell to Springfield. 
Lowell 


ee etek H HH 
ee ee EE 
* RRR ER EH SE 


Springfield 
1, Lowell; 2, having good symmetry; 3, 


one claim counterbalancing another; 4, 
children; 5, Springfield. M. 


CROSS WITH DIAMOND, 
* 


” 


* 
* 

* 
* * * 
* x &* k * 
* 

* 

* 

* 


Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a poet’s 
name; 3, an eminence: 4, old; 5, a con- 
sonant, 

The down word, including the two upper 
and two lower letters, shaped anew. The 
cross word, reascending. H. 


CUBE AND INCLOSED SQUARE.—Selected. 


ee <a ae ee ere 


eee e@ 
oS €& A fae 
x* x & * * 
se. 8 8 


Pe HGS ee 


From 1 to 2,a large country. 
From 2 to 6, certain parts of a carriage. 
~ 5 to 6, the sort of palms which bear 


From 1 to 5, proclaimed. 
From 3 to4, a common plant. 
From 4 to 8, taking leave. 
From 7 to 8, scattering. 
From 3 to 7, dexterity. 
From 1 to 3, affirms. 

2 to 4, to shun. 

@ 6 to 8, to pain acutely. 
5 to 7, small coins, 


the cheek; 3, single; 4, to rove at large: 5, 
plentiful in forests, 


L. L. R. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOV. 29th. 
MONUMENT. 
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Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFt&FECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than Fir TY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 
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Ladies, and Youths; 










vy Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium, Takes 
5 hn duahte, eokpsbencioe ching, Seton a seien- 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave. N.Y. City. 
Prof, D. L. Dowp, Wm. Blaikie, author ot 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 








aa THE ONLY 


Brilliant 2 


Durable “Qp 


Economical 


Are Diamond Dyes. They excel all others 
in Strength, Purity and Fastness, None others 
are just as good. Beware of imitations—they 
are made of cheap and inferior materials and 
give poor, weak, crocky colors. 
36 colors; ro cents each. 
Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions 


for coloring Photos., making the finest Ink or sluing 
(10 cts. a quart), etc, Sold by Druggists or by 


WELLS, RICBARBSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


For Gilding or Senet Senne Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents. 





any other that I likeu bali as well.” 
-¢ , 
aine s 


COMPOUND 





CELERY 
CURES 


PROOFS 





“*Paine’s Celery Com- 





Neuralgia pound cured my nerv- 
ous sick headaches.’ 
irs. L. A. Brentner, 
San Jacinto, Cal, 
Nervous iooeae 





“After using six bot- 


Prostration tles of Paine’s Celery 


Compound, I am cured 





of rheumatism,”’ 
Samuet Hu mg 


Rheumatism South Cornish, .H 





“It has done me more 
good for kidney disease 


Kidne 
y than any other medi- 


Diseases cine.”” Gro. Anpott, 
Sioux City, lowa. 








AND “Paine’s Celery Com- 

ound has been of great 

All Liver enefit for torpid liver, 
Disorders | "ss." 


indigestion, and bilious- 
UpALt, Quechee, Vt. 

















rd-square : |, Clever; 2, pertaining to 


COLGATE 


PERFUMERY 


FOR THE 


Among our unrivalled assortment of Perfumes 
Toilet Articles and Superfine Soaps, will be found 
suitable gifts for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 


& COS 








TRY THEM, 


And you’ll say they are the Handiest Things 


you ever saw. 
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Jadies: and childrens boots 
lt black leather goo 
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JEWANDO's 








17 -oo coca goed 
2W veo oe: STREET, NEW YORK. 


t Sent 

600D8 SENT BY All 0 EXPR 

Gaiments Cleanse pau af =. Pbk 
FINEST WORK IN a one 

Branch offices and agencies iy nis large 

cities in the East. Mention THE INDEP&NDEN 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright ant Horizontal, 


8 ’ 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty St.. New York 













One pela will be 





SeeaemeeMNOEN RAE oor 
FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING 








AND 


DURABLE 


GEM WIRE 
COAT AND HAT HOOKS. 


No Screws or Tools required in putting 
them up. 
Sale by Hardware Dealers. 
Mai ed to apy Address in the U. 








S. on Receipt of Price in Stamps or Silver. 


Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
S82 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YOR K. 


| ge I 





rat: 


Acknowledged headquarters fo 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited, 
Corres"ondence solicited. 


SKATE 10 $5.00. 


Games, Mechanicnl Toys, 
Fishing 3 Guns, Rifles. 
jebing Tackle, Boxing 
es, &c. rape for 
anette Catal 
THE VOLU TEER 








REPEATING AIR RIFLE. 

It has a magazine holding #0 
No. wt. ever for loading operates like a Win- 
choneer hifle 
Shoots accurately u 
cowplete for $3.00. 0 
CORNWALL 


SMOCK, 





LTH BETTER THAN WEALT 
viete ps BS ox cr to all wearers of bot 





Wi / 
IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., oposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dolls and Holiday Goods. 


We are showing the handsomest assortment of 
French and German Dolls ever displayed in Brook- 
lyn, and a complete live of Dolla’ Clothing, in- 
cluding HATS, DKESSES, JACKETS, CLOAKS, 
WATERPROOFS, SHOES, STOCKINGS, UNDER- 
CLOTHING, and LORGNETTES and PARASOLS. 





Also novelties in LEATHER and FANCY GOODS 
of all kinds and FANS unobtainable elsewhere. 


Our collection of 


JEWELRY 


far exceeds anythir g ever shown in either city. 
A full line of Caildrea’s Books and Games. 


Ht Leste Ct 


iy SARATOGA 








—o—— 


The Remedial Table 
If, Water. Unequalled for 


" Indigestion and Acid- 
madity of the Stomach. 
EDWIN LOUDERBACK & CO., 


7 Manufacturers of 
ve) Patent Inside 

: Sliding Blinds, 
‘ce English Venetian 
{ Blinds, 








Wire Window 
Screens and 


Doors. 

Ad ; Send for catalogue giv- 

i ing full description and 

SS rices. Our goods are 

ay ein 4 ma y caabentia the best 

Inside Sh: ‘ling Blinds. quality made. 

Factory, Nos. 413 and 416 So. Sth 8t., Phila, Pa. 

Branch Office No, 953 Broadway, New York. 


HERRING'S 


Safes for Residences. 














Wedding Presents. 

Holiday Gifts. 
Cabinets, Wood and Metal. 
JEWEL CASKETS AND CASH BOXES. 

HERRING & CO., 


25Lland 252 Breadway. New York, 
























Teeth upon the recei tage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
S31 Lexington Ave.. SF Street New York. 
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whit ULE LA ck, nose C6, 
CLEANFAST Darning 
Posteo . prin 
Dye. | | Retail stores 
Guaranteed | | 927 Broad- 
not to | way,2 West 
crock. l4th St.. and 
The wearing! | aos pects 
25) 5 
quality un-| | New York. 
surpassed.| “ak! rus | 107 state St. 
Send for | 49 West St., 
price-list.|  TRADE-MARK. | 
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Farm aud Garden. 


[The Agricultural Bdttor wih be giad to recewe aM¥ 

practical ‘nts. suqgestions or wnsormation that wh 

make this department more valuable to thore of our 
subscribers who fee specially imterested in it.) 


FARM NOTES FOR THE SEASON. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


It seems to be necessary to reiterate, year 
after year, the caution that it doesn’t pay 
to keep stock of any kind in a continuous 
half chilled condition threugh the winter. 
It doesn’t pay, because it costs more to feed 
them, and, if cows, they do not return so 
much in milk. An animal needs a certain 
amount of fuel (food) to sustain natural 
heat and common sense will teach any one 
that most of this fuel will be required it 
external conditions and surroundings are 
not conducive to the comfort and warmth 
of the beast. Stables sbould be made 
warm, yet necessary ventilation should be 
provided for. However, the average farm 
stable never needs artificial ventilation. 
Good bedding—as straw, chaff or leaves— 
should be provided now and freely used the 
winter through. Saw-dust is also good, and 
ean be procured; it is clean and con- 
venient to handle. Warmth is promotive 
of thrift and productiveness in cows in 
winter. 


FALL PLOWING OF CORN STUBBLE. 


Little is to be gained by plowing the corn 
stubblein the fall, more than to get the 
stubs below the surface, and itis a question 
if these stubs do not serve a better purpose 
above ground in winter in retaining the 
snow somewhat, than they do underground. 
W hen plowed under they keep the soilin a 
more open condition and cause it to freeze 
deeper than it would otherwise, and like- 
wise to dry out sooner. Land that is very 
weedy may be advantageously plowed 
in the fall, and also such asis liable to be 
wet and heavy until latein spring; but most 
farmers do not practice fall plowing and 
the practice of the majority js a safe rule to 
go by. 

CHE CREAMERY BUSINESS. 

The advantages of the co-operative sys- 
tem of butter-making are daily becoming 
more apparent. In thos»sections where the 
system has been tried, on right principles, 
it almost invanably inures to the benefit of 
the farmer in giving ipercaced returns for 
his milk-product, andin the enhanced value 
of farm land on account of increasing i's 
fertility and productiveness by stock-keep- 
ing. The removal of much bard labor from 
the shoulders of the housewife is one great 
advantage of the system and one tuo often 
un‘er-estimated. If the farmer could get 
no more per pound for his butter by selling 
his cream to the creamery, the saving of 
labor in-doors is a weighty argument in 
favur of bis patronizing the creamery. A 
writer in the Western Rural adds testimo- 
ny on this point, by saying that he esteems 
the factory asa great blessing to the over- 
worked women of our farms, taking them 
asawbole. The cream-gathering system is 
the means of greatly blessing our wives, 
mothers and sisters. One man wrote us 
some time since that be had given up dairy- 
ing, because of the burden it imposed upon 
his wife, and was selling hay. Well, that 
isa bad plan. Secure the establishment of 
a factory in the neighborhood, and feed the 
hay to cows on the farm. 

INCREASING THE NUMBER OF COWS. 

Wherever creameries are successfully 
operated, there is at once an increase in 
numbers of stock kept, and this is a direct 
benefit to the farm. This is the result in 
the community where the writer lives, and 
the creamery has been in existence but 
a little over a year. Mr. Alvord shows 
from the agricultural census reports of 
Massachusetts thatin fourteen towns hav- 
ing creamery facilities there was an aver- 
aged gain in numbers of cows of fifty-two 
per cent. over three years previous, and a 
gain of twenty nine per cent. in the whole 
state. In the two creamery towns of Berk- 


shire the increare in numbers of cows was 
more than twice as fast ax in the county ag 
aw hole. The peintisas Mr. Alvord putsit: 

‘A gain in the number of cows upon any 
given farm or farms, provide:t their cream 
goes to a near- -by factory, means a gain in 
the monthly cash income, in the quantity 
of manure produced, and hence steady im- 
provement and increased productiveness of 
those farms.”’ 

WHAT ABOUT THE SHEEP INDUSTRY? 

During the Presidential campaign just 
passed so much attention has been paid to 
the question of Free Trade in wool that 
farmers are now asking themselves as to 
the future of the sheep industry. The 
future is all rigbt. thanks to the result 
achieved and to THE INDEPENDENT, which 
greatly belped in its achievement. No free 
wool can be dumped into our niarkets for 
years to come, ifever. But farmers should 
remember that wool-growing is only one of 





several objects to be attained in sheep-rais- 
ing. The production of mutton is an in- 
dustry of itself. Mutton raisers have little 
regard for wool-prices, because the wool is 
a secondary consideration, and wool pro- 
ducers have as little regard to mutton- 
prices because their profits come from the 
wool n t the carcass. If a man intends to 
go into sheep to make money he must 
choose whether it shall be by the way of 
wool or mutton production. He cannot do 
both as well as two wen can who muke 
specialties of either. One breed of sheep is 
needed for mutton, another for wool Soif 
one is situated so as to develop one branch to 
a greater advantuige than the other, then he 
should make that the most prominent, yet 
a'ways keeping one eye on the otber, or 
secondary object, to be attained. As to 
wool, we believe the next clip will sell at an 
advance of several cents over last, and wool- 
growers should take pew courage. As to 
mutton, it is impossible for Americans to 
supply the demand now existing for a first- 
class article. Note the following quota 
tions: ** Lambs weighing from eighteen to 
twenty-five pounds, are quotable at from 
32 50 to $4. and even higher if they could be 
had—muttop, scarce and firm at from seven 
to eight cents.” 

The important part of that market quota- 
tion is pot the price, but those words, ** even 
higher if they could be bad,” and “scarce 
and firm.’’ It means that the market is in 
want of those things; and the wise man 
produces what the market wants. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Too .much cannot be said of the advan- 
tages to be derived from an attendance 
upon farmers’ institutes by those practi- 
cally interested. New York has wisely pro 
vided for this institute work, and not less 
than twenty of them will be held this win- 
ter in various parts of the state. We were 
impressed with the marked practical worth 
of this institute instruction last winter; 
and with men hke J. S. Woodward, Col. F. 
UW. Curtis, Prof. I. P. Roberts, Professor 
Leiner and others as instructors, it is 
unnecessary to say that it is for the in- 
terest of farmers to attend. Then, too, let 
farmers form local clubs for the discussion 
ct farm matters; get up an interesting pro- 
gram for each meeting, and invite all the 
farmers to come out and make the meetings 
beneficial. There is a great deal in se'ect- 
ing topics for discussion. Long speeches 
are not wanted; short and practical experi- 
ences are the lite of these gatherings. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 









“GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE. 


Every Family 
should have it. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CAKS. 
75 Cents per om. om. —— [rrcrcst means 


STEPHEN F. ‘WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 7) 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The tinest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beaf Tea, Saucesand Made Dishes 








FXTRACT OF MEAT. 


VN. B.—Genuine only with fac-«simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 


sold by g EET ove" pand Drees sts. 
LEKI td. London 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 








I, 338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N.Y 


HINDERCORNS. 






The only sure Supe Ses for Corns. Stopsalipain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet, lic. at Druggista, Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKER’ S GINGER TONIC 


@ ; 
inger in B tho ours of Onan 

isorder, and is in 

T and? ung troubles. Use it without di 
have Cough jronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs, 








T H E CH 1A i] P P10 N 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“ Lam selling your Sivan of ail puner blood: 
2 1an.o 
pe hy put together. »_R. A. MeWilliams, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mags. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. W orth $5 a Lottle 





OWEN P. McDONALD, 
FLORIST, 


63 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


‘Saratoga Geyser, 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


Foreign or Domestic, 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 
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Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Publishers of The Photographic Times. 


Established in 1802. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $2.50 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripots 
ald other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 
(e-Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Weekly $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum 


Salesrooms: 423 BROOME STREET, New 


ork. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 


(aF"In writing, mention this paper. 





WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


t 








We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac’ 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal 
led in beauty of design, treat 
ment and color. 

We invite an_ inspection. 
Estimates furnished for. en* 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Coverme, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St.; 





NEW YORK, 





























LNACQUAIN’ 
OBTAIN MUC 
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Fymaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 








12346 Brondway. New York. 


TRAVEL. 





























LNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP CF THE 





WATERTOWN Wiathro, ST. — 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 

















SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and O SPRINGS, R and PU- 
magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 


CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 

Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at tmoderate 
Prices), Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
ELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
= Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
Choive Texas. California Excursions daily. 
ice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
aga Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 

ul. The popular tourist line to the scenic resorts 
=a hunting and fishing grounds of tho northweet. 
te Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 

i great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 

ee Southwestern Minnesota and East 
ota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 

ities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 

tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, £.A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Aet. 
ae CHICAGO, :IL. 





The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful r 
railway system, claiming 8,100 
qies of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 


there Passenger equipment is, without controversy, 

 cartothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
treme th With electric lamps and heated with steam 
est degree ng ine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
fort gree of safety, coupled with the createst com- 
tenant elegance of avy railway train oneirth. The 
plies agents throughout the East are already sup- 

ith tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
Se on these trains. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
wey subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
© would like to have a specimen copy 
— € paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
Mmodated by sending us, on a postal 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, 
Viness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton. Mass. | 


CANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell's Spring Fastenings. | 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 











Union Square Hotel © 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. | 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. | 





In the great Pine Belt; Turkish, Roman, electro- 
therma!, salt, iron, silphur, pine baths; all hydro- 
athic baths; electricity in aj] its ferms; massage; 
r. Evan’s treatment o! catarrh and all respiratory 
diseases by inhulation with condensed air: oxygen 
inhalatious; Dr. Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory 
diseases by gaseous enemata. Milk and eream from 
the celebrated Cranmocr Farm. Upen tires. Sun 
Parlor. Upen from Oct. Ist to June Ist, with or with- 
H, J. CATE, M.D. 


out treatment. pet AS 


ST. DENIS HOTE 


AND 





Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription | 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month.. .... One Year......... 00 
Three Months 7% Two Years....... 
Four Months 10 #£=Three Years..... 70 
onths....... Four Years....... 2 
Nine Months...... Five Years.. 10 


Single Copies 10 cents. 
In CLUBS OF FIVEOR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postal Union $1.56 per year additionai. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
= AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

“Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

1 Remittances should be made by Post-Office 

Money Order. Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being aaa to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street. 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDEN?7, 


P.-0, Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT'S special Clubbing List wil] be 
Sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wisb 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers cr magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDEYT can save + 
very handsome percentage of money oy ord sring fror 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 206 lines *o the column.) 





Ordinary Advertisements. | Last Page& Business Notice 
DCHMRG. ...ccccccccccecess T5C.1 1 CEMRB. co ccccsecee cocccces 
4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c 
13 “ (three months)iic./13 “ (three “ )....80c 
% “1 cj * (ss © healt 
= elve “ c./52 “ (twelve )... 





READING NOTICES.......-- ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINB, BACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES.. ‘an DOLLARS PER AGATS 
INB. 


ReiiGrious NOTICES...... ..-.. Fiery Cents A LINs 
ARRIAGES AND D&ATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-tive Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 








Card,the name and address to which he 


Would like the paper seut. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


FOR 1889. 


‘‘The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘* A great religious journal.”—The Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 

‘Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.”—The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘* The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md. 

“ Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it has- 


the good will of all Catholics.”—The Catholic Review. 


‘*It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affords a richer intellectual feast.”— 
The American Hebrew, New York City. 

‘*The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D., late 


| Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 


Our “ leading religious paper.”—Francis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 


| Princeton College. 





Among thcse who heve engaged to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during 
the next twelve months are: 

* CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RUMANIA, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Pror. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Dublin University, Ireland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University, England. 

BisHop HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 

RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bishop F. D. HUNTINGTON, DD., LL.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, of New York. 

Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto, Cenada. 

ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer in Cambridge University. England. 

Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

EDWIN P. GOODWIN, D.D., of Chicago. 

THOMAS WEN1IWORTH HIGGINEON, of Cambridge, Maas, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of Staten Island, N. Y. 

W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

MARGARET DELAND, of Boston, Mass. 

FRANCIS L. PAITON, D.D., LL.D, President of Princeton College. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawforésville, Ind. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, of Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, of Ilford, England. 

JAMES PAYN, editor of The Cornhill Magazine, London, England. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, of New York City. 

HENRY C. LEA, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University. 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford, Conr. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, Member of the British Parliament. 

A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, of East Gloucester, Mass. 

Bishop WILLIAM C. DOANE, D.D., LL.D., of Albany, N. Y. 

CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., President of Cornell University. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., of New York City. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University. 

Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, of New York City. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL D., of New York City. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City. 

THE Countess VON KROCKOW, of Germany. 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of Robert College, Constantinople. 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamstown, Mass. 

JULIA SCHAYER, of Brussels, Belgium. 

AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, of Paris, France. 

WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of New York City. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, of Newburyport, Mass. 

W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of New York City. 

E. L. GODKIN, editor of the New York Evening Post. 

Pror. H. H. BOYESEN, of Columbia College. 

F. W. ROBINSON, of London, England, etc., etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months ; “Trial Trip,” 


of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 





sent ‘postmaid) to anv #?. 9. tn the Unite’ 
States on the receipt of one doliar each. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Chis powder pever varies. A marvel ot pasty: strength 
as wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
a! kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
—— titude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
»wders. Sold only in cans. yor AL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. 


J APANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- | 


EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, 


soaps of equal weight. 
SEND SEVEN TRADEMARKS OR WERAP- 
PERS AND GET 4 NDSOME 
SET Or CARDS. 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


ain __ Springfield. Mass. She 
BUY THE WRINGER civ 
><> 4 


<* PURCHASE GEAR 


i “enaaves half the labor of other 
w wringers, and costs but e mo’ 
RET; not GREASE 


Teen Sted ge ES. 
W. Oo., Auburn, 


HEATING ING. 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Speciaity. 
Send for Descriptive PamplLlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S82 Union St., Boston, 


STEIN WAY 


DJOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
fmventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
tfedal by the Society of Arts for 
©¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
md useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


, _, HOLID AY GIFTS. P 


Diamonds an Watches 
A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 
1 






Solid White Rubber be 


wanted everywhere, Empire 
LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


STE EAM NERO 














All in one piece. Goes in like a wedge and files | 
around across the button-hole. | 
Strong, Durable and can be adjusted with perfect | 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
lil Bros hwy. cor. Cortlandt St., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 


ease. No wear or tear 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
ko FEE | 
SUCCESSOR TO 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
Benedict Building. 
Established ee 
MITCHELL, VANCE & ag 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


saving many times its | 
cost to any household in clothes. | 
The priceis less than for inferior | 


’ 
| ESTRRERS ROOK S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


a Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street; New York. 


Christmas Gifts. 


For Sale by all -L PEN 





Fine porcelain and crystal for table use and home decoration in endless | 


_ variety. Dinner Services, Entrée Sets, Game Sets, Fish Sete, Soup Sets, in 

| Worcester, Limoges, Copeland, Doulton, Bell and other makes. Unique com- 
binations of sterling silver and fine china; oyster plates and forks; coffee 

| cups and spoons, all varying; bonbon trays in china or silver, with silver 
tongs; olive bowls with silver fork and spoon; sets of ice-cream dishes, twelve 
saucers and twelve semi-forks; almond bowls of Royal Worcester, with silver 
scoop; small china butter plates with individual butter knives; and many 
other new and attractive combinations. 


Fine cut-class in complete variety, and in many new and elegant cut 
tings ; including a large variety of the Mammoth Diamond. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Fulton and Clark Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ssisitststé‘éi AS State Street, Chicago, TI. 
S'DEW ART CER AMIC CO., 
patie TT cE en ee 312 Pearl Street, 


Cor. of Peck Siip, NEW YORK. 
Only Manufacturers in the World of the 


Morahan Solid White WASH TUBS 


Crockery Stationary 
Without a rival. and mate bomen 5 pe oo by all to be 
theonly Perfect Sanitery Tubs in ex- 
stence, 
Also, Solid White Crockery Sinks. 
Comprising Butler’s Pantry, Slopand 
Kitchen sin 


Made of ame. material as the Tubs and 
Send for 12-paged [llustrated Catalogue and Price List. 2 = st 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
PIANOS. 


Recommended by the World’s Pre-eminent 
Vocalists and used at their concerts by 
Marie Rose-Mapleson, Adelaide Phillipps, Etelka 
Thursb3 Annie Louise Cary, Minnie Hauk, Emma 

hursby. 
“The First Choice of the Great Pianists.’ 
Chevalier De Kontski, My decided preterence,” 
Edmund Neupert *Nev er Dp ayed on a finer.” aw m. 
H. Sherwood, “The Best.’ Calixa Lavaliee, * Per- 
fect.” Louis M: nas, “ Unegualled.”’ 
Interesting Catalogue Sons Free. 
tion THE INDEPEN 


HENRY F, “MILLER & SONS, PIANO CO., 


BOSTON; PHILA DELPH IA, 


SEIS Dodds 080 Bost 


Careful Servi lee. 








fully as strong. 





IF YOU WANT A BOX containing 150 to 200 of 


FLORIDA delivered to Ex ress Co., N 
O 


Y., at $2.50 to $5 for * *Rus- 
NGES setts,” at $350 to $4 for 

Brights, send postal note to 
Oo. A CROSBY. 99 Franklin St., New York. 


~« Open Fire-Places — 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER 


WH Jacnsov 8G) 


Union Square, N. Y. 


ae New Models for this Season. 


ONLY CONCERN HAVING Teas OWN FOUNDRY, 





Beliehie Dea? 








EWSPAPER ADVEETIBING. 
npen, 30 ¢ 
G. P. ROWELL 0... 10 Rpeuee Meveet, N.V 











{ Catalogues sent. 











BARLOW’ INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH KLUE have been folty 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him brit 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PRopRiEToR, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


33 PERCENT. SAVING IN GAS BILLS 


Prevent all 
Smoking and 
“Blowing” 
Burners, In- 
J sure complete 

Combusiion of 























Cases. 
| Increased pane, No 19 West aad Street, 
. . r ithwetn sth and 6 acs, 
Brilliancy ofll- NEW YORK. 
lumination. Send or call fo. pamph'et. 


Prevent all | — 
Poisonous va- 


A $65.00 
ser sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 


Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 


pors. 
Over 10,000 
‘ — in 
GUARANTEED vice. 
TO REPAY THEIR oot YY SAVI GS 
~-EVERY THREE MONTHS. 
EXCLUSIVE CITY OR STATE 
CIES AWARDED. 


The Union National Gas Saving Co., 


744 BRO. IDWAY, NEW YORK. 


A SURE. CURE rons CATARSS. 





Set of Attachments. Warranted. 
4 lb Teaor Family Scale, $1.90. 


other Articles 
usual prices. Send for Cat 
HICAGO SCALE CO., Chi 


AGEN- 



































26 CENTS A BOTTLE B BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ra er, Drop Leaf,5Drawersand Full | 


SOLID SILVER 


Exclusively, 





TRADE 





Whiting M'f'g Co, 


SILVERSMITHS. 





The above trade-mark, to be found only 
on SOLID SILVER, is a guarantee of 
quality as absolute as the Hall Mark of 
England. 

Unique and appropriate WEDDING 
| GIFTS, in every variety of treatment 
| known to the silversmith’s art. 















STAR BUTCHER SAW, 





We will send by mail. prepaid, to any ad 
U.S,, 12 Butcher Saw Blades of sithier iengehyiuitie 


20, 22, 24 inches, on receipt of $1.3 Saw 1s war. 
ranted to cut bone four weeks “without filing, and 
after that to cut off an inch bar of iron. Best Polished 
Steel Frame to fit either length, $1.08 each: Hardware 
dealers will furnish these goods at cur prices. ad 
this to your Butcher, it will save him much mon 


MILLERS FALLS CO,, 
93 Reude Street. New Vork, 


Send SIX 








“N for a samp 
“Vey | 
COLLAR 
| eben, Angelos aphan Mertio| Pair of Onfi 





Indispensable and economical. Made of 
are \ wy REVEKS — } — ag Pen 
fec Address, stating 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR 'Cb.. = Kil Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalorue free my 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWNR 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


8? John St., New York, ane 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 
PUMPS, 








Hydraate, Street Washem 
WORES FOUNDED IN IS 


J " trie, 
ond Certennial Exhibition 


A.B.& E.LSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 










¥rom $48.00 upward. 
_ 27 Sudbury &t., 
* Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Established 1780 





OVER 7, 000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «: NORTHWEST 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


| — For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and m 
full informaticn, apply to any Ticket Agentor 
| address the Gen’ i Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
J.M. WHITMAN, 8.0, WICKER, —E. P. WILSON, 
General Manager, ‘Traffic Manager. Gen’) Pass. Agh 





— 
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